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Competition is a central organizing principle of modern world politics. Rank- 
ings provided by international organizations are predicated on an idea of per- 
manent competition between states to achieve ‘excellence’ in a range of policy 
fields: from health and education to defense, inequality and business taxa- 
tion. Beyond these explicitly organized forms of competition, states are often 
observed to be competing for less clearly defined goods: power (of the ‘soft’ 
and the ‘hard’ variety), wealth, attention, influence, and status. They are fre- 
quently joined (and challenged) in this by a range of other prominent global 
actors, such as charities, major world religions, multinational corporations, 
and armed insurgencies. 

The relevance of competition to contemporary literatures on (among oth- 
ers) neoliberalism, US-China relations, trade, technological change, energy 
and security is largely taken for granted. Yet competition itself is rarely prob- 
lematized or explored in its own right. This volume interrogates competi- 
tion from an interdisciplinary perspective, combining history, sociology, legal 
studies and international relations. We believe that this interdisciplinary per- 
spective is necessary to understand the multiplicity of forms and contexts in 
which concepts and practices of competition structure modern world politics. 

In the mainstream IR literature, ‘competition’ or ‘competitive behavior’ is 
handled in one of three ways. Realist and neorealist scholars make competi- 
tion an explicit focus of their research, counterposing ‘competition to ‘coop- 
eration’ as one of two possible poles of state behavior under conditions of an- 
archy, insecurity and limited knowledge. Identifying the factors or situations 
that might lead states to emphasize ‘competition’ or ‘cooperation as part of 
their strategic posture is a primary concern for this scholarship (Glaser 2010). 
In Marxian and Bourdieusian approaches to IR, meanwhile, constant com- 
petition over economic, cultural, or symbolic ‘capitals’ is a prior assumption 
that is rarely interrogated in its own right (Wallerstein 2004; Bigo 2011). Lib- 
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eral scholars of ‘global governance’ emphasize the importance of international 
organizations as spaces for cooperation, as well as for normative ‘contestation’ 
over underlying values (Wiener 2014). 

In this volume, we seek to understand the complexes of knowledge, strate- 
gies and institutions that make it possible to conceive of world politics in 
terms of ‘competition’. The contributions gathered here attempt to identify 
the concrete conditions under which competition has become a globally rele- 
vant political category. They explore the relationships between different forms 
of competition in past and contemporary world politics. And they analyze the 
responses of a range of actors to the specific forms of world-political compe- 
tition generated by these shifting institutional and ideational contexts. 

In the rest of this introduction, we identify and explain the main con- 
tours of this perspective on the role of competition in world politics. The next 
section explains the need to interrogate the concept of the competition not 
simply from the perspective of individual state behavior, but from that of 
“world politics” (Albert 2016)—understood as a historically conditioned social 
system—as a whole. The third section offers a short conceptual history of the 
term competition in European social and political theory of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, culminating in the classic sociological accounts of 
Simmel and Weber. We find that these are particularly useful for constructing 
a distinction—at once analytical and normative—between ‘competition and 
‘conflict’. 

The fourth section then elaborates on this distinction by outlining a brief 
outline of the structural features and normative justifications for a world pol- 
itics based on the idea of ‘competition’. The fifth section pivots to a consider- 
ation of the uses of ‘competition’ within and beyond the discipline of IR, be- 
ginning with realist, neo-realist, constructivist and Bourdieuean discussions 
of the term before considering recent developments in international politi- 
cal economy and historical sociology. The sixth section takes this discussion 
forward to the present day, examining contemporary foreign policy discourse 
on the ‘new strategic competition and highlighting, in particular, the emer- 
gent paradigm of ‘weaponized interdependence’ as a way of understanding 
the strong technological and economic focus of competitive state practices 
in contemporary world policies. The final section then summarizes individ- 
ual contributions to the volume, establishing how each helps us to construct 
a new understanding of ‘competition’ as a central category in modern world 
politics. 


Introduction 


Contextualizing ‘Competition’ 


Existing paradigms of international relations theory rarely address the ques- 
tion of ‘competition’ directly. As we discuss in further detail below, ‘competi- 
tion’ is largely an assumed category for scholars who are primarily interested 
in predicting states’ behavior in the international system. One recent survey 
of current research proposes a definition in precisely these behavioral terms: 


“Competition in the international realm involves the attempt to gain advan- 
tage, often relative to others believed to pose a challenge or threat, through 
the self-interested pursuit of contested goods such as power, security, 
wealth, influence, and status.” (Mazarr et al. 2018: 5) 


This definition rests on a rationalist and agent-centered account, in which 
competition appears as one possible strategy individual states can adopt for 
dealing with the innate insecurity of inter-state politics. From a more inter- 
disciplinary perspective, however, it raises more questions than it answers. 
Economists, economic historians and sociologists have long investigated the 
conditions of competition in markets, culture and education (White 1981; Burt 
2009; Uzzi 1997; Beckert 2009; Bürkert et. al. 2019). Markets, in particular, 
have increasingly been understood as a “social order”, where “reciprocal ex- 
pectations on the part of market actors ... have their basis in the social-struc- 
tural, institutional and cultural embedding of markets” (Beckert 2009: 245). 
Merely focusing on individual agents and their relationship to a global balance 
of power forecloses, we suggest, a deeper investigation of the ‘embeddedness’ 
of competition in the socially and historically conditioned structures of “world 
politics” (Albert 2016; Buzan/Lawson 2015). 

Despite the continued expansion of international political sociology 
and historical international relations as sub-fields in international studies, 
however, competition among actors in the international realm—whether for 
wealth, power, technological superiority, or prestige—has not been socially 
or historically contextualized to the same degree as other key ideas in inter- 
national relations theory, such as anarchy (Keene 2001) or hierarchy (Zarakol 
2017). To begin to address this gap, we propose two starting points for the 
investigation of competition in world politics. 

The next section draws on the classic accounts of Georg Simmel and Max 
Weber to develop a sociological definition of ‘competition as a form of social 
interaction which can be analytically separated from conflict. We illustrate 
that this distinction carried a normative as well as an analytical implication 
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by tracing its origins in a conceptual history stretching back to the European 
Enlightenment. In the following section, we explore the relevance of the com- 
petition/conflict distinction for a particular model of what we call ‘world pol- 
itics as competition’. 


Conflict and Competition: from Hobbes to Simmel 


IR-realists frequently claim an intellectual heritage going back to the sev- 
enteenth-century English philosopher Thomas Hobbes (Bull 1981; Malcolm 
2002). For our purposes, however, what is most interesting about Hobbes’ 
central political text, Leviathan (1651), is the prominent role enjoyed by the con- 
cept—indeed the very word—competition in his account of the “natural con- 
dition’, a situation where, in the absence of coercive authority, agents must 
look to self-preservation as their sole legitimate imperative (Hobbes 1994: 79- 
88). For Hobbes, as for his subsequent interpreters, there was a simple analogy 
to be drawn between sovereigns in the international realm and individual sub- 
jects in the “state of nature” (Tuck 2001). Assertions about “man” were taken 
also to apply to “kings and person of sovereign authority” (Hobbes 1994: 78). 

Both of these, he asserted, were condemned to live in a state of funda- 
mental insecurity, defined by the constant possibility of conflict, of “war of 
every man against every man” (Hobbes 1994: 76). Hobbes attributed to human 
beings “a perpetual and restless desire of power after power, that ceaseth only 
in death”: not because of endless greed or ambition, but because it was im- 
possible to ensure present gains without striving to deny others their relative 
position. Thus “competition of riches, honour, command or other power, in- 
clineth to contention, enmity and war; because the way of one competitor 
to the attaining of his desire is to kill, subdue, supplant or repel the other” 
(Hobbes 1994: 58). Scarcity, too, implied a short and direct road to violent con- 
flict: “if any two men desire the same thing, which nevertheless they cannot 
both enjoy, they become enemies ... [and] endeavour to destroy one another” 
(Hobbes 1994: 75). 

The Hobbesian equation of competition with conflict was based on a con- 
ception of human interaction in which material interdependence played lit- 
tle or no part in limiting possibilities for violence. Over the following two 
centuries, however, European thinkers concerned with the problem of ‘socia- 
bility’—the question of how and why human beings had come to be able to 
live together—increasingly leaned on material interdependence as a possible 
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explanation for how society was possible in the absence of constant divine 
intervention (Hont 2015; Robertson 2005). These new theories of ‘commercial 
society’ —pioneered most influentially by the Scottish philosopher and jurist 
Adam Smith—were intensely concerned with the balance of fellow-feeling and 
acquisitive behavior that was produced by market societies based on wage la- 
bor and notionally egalitarian social relations (Phillipson 2010). 

It is well-known that this line of thinking gave rise to classical po- 
litical economy, with its fundamental commitment to competition on 
price—Richard Cobder's “divine law of cheapness”—as the guarantor of both 
material abundance and social and international peace (Trentmann 2008). 
According to this line of thinking, material interdependence could ultimately 
become a complete solvent of political conflict, rendering much of the ap- 
paratus of the modern state—especially standing armies and professional 
diplomacy—surplus to requirements (Howe 1997). What is less appreciated, 
however, is that Smith, David Hume, and a range of lesser-known Enlighten- 
ment figures had their own interpretations of the relevance of ‘commercial 
society’ to international politics, generating novel accounts of what we might 
think of as ‘competitive co-existence’ among the rival empires of eighteenth- 
century Europe. 

This perspective on the problem of competition had originated in France, 
where theories of political economy were profoundly influenced by the fail- 
ure of Louis XIV’s campaign of military conquest at the close of the eigh- 
teenth-century. They argued that, at least within Europe, inter-state com- 
petition should no longer take the form of deliberate wars of conquest and 
destruction. It would instead be mediated through the arts of economic and 
technological “emulation”: mutual observation of economic capacity and gov- 
erning innovations that would enable a balance of commercial power to be 
maintained (Reinert 2011). Smith and Hume took a similar perspective on the 
problems of Britains overstretched colonial empire in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. The challenge this faced, they argued, was the need to 
build an effective fiscal state and a productive manufacturing base capable of 
paying for an effective navy, rather than to hold onto distant territories that 
cost more to govern than they brought in revenue (Hont 2005). 

The normative ideal that underpinned this Enlightened critique of violent 
conflict was not that of cosmopolitanism—in contemporary language, “uni- 
versal benevolence’. Instead, it urged the positive benefits of peaceful forms 
of international competition, motivated by the mutual desire of “improve- 
ment” and “emulation”, over the vices of envy and “jealousy” (Hume 1994). 
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Where, for Hobbes, the psychological foundations of competition were such 
that they could only lead to violence, eighteenth-century thinkers saw far more 
potential for varieties of competition that could be held within normative and 
institutional boundaries. This not only made market competition possible at 
the domestic or global level: it also made it possible to think of an interna- 
tional politics in which national units, conceived in primarily economic terms, 
could compete with one another on productivity and state capacity without 
engaging in direct military conflict. The stage was set by a nineteenth century 
in which the European powers engaged in constant practices of “competitive 
comparisons” (Steinmetz 2019), before an increasingly internationalized pub- 
lic (Werron 2015). 

The eighteenth-century imagination of ‘improvement’ through competi- 
tion remained associated with the idea of a dynamic balance which was re- 
stored by competing forces. Migrating easily between natural philosophy, po- 
litical theory and political economy, the metaphor of balancing forces implied 
an endless movement around a perfect state (Wise/Smith 1989a). In the words 
of a British geologist and member of parliament George Scrope, 


“Competition is, indeed, the soul of industry, the animating spirit” of produc- 
tion, the ever-present, all-pervading elastic principle, which, like the power 
of gravitation on the atmosphere and ocean, fills every vacuum in the market 
of exchanges—equalizes the quantity of every commodity to the necessity 
for it—and preserves their relative values at the mean level of their compar- 
ative estimation in the regard of the great body of consumers” (Scrope 1833: 
200). 


The massive economic changes of the nineteenth century, however, dispelled 
the belief in harmony through competition. The economy could no longer 
be symbolized by “the balance with its natural limits but the steam engine 
with its capacity for change.” The economy meant evolution, not balance 
(Wise/Smith 1989b: 382), transforming the future into an open, insecure, and 
changeable horizon (Koselleck 2010). 

In face of rapid technological changes, states began to compete for the 
capacity to compete in the form of a maximization of labor power—an early 
form of competitiveness. Since the French physiocrats, work—understood as 
human self-reproduction—depended on both the riches of nature and its re- 
alization among the free competition of producers. This implied a possible 
inability to compete and sustain oneself through work, which became the 
blunt reality of factory workers in the nineteenth century. Nineteenth cen- 
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tury political economists highlight work, not soil, as the ultimate source of 
wealth: Capital, labor, and soil are productive only insofar as they are put to 
work (Frambach 2002; Rabinbach 1990). With international trade and condi- 
tions of production changing rapidly, there was now a constant risk of labor, 
soil and capital lying idle because they could not realize themselves in the 
competition with production in other places. As William Whewell explained 
in 1843, “the productive power of nations must be compared by comparing the 
moving forces plus the whole quantity of working mechanism” (Wise/Smith 
1989b: 419). In competing for productive power—be it human, animal, or me- 
chanical—states compete for agents of change. 

Nineteenth century thinkers increasingly challenged the idea and practice 
of a civil society between citizens or states in which material interdependence 
and the competition of private interests foster the common good. For Georg 
Friedrich Hegel writing in the early nineteenth century, bourgeois society was 
not the transcendence, but the realization of the Hobbesian state of nature, 
an arena for the struggle of private interests omnium contra omnes (Hegel 1821: 
$289). Where liberal political economists had envisioned an international civ- 
ilized society based on free trade among equal nations, the German ‘national 
economist’ Friedrich List pointed to the devastating consequences this had 
for the economically “weaker” nations (List 1841). 

Later in the nineteenth century, the rise of powerful monopolies, trusts, 
and combinations whose financial power could exceed that of states, posed 
the question of whether private capitalist competition could be straightfor- 
wardly transmuted into a political competition between states. The British 
liberal John A. Hobson put forth an economic explanation of the cycle of impe- 
rial expansion that took place in the final decades of the nineteenth century: 
“Overproduction (...) and access capital which could not find sound invest- 
ments within the country, forced [countries] to place larger and larger por- 
tions of their economic resources outside the area of their present political 
domain, and then stimulate a policy of political expansion so as to take in the 
new areas” (Hobson 1902: 80). 

While Hobson based his argument on a concrete study of (mainly) British 
and American imperialism, Lenin and Rosa Luxemburg transformed it into 
an argument describing imperialism as the latest stage of capitalism (Lenin 
2010; Luxemburg 1951; Brewer 1990). The ability of large corporations to avoid 
competition—already acknowledged by Smith in his Wealth of Nations—gave 
rise to the idea that, as Marx put it, “the sole defense against capitalists is com- 
petition.” (Marx/Engels 2009: 41) This tension between the critique of compe- 
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tition, and the demand for the overthrow of monopolies, is echoed in the anti- 
imperialist writings of the end of the nineteenth century (Cain 2002: 166). 

Sociological accounts of competition of the early twentieth century sim- 
ilarly reflect this ambivalence. In their endeavour to establish sociology as 
an independent discipline, sociologists abstracted competition from its nine- 
teenth-century contexts in political economy. Georg Simmel and Max Weber 
wrote at a time in which finance, trusts and imperial wars made headlines; 
their abstractions—competition as “social form’ (Simmel) or “type of social 
action’ (Weber)—sought to transcend these historical conditions. As a social 
form or type of social action, competition could be distinguished from rivalry 
or conflict, and compared across different social fields. The Nationalékonom 
Weber conceived of competition as a peaceful struggle (Kampf) “insofar as it 
consists in a formally peaceful attempt to attain control over opportunities 
and advantages which are also desired by others” (Weber 1956: $8). As such, 
he argued, competition for power and capital has long been part of the inter- 
action between states (Weber 1956: $31). Simmel also discusses competition 
in relation to conflict, and, more specifically, to jealousy—‘that social phe- 
nomenon in which the construction of antagonism by way of unity achieves 
its [...] most radical form’ (Simmel 2009: 258). He conceived of competition 
as a triadic constellation, in which two actors are opposed to each other and 
at the same time united in their relation to the third object or person they 
compete for. For both Weber and Simmel, competition is a specific kind of 
struggle, which is “formally peaceful”. 


‘World Politics as Competition’: Norms and Structures 


This short conceptual history of competition as both a normative ideal and 
an analytical category shows that there is a much richer tradition of thinking 
about competition than the conventional IR literature assumes. Drawing on 
this brief account, we now turn to a more extended definition of what we 
understand to be a configuration of world politics in which competition is 
central. This, we argue, will possess both normative and structural features. 
Aconfiguration of world politics in which competition is viewed to be cen- 
tral is in the first instance a world of notionally equal, sovereign states—even if, in 
practice, the key participants in international competition are a select group 
of “great powers” (Müller 2020). These share a common set of cultural expectations, 
and means of communication, that enable mutual observation and compari- 
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son according to a shared goal on a sustained basis (Heintz/Werron 2011). As 
Simmel pointed out, competition is the manifestation of an antagonism not 
despite but through this mutual recognition and unity deriving from a shared 
object of desire. This structure of communications and expectation compels 
them to engage in an open-ended, dynamic competition for power, wealth and sta- 
tus: there is no stable state to be reached, but the continuing need to adapt 
to changing forms of competition—a capacity that comes to be discussed un- 
der the term ‘competitiveness’. This also implies a change in the objects states 
compete for, or rather, a change of what constitutes power, wealth, and status 
as scarce objects at different times. 

A strong sense of mutual recognition among a group of competing states 
is necessary in order to set limits to the possibilities for violence. All who com- 
pete are recognized as legitimate ‘players’ in the international arena. This le- 
gitimacy can be additionally conferred through diplomatic practices, or mem- 
bership of international organizations. As our historical discussion of ideas of 
competition in eighteenth and nineteenth century Europe indicates, the idea 
of international competition is also strongly bound up with the history of Eu- 
ropean colonialism. It was the binding glue of an idea of European ‘civiliza- 
tion’, culturally and racially superior to non-European societies, that enabled 
eighteenth and nineteenth-century Europeans to conceive of one another as 
legitimate participants in the international. 

A conception of world politics based on competition is likely to assign a 
greater weight to the economic, cultural and technological attributes of states 
than it will to their raw military capacity. Because these ‘softer’ attributes are 
often validated by expert opinion, international media systems and (in the 
modern era) international organisations may become central arenas for com- 
petitive behavior. These “rationalized third-parties” (Werron 2013: 66; 2015) 
supply and collate the information—whether on military expenditure, public 
health preparedness, or cultural achievement—that makes “competitive com- 
parisons” (Steinmetz 2019) possible. 

Yet competition is only ‘formally peaceful’: when world politics are orga- 
nized in this way, existential threats and violent conflict is not eliminated. The 
modernization race of the mid-twentieth century and the neoliberal reforms 
of competitiveness since the 1980s had devastating consequences for signif- 
icant parts of the global population. What is more, violence has frequently 
been visited on racialized others who are not viewed as legitimate partici- 
pants in “the international” (Pitts 2018), through the competitive acquisition 
of colonies that characterized both the European imperialisms of the eigh- 
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teenth and nineteenth centuries, and the ‘proxy wars’ that shaped US-Soviet 
confrontation of the twentieth (Westad 2005). 

The usefulness of this outline of ‘world politics as competition is twofold. 
It allows us to see, firstly, that competition is not simply to be viewed as a 
problem for international order. It is also an idea that is normatively attractive 
to many participants, past and present, in world politics; an alternative to vio- 
lent conflict that is actively designed into central institutions of international 
order. Secondly—as Heidi Tworek argues forcefully in her contribution—it 
allows us to identify and problematize the blind spots and exclusions of a 
conception of world politics as based on competition between nation states. 
Thirdly, it allows us to analytically separate competition from conflict; not 
from any deep conviction that these are always separable in practice, but in 
line with a pragmatic determination to study competition in world politics 
as an open-ended phenomenon, that is not predetermined to produce a de- 
scent into warfare. This, we argue in the following section, is a perspective 
that is missing from established schools of international relations, although 
it is present in the fields of international political economy and the emergent 
sociology of competition. 


Competition and International Relations Theory 


‘Competition’ became a central concept in international theory in the late 
1940s, when Hans Morgenthau distinguished two constellations of the bal- 
ance of power —the “pattern of direct opposition’ and the “pattern of compe- 
tition’—in his first version of Politics Among Nations (Morgenthau 1948: 131-133). 
The Simmel-style “pattern of competition’ describes a triadic structure, in 
which two imperialist powers compete in their domination of a third, smaller 
power. In the face of the Korean war, Morgenthau dedicated in subsequent 
editions an entire subsection to it, thus enhancing its status as a theoretical 
concept (Morgenthau 1954: 162-165) From this point on, students of interna- 
tional relations could relate the balance of power to competition by merely 
glimpsing at a classic’s table of contents. However, Morgenthau’s concept of 
competition and opposition are not as structuralist as his famous metaphor of 
billiard balls suggest. In fact, the “patterns” are a way to systemize the ways in 
which the balance of power can be sustained or disturbed; within these con- 
stellations, there can as well not be competition (Wendt 1992: 395-396; Little 
2007: 93). 
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Only the neorealists turn competition into a structure underlying all in- 
ternational politics. Likening the anarchical system of self-help to the coor- 
dination on a market, Kenneth Waltz conceives of the international system 
as a “competitive realm’. Competition is the order that emerges between un- 
coordinated units emulating each other and socializing themselves to their 
system (Waltz 1979: 127-128). Just like in an oligopolistic market, competition 
does not necessarily serve the greater good: “states compete, but not by con- 
tributing their individual efforts to the joint production of goods for their 
mutual benefit” (Waltz 1979: 107). Waltz’s structural reformulation of realism 
not only understates the possibility of cooperation (for which it has often been 
attacked) but eclipses the distinction between conflict and competition which 
Morgenthau had articulated. 

The constructivist critique leveled against neorealism argues that anarchy 
should not be treated as structure, but the absence of it. In the absence of 
structure, international politics fundamentally depends on “what states make 
of it” (Wendt 1992). While not explicitly targeting the concept of competition, 
constructivism does enable us to start to think of competition as a historically 
developed institution within world politics. What is more, the argument that 
the identity and interests of states both emerge in and shape the institutions 
of international politics has opened up a new way to think across the lines of 
neorealism and neoliberalism. This is most notable when Wendt points out 
that “institutions may be cooperative or conflictual, a point sometimes lost in 
scholarship on international regimes, which tends to equate institutions with 
cooperation” (Wendt 1992: 399). Despite this observation, Wendt’s work has 
sparked critical analyses of the concept of power (Guzzini 2005) and of how 
states even know their interests (Haas 1992) within IR—but not of competitive 
institutions. 

In his later works, Wendt articulates an agent-structure-problem in IR 
by drawing on social theory (Wendt 1999). Over the last two decades, some 
IR scholars have begun to reconceptualize the realm of international politics 
in line with Bourdiew's field theory, in order to overcome the opposition of 
structure and agency.’ Like constructivism the Bourdieusian approach pays 


1 Bourdieu emphasizes that there is no “field theory” apart from empirical studies of 
concrete fields. While Bourdieu has recently been popularized through the “relational 
sociology” of english-speaking scholars (Julian Go, Monika Krause, Rebecca Adler- 
Nissen), there has been a (mostly) french-speaking discourse on Bourdieu’s value to 
IR since at least the 2000s (Yves Chouala, Frédéric Mérand, Vincent Pouliot). 
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attention to both the symbolic and material dimensions of domination and 
struggle within world politics (Mérand/Pouliot 2008: 609). According to Bour- 
dieu, fields are configurations of objective relations between positions (Bour- 
dieu/Wacquant 1992: 97). These relations are always changing: “As a space of 
potential and active forces, the field is also a field of struggles aimed at pre- 
serving or transforming the configuration of these forces” (ibid: 101). The field 
concept conceives of international politics as a “competitive realm” as Waltz 
had done, but without making it into an ahistorical structure: the positions, 
borders, capitals and rules of the field are subject to the field’s struggle (ibid: 
99-100). 

Political scientists and sociologists began to diagnose “competition states” 
in the globalized world economy of the 1990s. In contrast to the early Marx- 
ist theories which treated the state as a vehicle for economic interests, this 
scholarship develops a theory of both the state and international relations. 
Since the 1980s, there has been a discussion about the crisis of the welfare 
states and their growing inability to enable and limit the domestic capitalist 
economy (Offe 1983). The new state form forged by international economic 
competition—the “competition state”—“prioritizes the pursuit of strategies 
intended to create, restructure, or reinforce (...) the competitive advantages of 
its territory, population, built environment, social institutions and economic 
agents” (Jessop 2002: 86; cf. Cerny 1997: 297; Hirsch 1995). According to Jes- 
sop, competitive advantage no longer refers to a Ricardian static comparative 
(e.g. lower costs of resource exploitation) but to a Schumpeterian dynamic of 
competitive advantages (e.g. the capacity to succeed in competition) (Jessop 
2002: 119-122). Spurred by international organizations such as the WTO, the 
IMF and the World Bank, competition states reduce taxes on capital, increase 
the flexibility of their labor markets, and cut welfare spending. This change is 
accompanied by a “new spirit of capitalism’, which tenders the “possibilities 
of self-realization and room for freedom of action” to anyone adopting the 
competitive logic as their own (Boltanski/Chiapello 2005: 16; Davies 2015). 

Apart from critical theorists studying the neoliberal mode of governance, 
there is a more recent research strand in sociology, which follows Simmel’s 
classical account of competition as a triadic social form. Tobias Werron has 
recently revived this tradition and elaborated on the social form of compe- 
tition with regard to the role of the object of competition, the construction 
of its scarcity and its evaluation by a third party (Werron 2014; Werron 2019: 
31-36). While critical theorists and sociologists of the social form differ in the 
status they assign to competition—a universal social form or a symptom of 
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a historically specific form of capitalism—they come together in their stud- 
ies of contemporary management methods, such as rankings, indices, and 
performance-based measures (Jessop 2015; Werron 2015). 

In recent years, attention has shifted to the role of third parties—such 
as international law, the global media system, or non-governmental organi- 
zations—in mediating state competition. Distinguishing between ‘legal’ and 
‘illegal’ competition, rules-based international institutions such as the World 
Trade Organization can both limit and prescribe state competition (Davies 
2013; Slobodian 2018). Scholarship on a “global public” has pointed out how 
the global media system is a source of legitimation and attention, for which 
states compete to make their interests heard. Not only states but think tanks, 
NGOs and epistemic communities compete for the authority “to define what 
is to be governed, how, and why” (Sending 2015: 4). In doing this, these actors 
in world politics seek to change the policies states pursue, and the purposes 
they compete for. 


New Challenges: ‘Great Power Competition’ 
and ‘Weaponized Independence’ 


Even if these new approaches to the sociology and political economy of com- 
petition disagree about its distinctive importance in an era of neoliberalism, 
they share a common interest in its uses as an ordering device in distinct and 
identifiable institutional settings, in which rankings and metrics can exercise 
a disciplinary function. Where states are subject to these disciplines by inter- 
national organizations and other ‘universalized third parties’, it is primarily 
to compare them against a common and notionally objective standard, within 
relatively discrete areas of policy. 

In recent years, however, world politics has witnessed the return of tra- 
ditional ‘great power’ rivalry between a range of global and regional powers, 
including the US, China, Iran, the EU, and Russia. Institutionalized compe- 
tition, mediated by identifiable third parties and productive of metrics and 
rankings, now co-exists uneasily with a less clearly structured competition be- 
tween nation-states for power and prestige in an increasingly unstable global 
order. 

The growing instability of contemporary world politics creates problems 
for both the neo-realist and sociological accounts of international competi- 
tion discussed in the previous section. The role and significance of rankings, 
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metrics and international organization is likely to change where states are 
engaged in sustained strategic competition with one another. The return of 
this form of competition, however, cannot be abstracted from the underlying 
institutional and economic architecture of a complex and heavily interdepen- 
dent global political economy and media system. In the new era of inter-state 
competition, the “dominant measure of standing’ is not “military”, but “eco- 
nomic, informational, and geopolitical” (Mazarr et. al. 2018). 

Over the course of the 2010s, the ‘return of great power competition’ has 
become a constant refrain of the US foreign policy community, with grow- 
ing hostility to China a rare area of bipartisan consensus between Repub- 
licans and Democrats (Small 2018). The Trump administration stated bluntly 
in its 2017 national security strategy that “we face an era of increased strategic 
competition, global challenges, and erosion of the U.S. comparative military 
advantage” (White House 2017). The European Union similarly took the un- 
characteristic step of describing China both as an “economic competitor in 
the pursuit of technological leadership, and a systemic rival promoting alter- 
native models of governance” (European Commission 2019). 

The highly organized and interconnected character of modern world poli- 
tics was once held to be a solvent of this kind of direct power competition. Ac- 
cording to varieties of ‘neoliberal’ international relations theory prominent in 
the 1990s and 2000s, the proliferation of multilateral organizations covering 
trade, the environment and human rights—could act to contain competition 
to distinct “issue areas”.” On this understanding, conflict and disagreement 
over economic, social, health or environmental policy would not be subsumed 
into broader conflicts between states or alliance systems. In a world of “com- 
plex interdependence’, the “structure of the issue area, rather than the global 
balance of traditional military or economic power”, was said to shape “who 
the main actors are and what kinds of resources they can use to realize their 
goals” (Milner 2009: 25). 

This conception of world order was always challenged by IR theorists in 
realist and Marxian traditions (Mearsheimer 1990; Gowan 2003). These fo- 
cused on the ultimate dominance of the United States in liberal institutions 
of global governance, whether by virtue of its military power or its centrality to 
global (financialized) capitalism. The latter was amply demonstrated during 


2 “Neoliberalism” as a position in the discipline of International Relations (IR) will be 
referred to as “IR-neoliberalism”, to distinguish it from “neoliberalism” as a broader 
political ideology. 
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the Global Financial Crisis of 2007-8, when the US Federal Reserve unilater- 
ally acted to backstop large parts of the global financial system through the 
provision of dollar financing to chosen allies (Tooze 2018). The Federal Reserve 
acted with similar decisiveness during the ‘Covid Crash’ of 2020 (Tooze 2020). 

The current intensification of competition in world politics has taken a 
form, however, that is specific to an era in which capitalist globalization has 
advanced further and deeper than ever before (Milanovic 2019). In a 2016 es- 
say collection, the European Council on Foreign Relations argued that, in a 
globalized world, interdependence “has turned into a currency of power, as 
countries try to exploit the asymmetries in their relations”. Here, migration, 
energy, technical regulation and investment controls are listed as new battle- 
grounds for a multipolar world, in which enhanced geopolitical competition 
takes place in a context of unprecedented economic openness (Leonard 2016). 

The emergent scholarship on ‘weaponized interdependence’ suggests that 
economic interdependence is not a recipe for international stability. Inter- 
state rivalries—far from dissolving into the structural logics of discrete ‘is- 
sue areas’—overlay interaction across a whole range of policy areas. Across 
all of these, the vital issue is the control of ‘central nodes in the interna- 
tional networked structures through which money, goods and information 
travel’ (Farrell/Newman 2019: 45). States are powerful actors, but they are 
one among many. Corporate actors—especially in the tech, finance and se- 
curity sectors—are themselves significant players in this ‘geo-economic’ form 
of competition, characterized by ‘securitization of economic policy and econ- 
omization of strategic policy’ (Roberts et al. 2019). 

In this new configuration of competition, different major powers enjoy 
contrasting abilities to influence world politics. While the United States en- 
joys an outsized ability to use a global reserve currency to achieve its geopolit- 
ical goals, the European regulatory state (Bradford 2020), Russian energy pol- 
itics (Siddi 2019), and Chinese overseas investment initiatives (Nordin/Weiss- 
mann 2018) offer comparable examples of the increasingly close relationship 
between economics, technology and power-politics in the 21st century. 


Lineages and Varieties of Competition 


The new literature on ‘weaponized interdependence’ is a powerful provocation 
to rethink the nature of world politics and world society in the 21st century, 
beyond the easy ‘realist-idealist’, ‘competition versus cooperation opposition 
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that still structures much public and popular commentary on the world po- 
litical situation (Ashworth 2002). Contemporary world politics are often said 
to be departing from a ‘liberal international order’ based on a combination of 
US hegemony and robust international institutions (Ikenberry 2018). Yet in- 
ternational organizations remain vital political arenas, and world politics is to 
a large extent ‘performed’ before a global public and an integrated media sys- 
tem based on the internet. Economic interdependence remains significant, 
and (some) non-state actors remain geopolitically relevant. Indeed, in the age 
of “financialization’ (Thomson/Dutta 2018) and “platform capitalism” (Srnicek 
2017; Zuboff 2019), the relative autonomy of globally relevant financial and 
technology firms is arguably greater than ever before. 

The complex and intensely mediated character of competition in contem- 
porary world politics calls for a more sophisticated and varied approach to 
analyzing its origins and character. The chapters gathered here open a new in- 
terdisciplinary perspective on the emergence and persistence of ‘competition’ 
as a central organizing category in modern world politics. They share an inter- 
est in the ways in which competition is observed and mediated, recognizing 
that, while there are structural reasons for states and other actors to compete 
over ‘scarce goods’ like power, wealth or prestige, the form and nature of inter- 
national competition is highly sensitive to institutional contexts, the genera- 
tion of relevant knowledge, and the identity of political actors. They also bring 
new research on emergent policy fields to the table, examining dynamics of 
competition within the formally ‘cooperative’ spaces created by international 
organizations. Finally, they place competition in a historical perspective, iden- 
tifying the close linkages between evolving concepts of competition and the 
historical emergence of ‘world politics’ itself. 

The volume is separated into three sections, each of which explores a dis- 
tinct thematic focus that grows out of this overall approach to the problem 
of competition in world politics. The first section analyses the dynamics of 
status competition within international organizations. Ramy Youssef’s com- 
parison of early modern ceremonial rankings and modern nation-state rank- 
ings invites a radical historicization of competition as a ‘social form’. Far from 
being a transhistorical condition of human interaction, status competition 
is a distinctively modern phenomenon, qualitatively different from the fixed 
status hierarchies that defined early modern diplomacy. Thomas Miiller and 
Katja Freistein offer a Bourdieusian analysis of the politics of “capital con- 
version’, focusing on the efforts of Brazil, Russia, India and China to convert 
their economic clout into greater political influence and status. They argue for 
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the continued importance of international organizations as arenas for status 
competition, and the contested nature of status in itself under a configuration 
of world politics that “is today much more institutionalized and polycentric 
than it was in previous phases of world history.” As Anatoly Boyashov argues 
in his analysis of the European Union's participation in “network competition’ 
at the UN Human Rights Council (UNHRC), navigating this institutionalized 
and polycentric environment requires political actors to compete for domi- 
nant structural positions in complex networks constituted by states, inter- 
national organizations, and civil society organizations. As an international 
organization confined to a formal “observer” role at the UNHCR, the EU is 
nonetheless able to play a significant role as a coordinator of nation-state 
coalitions behind its preferred human rights initiatives. 

The second section of the volume considers the historical evolution of 
ideologies of competition, and of the forms of knowledge that have enabled 
and advanced them. The focus here is on political economy, and on the 
complicated relationships between ideas of national power and cosmopolitan 
progress that run through its modern intellectual history. James Stafford’s ex- 
amination of British trade policy in the later eighteenth century re-examines 
the ‘rise of free trade’ as a mutation, rather than a rejection, of a mercan- 
tilist logic of national power competition. Examining the writings of the 
Anglo-Dutch merchant Matthew Decker alongside those of the better-known 
Scottish philosopher Adam Smith, Stafford’s chapter identifies a switch from 
a competition over trade balances in precious metals, to an all-pervasive 
struggle for labor discipline and productivity, applying not just to princes 
and rulers but entire ‘nations’. While Stafford’s contribution emphasizes 
the nationalist potentialities of liberal political economy, Tobias Werron and 
Johannes Nagel’s chapter moves in the opposite direction, highlighting the 
cosmopolitan telos of US-American ideologies of economic nationalism and 
naval power in the nineteenth century. US-American theorists, Werron and 
Nagel argue, were able to simultaneously stake a place for the United States 
as entitled to struggle for a share of the ‘scarce goods’ of wealth and power, 
while “also claiming for the US the role of a standard-bearer of cosmopolitan 
values and global progress”—albeit at an undefined point in the future. 

As Daniela Russ and Thomas Turnbull's chapter demonstrates, this kind 
of conjoined nationalist-cosmopolitan reasoning was also in evidence in the 
new form of “materialist” and “energetic” economics pioneered by Edwardian 
“technocrats” and Soviet energy planners in the early decades of the twenti- 
eth century. What Russ and Turnbull term “energetic productivism” created a 
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new form of competition over the expansion of energetic resources and pro- 
ductivity, mediated through a new body of official statistics dedicated to the 
measurement of “energetic capacities”. Dieter Plehwe’s chapter offers a con- 
trasting examination of the politics of measurement and its relevance to state 
competition, recounting the intellectual and organizational origins of neolib- 
eral measures of “economic freedom” designed to encourage states to com- 
pete against one another in providing a “business-friendly” environment for 
international capital. Against accounts that identify ranking and economic 
measurement with a general logic of Eurocentric, capitalist modernity, Ple- 
hwe urges us to consider the concrete agents and intellectual agendas behind 
the specific forms of knowledge that have informed competing paradigms of 
political economy. 

The third section of the book extends Russ, Turnbull and Plehwe’s interest 
in the emergence of new technological arenas and new standards of compar- 
ison, offering a series of case studies exploring how artificial intelligence and 
cybersecurity are opening new vistas of global political competition, in the 
2020s and beyond. Didzis Klavins examines the promise and peril of artifi- 
cial intelligence for traditional understandings of diplomacy. Particularly in 
smaller countries such as Latvia and other Baltic states, ministries of foreign 
affairs are being pressured to draw on new forms of expertise, and new public- 
private partnerships, to equip themselves with the tools necessary to secure 
positions of autonomy—and even leadership—in a global AI landscape shaped 
by the power ambitions of China and the United States. Madeleine Myatt’s 
contribution explores how the new terrain of cybersecurity offers opportuni- 
ties for small states to exercise new forms of power on the world stage, assum- 
ing agenda-setting positions in international organizations such as NATO 
and positioning themselves as model hosts for new institutions of cyberwar- 
fare. Yuliya Miadyvetskaya’s chapter considers emergent efforts to regulate 
this new landscape of cyberwarfare, arguing for the potential of the Euro- 
pean Union's new cyber-sanctions regime to initiate a global dialogue about 
the need to extend principles of international law governing state behavior in 
other domains to the new terrain of cyberspace. Cyber-sanctions emerge as 
simultaneously a strategy pursued by a major actor in global power competi- 
tion; and a potential means of establishing new norms, and new standards of 
comparison, that will structure and mediate this new terrain of competition 
as it develops in the 21” century. 
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Competition in the Age of Covid-19 


All intellectual production is the product of its historical moment, alongside 
its social and its natural environment. The present volume is no exception. 
Conceived during face-to-face workshops at Bielefeld University in 2018 and 
2019 and completed under the conditions of lockdown in the spring and au- 
tumn of 2020, the present introduction was written with one eye on the un- 
folding drama of a new international competition in both public health and 
macroeconomic policy. Daily statistics brought home the relative successes 
(and failures) of different states in containing the spread of the novel coro- 
navirus; alongside measures of the size and duration of the collapses in na- 
tional Gross Domestic Products (GDP) brought on by regional and national 
lockdowns. 

It was with new vista of global public health competition in mind—at 
once familiar and totally novel—that we decided to approach Professor Heidi 
Tworek, a historian of both global competition and public health policy, to 
offer some closing reflections on how the Covid-19 crisis should affect our 
understandings of the role of competition in world politics. Tworek’s after- 
word to this collection joins a brief historical survey of the origins of mod- 
ern health statistics in the League of Nations Health Office of the 1920s to a 
pointed critique of the uses and abuses of national rankings and comparisons 
in the current crisis. She powerfully reminds us that historicizing, relativiz- 
ing and questioning the assumption that world politics should be understood 
as competition between nation states is not merely an analytical or academic 
exercise. The distorting imaginaries of competition and rankings, Tworek ar- 
gues, have handicapped governments in their response to the Covid-19 epi- 
demic, obscuring the importance of social and racial equity to public health, 
and rendering invisible the sufferings of the countless individuals who make 
up blunt, and often incommensurable, bodies of national case statistics. At 
least in some instances, it seems, competition is an imaginary that has been 
chosen and manipulated for political ends. Only with this awareness can we 
begin to transcend its more damaging consequences for contemporary world 
politics. 
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Status and International Organizations 


Status in Early Modern and Modern World Politics 
Competition or Conflict? 


Ramy Youssef 


A high status is often considered to be a desirable and scarce good. Competi- 
tion for status, therefore, is regarded as a universal condition of social life and 
a driving force in international relations—not only in contemporary world 
politics, but also in Greek-Roman antiquity, in ancient China, the ancient Ori- 
ent, ancient Mesoamerica and even in hunter-gatherer societies (Dafoe et al. 
2014; Wohlforth 2009; Wood 2013). The following contribution questions this 
view. It argues instead that the very form of status competition is by no means 
an ahistorical or anthropological constant in international relations but is it- 
self a historically contingent social form. It is only under specific structural 
and semantic conditions that competition appears as a distinct social form. 
Historical change in international relations has not only taken place in the 
sense that, for example, ceremonial status as a contested good has been re- 
placed by quantifiable military capacities in the modern international system. 
This would merely mean that the same game is being played with different 
stakes and means. Instead, it is only under modern conditions that status 
competition itself appears as a genuine and distinct ‘game’ or social form. 
In European courtly society it was hardly distinguishable from status con- 
flicts—both analytically, for us today, and for the historical actors themselves. 

Drawing a clear distinction between conflict and competition is there- 
fore a central task for this chapter. The second section argues that a mere 
typological distinction between conflict and competition is insufficient if so- 
cial structures and self-descriptions of a field are not taken into account. In 
the third section, I compare ceremonial rankings of the early modern period 
with modern nation-state rankings in order to show whether and to what ex- 
tent conflict and competition can be distinguished with respect to status is- 
sues. At first glance, rankings from the early 16th century to the middle of the 
18th century seem to depict, create, and influence competitive relationships, 
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thereby confirming an ahistorical view of competition. However, if the so- 
cio-structural and semantic context of these rankings is considered, the dis- 
tinction between competition and conflict becomes blurred. In early modern 
courtly society, status was established performatively in face-to-face interac- 
tions. Contradictory status claims were effectively fought out mostly among 
princes and diplomats present, which is why it was and still is hardly possible 
to distinguish between direct conflict and indirect competition in this his- 
torical context. Moreover, no distinct semantics of competition can be found 
in relevant ceremonial treatises. Instead, the assumption prevailed that there 
are God-given status prerogatives and thus an ideal God-given order, which 
was, however, considered to be threatened by mundane conflicts. 

As the fourth section outlines, the situation is quite different in modern 
world politics, where competition is an openly expressed motive in compara- 
tive nation-state rankings. Nation-state competition for the favor of a global 
public is explicitly seen as an alternative to inter-state conflicts. This is struc- 
turally facilitated by the fact that, on the one hand, status competition takes 
place ‘virtually’ in rankings produced by international (non-)governmental or- 
ganizations, and no longer has to be fought out in diplomatic face-to-face 
situations. On the other hand, the emergence of competition is facilitated by 
the fact that the loss of status in one policy field does not simultaneously en- 
tail the loss of status in other fields, whereas in the early modern period the 
loss of rank in one interaction could well have consequences for all other in- 
teractions. In the last section, I will draw some conclusions from the finding 
that status competition is a distinct social form only in modern world poli- 
tics, whereas in early modern courtly society it is hardly distinguishable from 
conflicts. 


Competition: Conceptual and Methodological Issues 


According to Georg Simmel (2009: 258-260), competition presupposes a 
scarce good to be competed for. To obtain this good, however, competitors 
do not have to confront each other directly, but focus their ambitions on the 
good itself. This distinguishes competition from conflicts in which defeating 
the opponent is an end in itself. Furthermore, it can be very helpful to take 
a closer look at how the distribution of scarce goods is constructed and 
legitimized in specific social contexts. There are certainly contexts or social 
systems in which competition may occur by pure coincidence but is other- 
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wise excluded in principle. This applies, as Georg Simmel (2009: 266) points 
out, to families in which conflicts among siblings may be the rule, but not 
competition between them. This is because in families, the maintenance of 
direct personal relationships is an end in itself, which thus does not provide 
any structural incentive for indirect competitive relationships. A lottery rep- 
resents a context in which competition is excluded or in principle pointless 
(ibid: 267). Certainly, a lottery is about the distribution of a scarce good that 
can only be obtained at the expense of others. However, the distribution 
is based on chance and not on the objective performance of the interested 
parties, which is why envy may lead to conflicts, but these do not affect the 
result of the lottery. In religious communities too, relationships are predom- 
inantly found to be non-competitive. There may be an atmosphere of rivalry 
or a competitive zeal when everybody strives for God’s favor. But the latter is 
not a scarce good, because the divine blessing bestowed on one person does 
not exclude the blessing for others. Furthermore, “[a]t least according to the 
Christian concept there is room in God’s house for all. When, nevertheless, 
predestination withholds this place from some and preserves it for others, 
the immediate senselessness of any competition is thereby enunciated” (ibid: 
267). Incidentally, this is also an important point to which we will have to 
return when analyzing early modern rankings. 

As these examples suggest, Simmel did not believe that competition is a 
social a priori. His conception of competition is not about invisible forces or 
about a universal struggle for existence. Instead, Simmel (ibid: 260) empha- 
sizes the objective character of competition, by which he does not mean that 
it can only be observed by an objective sociologist, but rather that competition 
itself represents an objectified structure of social fields that is comprehensible 
for the involved actors. The pure form of competition is not an individual or 
collective feeling or an unconscious and latent relationship, but an expressive 
relationship directed towards specific and openly declarable goals depending 
on structural limitations in a given social context. Only this condition enables 
the emergence of a social form that functions independently of the inter- 
changeable hidden motives of the entangled actors. And only this condition 
allows for an analytically clear distinction between competition and conflict. 
In this sense, the following considerations do not intend to ‘uncover’ latent 
motives or invisible structures by sociological means. Instead, our aim is to 
make generalizable statements about whether competition in Simmel’s sense 
is a manifest, explicated, and intrinsic property of a social field or whether it 
is in principle senseless and only occurs by coincidence. 
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From a methodological point of view, the mere fact that a single actor may 
experience or describe a relationship in terms of competition is certainly not 
a sufficient condition for generalizable conclusions about a social field. Even 
if in a given situation several actors may feel or describe their relationship 
to each other in this way, this does not yet give us a methodologically ade- 
quate basis, since it can be assumed that this too can depend on chance and 
context. Moreover, everyday language does not distinguish very clearly be- 
tween conflict and competition. Instead, it can be assumed that competition 
and/or conflict should also be reflected in more elaborate and sophisticated 
semantics of a social field, if they are typical and distinctive aspects of its 
structure. By semantics, however, we do not refer to the theoretical avant- 
garde, as represented by authors such as Thomas Hobbes, John Locke or Im- 
manuel Kant, who are usually ahead of their time and whose texts therefore 
offer little information about the common sense of their contemporaries. For 
the same reason, Norbert Elias used conduct manuals rather than high-flown 
philosophy as empirical material for his theory of civilization, because they 
“transmit not the great or the extraordinary but the typical aspects of society” 
and are therefore “corresponding to the structure of this society” (Elias 2000: 
54). Similarly, Niklas Luhmann (1982) based his analysis on transformations of 
romantic love on rather mediocre love literature of the early modern period. 

We are thus now in a position not only to distinguish typologically be- 
tween conflict and competition, but also to indicate the manifest conditions 
under which competition can be expected in a given context. Competition is 
thus not an essence of the social per se. It is rather a specific social form that 
occurs under certain conditions in certain social systems but not in others, or 
if so, then only by coincidence. In summary, it can be said that a social system 
makes competition structurally possible: 


a) by producing a scarce good that can only be obtained at the expense of 
others. 

b) if the distribution of the goods is neither random nor prescribed but is 
dependent on the objective performance of competitors. 

c) by providing opportunities to avoid direct confrontation. 

d) ifit is an explicable part of the semantics in the given system or field. 


In this sense, early modern ceremonial rankings and modern nation-state 
rankings will now be compared here to clarify whether and under what con- 
ditions one can speak of status competition in very different world-politi- 
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cal contexts. In the early modern context, we are essentially dealing with a 
courtly society in which international politics is one of many problems of an 
aristocratic elite and can hardly be separated from dynastic affairs. The other 
context is the modern system of world politics, which is differentiated and 
specialized for its function. In both contexts, one finds very similar rankings, 
which essentially depict and/or performatively produce status. Both pre-mod- 
ern ceremonial rankings (Stollberg-Rilinger 2002) and modern nation-state 
rankings are discussed in the relevant literature against the background of an 
assumed competition between the ranked units (Osborne 2007; Geevers 2012; 
Sittig 2010; Shore/Wright 2015; Cooley/Snyder 2015). However, both kinds of 
rankings refer to very different semantics and worldviews, which at one point 
make competition for status seem plausible and at another point implausible. 


Ceremonial Rankings in Early Modern Diplomacy: 
Competition or Conflict? 


Early modern (world) politics was not differentiated as a specialized sys- 
tem—it was one aspect of aristocratic communication, among others. The 
function of the aristocracy was to engage in significant and far-reaching 
communication concerning all societal functions and thereby to integrate 
and represent the entire society (cf. Luhmann 2013b: 50-52). In contrast to 
the lower class, whose contacts remained locally limited, the aristocracy had 
far-reaching and privileged opportunities for contact. High status obtained 
by noble birth and origin ensured the chance of participation in exclusively 
aristocratic interactions, from which members of the lower class remained 
largely excluded. Instead, they had to turn to their aristocratic advocates and 
patrons if they wanted to obtain favors in political, economic, religious or 
other respects and had to reciprocate these favors with personal allegiance to 
their patrons (Eisenstadt/Roninger 1984). 

The members of the aristocracy were expected to be superior and privi- 
leged in every respect. Particularly royal sovereigns were not only to be ex- 
traordinarily powerful but also wealthy and educated, and in addition, they 
were to have a superior taste in art that dictated the fashion of the time. It was 
even considered plausible that a king could heal the sick better than a doctor 
by the laying on of hands. Even though this may have not always been realistic 
in individual cases, it was important to know these expectations and to act 
accordingly. One particular problem with the status of a king or queen, how- 
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ever, was that, at least in theory, s/he was superior to her/his followers and 
subjects, but her/his formal relationship to other kings and queens was by 
no means clear (Stollberg-Rilinger 2002). This caused considerable problems 
for diplomatic interactions such as royal receptions of legations, meetings of 
envoys or direct encounters between sovereigns. 

In the early modern period, world politics was an aspect of courtly com- 
munication in which face-to-face interactions played an indispensable role 
in decision making (Albert 2016: 98-100). Of course, there was writing and 
printing. But these forms of communication played a subordinate role to 
face-to-face interactions. Written contracts in the context of world politics 
were only put into effect through rituals, while a public sphere that could be 
reached through published writings played by no means same role as a courtly 
public sphere composed of aristocratic representatives present in ceremonial 
interactions (Schlögl 2019). Those who wanted to observe world politics “in 
the making’ therefore had to participate in face-to-face negotiations between 
princes or their representatives. The presentation, assertion, and, if neces- 
sary, defense, of one’s rank and status in ceremonial interactions is crucial in 
premodern world politics. 


“In 1661, the year in which Louis XIV came to exercise royal authority in per- 
son, a dispute over precedence between the Count of Estrades and the Baron 
of Batteville, the French and Spanish envoys in London, erupted into a serious 
clash, with the Spaniards forcing their way ahead of the coach of the French 
envoy at the celebration of the arrival of a new Swedish envoy. Two servants 
were killed. Louis at once convened an extraordinary council. It unanimously 
advised moderation, but Louis, instead, decided to push the issue. He ex- 
pelled the Spanish envoy and obliged Philip IV of Spain, his father-in-law, to 
recall Batteville and to have his new envoy in France declare publicly before 
Louis in a formal audience that all Spanish diplomats had been instructed 
not to contest precedence with their French counterparts, a key expression 
of the use of the diplomatic world to establish status. The thirty other diplo- 
mats accredited to Louis were present at the audience and, to underline his 
triumph, Louis issued a medallion depicting the audience to celebrate his 
victory“ (Black 2010: 77). 


In early modern Europe, rank and precedence in interactions reflected the 
social strata of the wider society (Collins/Sanderson 2009: 115-117). Status dif- 
ferences were effective across various situations and had to be taken into 
account in every interaction regardless of its topics. Interactions were thus 
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characterized by the fact that the distribution of rank and precedence did 
not vary (Collins 2000: 36-37): Those with a higher status have to insist, with- 
out embarrassing themselves, that their interpretation of a given situation 
should be given priority. They can set topics largely ruthlessly, take initiatives 
on their own authority, speak out to others, and occupy the most prominent 
place without further questions. Those who renounce their status privileges 
in a particular interaction run the risk of being subordinated in other inter- 
actions and relationships as well. Status issues were critical in early modern 
diplomatic interactions, because the loss of status in a diplomatic interaction 
was not limited to a “diplomatic” status alone but could affect the status of 
the person as a whole and thus also: in any other relationship and situation 
the person may be involved. It was therefore essential for diplomatic interac- 
tions that differences in status should also be made visible by symbolic means. 
These included the right to enter a room first, to take a certain place at a table, 
or to wear a hat in the presence of others. However, it was by no means the 
case that in these interactions status merely had to be represented. Rather, it 
was also a matter of establishing status in ceremonial interactions performa- 
tively and of defending it against opponents (Roosen 1980; Youssef 2020). 
Once established, rank simplifies the situation for everyone. In reality, 
however, decisions on the distribution of rank among princes proved to be 
extremely difficult. It was assumed that there was a natural, God-given or- 
der of precedence, which also encompassed the relations between princes 
(Stollberg-Rilinger 2014b). That the hierarchical social structure was rooted 
in a cosmological order did not rule out corrections within this worldview. 
The hierarchy itself was sacrosanct but not the position of individuals within 
this hierarchy, who might just as well have attained their position by error or 
by usurpation. Changes in status were treated as if one were previously not 
aware that the person concerned was always meant to be in this new position. 
Ennoblements, the elevation of the status of a royal title or the ascent to an 
exclusive club of kings were therefore not attributed to human decisions or 
merits but had to be stylized as a correction of an erroneous interpretation 
of an already given and divinely determined order (Luhmann 2013b: 61). The 
status and title of the Holy Roman emperor, for example, were justified his- 
torically and, above all, in terms of salvation history in that the title maintains 
the continuity of the Roman Empire, which, according to biblical tradition, 
is the last of four world empires and whose demise and fall also heralds the 
Last Judgement (Goez 1958: 4-6). Whoever may bear this desired title may, 
according to the translatio imperii-theory, consider himself to be a successor 
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of Roman Emperors. It was therefore the subject of both theological debates 
and diplomatic conflicts because it was also associated with a secular author- 
ity and a special legal status in relation to the church (ibid: 93ff.). However, 
if there is any sophisticated but also practice-oriented reflection on interna- 
tional (or inter-dynastic) status problems in the early modern period, it is in 
treatises dealing with the question of ceremonial precedence. 

The order of precedence among European princes was as well subject of 
much controversy about particular status criteria and their operationalization 
(Stollberg-Rilinger 1997; 2002; 2014b). The seniority of a royal title was prob- 
ably the most important aspect. However, one finds quite subtle arguments 
in this respect. James Howell (1664: 93), for example, argued that immedi- 
ately after the Roman emperor the English king could claim precedence over 
French and Spanish kings, since it was an English king who first freed him- 
self from the “Roman yoke” and gained sovereignty. But he also brings other 
criteria into play, for example the salubriousness of London's air, which ac- 
cording to Howell could not be compared with the air in Paris or Madrid (ibid: 
87). Conversely, in his Cosmographia, Stefan Miinster considered the Spanish 
precedence against England and France to be justified and underlines this in 
an illustration in which Spain appears as the head and crown of Europe by 
aligning a map of Europe to the west—a solution which must have also been 
appropriate, since the Holy Roman Emperor Charles V, to whom the Cosmo- 
graphia was dedicated, then also ruled over Spain (McLean 2007: 178)." Against 
the background of an even more complex hierarchy within the Holy Roman 
Empire, a ceremonial discourse emerged around the idea to identify uniform 
criteria for the distribution of precedence (Vec 1998). 

In the context of this and similar discourses on ceremonial precedence, 
the first ranking lists were created to help clarify and standardize ranking is- 
sues. Rankings that take the form of a list have the decisive advantage that 
they do not only depict status differences spatially, i.e. vertically, but are more 
abstract and can imply temporal sequences as well. It seems reasonable that 
in early modern ceremonial discourses, orders of precedence were established 
as lists, since it was not only the distribution of social positions in space that 
was important here but also temporal precedence (Stollberg-Rilinger 2014b: 
206). Who is allowed to enter a room first, who is allowed to speak first or who 


1 A digitized version of this map is accessible online: https://de.wikipedia.org/wiki/Cos 
mographia_(Sebastian_M%C3%BCnster)#/media/Datei:Europe_As_A_Queen_Sebasti 
an_Munster_1570.jpg (February 2, 2021). 
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is allowed to stand up or sit down first? All these are questions that imply a 
temporal dimension. In the early modern context of courtly diplomacy, these 
were important issues as soon as the presence of a diplomatic corps at a par- 
ticular court had to be reckoned with (Roosen 1980). In Renaissance diplomacy 
it was especially the papal court in Rome where one can speak of the emer- 
gence of a pre-modern diplomatic corps (Fletcher 2015). And it is precisely in 
this context that perhaps the most known and widespread ceremonial rank- 
ing of European royal titles was established: The Ordo regum christianorum, a 
ranking table set up in 1504 in the ceremonial diary of the Papal master of 
ceremonies, Paris de Grassi (Stenzig 2013). 

At first sight, it is a simple list of royal titles written down one after the 
other, beginning with the title of the Roman Emperor which is followed by 
the Roman king, the king of France, the king of Spain etc.” In this form, it 
could also be a “messy” list, itemizing things like an inventory without any 
visible priorities. However, the ceremonial context tells us that the list in- 
cludes the most important elements of a ranking, since it illustrates “a gen- 
eral prestige divide from top to bottom, which is a continuous one” as well as 
“a correspondingly asymmetrical communication structure with precedence 
at the top and subordination at the bottom; and finally [...] a permanency of 
corresponding status [...] which enables not only an occasionally effective ori- 
entation but also an expectable one” (Luhmann 1987: 169). The history of the 
creation and reception of this ranking is, however, rather complicated (Sten- 
zig 2013). Its basic form and order were taken up again and again well into the 
18th century in order to legitimise or challenge claims to precedence. Some 
later reproductions of this list in the early 18th century already show a differ- 
ence: the listing of royal titles is supplemented by a numeration (Lünig 1719: 
8-10). The numbering, however, does not actually add any further explana- 
tion for the order of the ranking but seems above all to highlight transitivity 
or, respectively, sequentiality. Apart from the numbering, most ceremonial 
rankings do not contain any further explanations for the distribution of posi- 
tions, as is the case in modern rankings e.g. in the form of simple numerical 
indicators. Nor did contemporaries seem to have had any particular need to 
emphasize changes in position in a particular way. However, this is a logical 
consequence when a preordained and stable order of precedence is assumed, 
and changes are regarded as problematic. Remarks on controversial ranking 


2 A digitized version of this list is accessible online: https://digi.vatlib.it/view/MSS_Vat.| 
at.4739/0014 (February 2, 2021). 
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positions, such as those made by Paris de Grassi indicating conflicts between 
Scottish and Hungarian priority claims (“inter se discordes”), should also be 
understood in this sense. 

Only in a ranking by Johann Christian Lünig (1719: 10-11) does one fins ref- 
erences to earlier authors which justify a ranking that deviates in a remarkable 
way from the papal model: For example, the Ottoman sultan (as the “Türck- 
ische [..] Kayser”) is ranked third after the Roman emperor and king—while 
the title of Roman king was in practice held by the designated heir to the 
throne of the current emperor. At the bottom of the list, i.e. in thirty-second 
place, there are the Asian and African powers (“puissancen”) following the free 
imperial knights in the order of precedence. Thus, the list exceeds already the 
boundaries of previous rankings, which were mainly limited to Christian ti- 
tles. All in all, Liinig’s ranking presents itself as a compromise, as the list does 
not show how the contradictory positions of different authors on ceremonial 
precedence were weighed against each other. The titles that are ranked one 
after the other are not further qualified with regard to certain criteria. In- 
deed, Lünig (ibid: 9) even takes the trouble to summarize how earlier authors 
tried to identify and systematize hierarchies and weightings between certain 
status indicators. The main focus was on seniority, but also on reputation, 
power or the number of titles held by a king. But it remains totally unclear 
how Lünig operationalizes these indicators for his own ranking and how he 
finally arrives at his results. If the Ottoman Sultan ranks third, why are other 
African and Asian rulers at the absolute bottom of the list? One can only spec- 
ulate whether it may have been due to the fact that only occasional diplomatic 
contacts were maintained with these regions, but this is not explicitly shown 
as an indicator. 

In any case, the distribution of rank among European royals was a delicate 
issue, which was only becoming more complicated with the reformation. The 
delicacy of this issue is also evident from the fact that ceremonial precedence 
was not considered as a decision-making problem. After all, who could have 
made a decision on this? Rather, arguments were first made on the basis of 
those “naturally grown” rankings which emerged in repeated meetings of royal 
envoys at the papal court. Even the first systematic ranking by Paris de Grassi 
did not claim to make a final decision on the distribution of rank but merely 
tried to infer an order from previous cases (Stenzig 2013: 548-550). After the 
Reformation, the ceremonial practice at the papal court could hardly serve 
as a standard for all European princely courts. In addition, de Grassi’s papal 
order included titles of rulers that were no longer held by anyone, while, on the 
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other hand, new European powers were missing on it. Moreover, ceremonial 
practice had to take into account not only the rank of their principals but also 
the social status of the envoys themselves. There was also a barely codified 
differentiation in diplomatic status, which could depend, for instance, on the 
extent of an envoy’s mandate (Mattingly 1988). 

These structural contradictions prevented the emergence of a permanent 
order of precedence between European kings and their emissaries for cen- 
turies. Every diplomatic interaction was faced with the alternative of either 
being a conflict or suppressing conflicts, since interactions in general can 
hardly isolate open conflicts and let them run alongside other issues (Luh- 
mann 2015: 24-26). Especially ceremonial and ritual interactions of courtly 
society were based on the premise that everyone knew his place and played 
his role, which is why at least a “fiction of consensus” was necessary and con- 
flicts could not be ignored (Luebke 2010). At the same time, conflicts had to 
be tolerated to a certain extent in order to find out whose claims to rank were 
justified and what was, so to speak, the current state of world politics that was 
to be represented in ceremonial interactions. The dilemma seemed insoluble: 
Whoever renounced his prescribed status violated a God-given order. Those 
who defended their status with all means against challengers also put order 
at risk when conflicts broke out. 

Initially, procedures were developed to clarify the question of precedence 
in particular interactions. Conflicts were sometimes settled by lot (Stollberg- 
Rilinger 2014a). In other cases, appearing “incognito” was an acceptable cere- 
monial exception (Barth 2013). Where interactions seemed impossible due to 
irreconcilable status conflicts, written communication was used. The dispatch 
of low-ranking envoys was a way to save face and rank, as a potential renun- 
ciation of precedence could be attributed to the low rank of the envoy rather 
than to the principal’s rank (Krischer 2009). Sometimes, diplomatically nego- 
tiated compromises in preliminary stages of ceremonial interactions were an 
important means of settling conflicts. However, no permanent order of prece- 
dence could be established by these practical and often improvised fixes. 

These procedures were not sufficient, as stable expectations could only be 
formed on the basis of codified norms. In order to conduct a reasonable dis- 
pute about precedence at all, both criteria and observables had to be defined 
in a predictable way—a problem which was also the subject of a whole dis- 
course on ceremonial law (Vec 1998). But here again the problem arose that 
nobody dared to make rules for kings. Of course, legal claims to ceremonial 
precedence were not legitimized in the sense of positive law that could be 
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decided and changed by human beings. Rather, the problem was seen in in- 
terpreting an always given natural or divine order and in deriving criteria for 
the distribution of ceremonial prerogatives based on legal reasoning and the 
exegesis of canonical texts (Stollberg-Rilinger 2014b). 

The consequence, however, was not so much a legal solution to questions 
of rank as the expansion of a princely vocabulary of motives with which claims 
to rank could now be formulated in a legal terminology (Krischer 2009). A po- 
sition in a ranking was considered not only a matter of custom, but a God- 
given right. In order to understand the interaction problems that arose from 
the participants’ point of view, a somewhat daring metaphor may be helpful: 
One is invited to dinner by an invisible host who put place cards on the dining 
table for each guest—only the names on these place cards are written quite 
indecipherably. What happens then is not a competition for a seat in the sense 
of a “musical chair” game but a dispute that breaks out over what is written on 
the place cards and who has to sit in which chair. In this sense, there are con- 
flicting but not competing views about what seating arrangement is in God’s 
mind. And those for whose recognition one could have competed were them- 
selves competitors with their own stakes in the game. There was therefore no 
plausible “disinterested” third party for whose favor one could compete. 

Furthermore, there was no discourse on competition as a social model 
that could turn enemies into competitors and in this sense represent a dis- 
tinct alternative to conflict. In German ceremonial treatises of that period, 
words like “concurriren’ and “competiren” were used rather unsystematically 
to describe ceremonial occasions from which conflicts could arise. Whenever 
kings or their envoys “concurriren,” this did not mean “Konkurrenz” (compe- 
tition) in modern German terms but rather an encounter, a gathering or a 
meeting (Nehring/Friedrich 1710: 111). In a figurative sense, “competiren’ also 
meant the collision of several claims for precedence. Furthermore, according 
to the legitimate vocabulary of motives in this society, it would have been self- 
ish to compete for God’s favor because one should not act to receive certain 
privileges (and ultimately: salvation), but on the condition that one is loved 
by God (Elster 1991: 282; Simmel 2009: 267). And that meant acknowledging 
one’s place in God’s order and not striving for something higher. Therefore, 
the struggle for higher social status was “by no means regarded as positive so- 
cial norm, but on the contrary as a violation of the norm, as turbatio ordinis” 
(Stollberg-Rilinger 2014b: 198). Against this background, the idea of an open- 
ended competition for the right of precedence would have been tantamount 
to blasphemy. Finally, even the emulation of higher-ranking role models was 
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not encouraged but rather limited by social structures and semantics. “[S]oci- 
ety supported the interdits that limited competition in imitation. And however 
much emulation of the models valid for one’s own status was recommended 
and the corresponding ‘mirrors’ held up, it made an inappropriate and ludi- 
crous impression if one sought to overstep the applicable limits” (Luhmann 
2013b: 213). 

Nor can one speak of royal competition for the favor of a courtly public 
because favor could only be granted top-down and not in the opposite direc- 
tion. In principle, even friendly relations that kings and envoys maintained 
with foreign courts were interpreted as asymmetrical patron-client relation- 
ships in which favor was exchanged for allegiance. If this were to lead to some- 
thing like competition for loyalty (or social capital), this view would have been 
discouraged by the social structures and semantics of the time (Bauer 1995; 
Thiessen 2011): Royal patrons were not expected to compete for clients but 
rather required them to act according to their ascribed status as clients and 
to show loyalty for favors received. The client was not to be courted by com- 
petitors but eventually had to deal with conflicting loyalties when he owed 
allegiance to opposing patrons. Both patrons and clients had to reckon with 
semantics for the legitimation of their actions, which were hardly concerned 
with the idea of selection by competition but rather with normative obliga- 
tions that arose from generation-spanning patron-client relationships. It was 
not superior competitiveness but trust in seniority and historically rooted re- 
lationships between families that provided the rhetorical framework for these 
relationships, which clients could not easily compromise without jeopardiz- 
ing their own reputation. This applied particularly to the relationships be- 
tween ceremonial scholars and the aristocratic patrons on whose goodwill 
they were dependent at least until the end of the 18th century (Bauer 1995). 
Therefore, a royal competition for the favor of scholars engaging in a ceremo- 
nial discourse would have probably seemed quite alienating to those involved. 
Here too, there were no plausible “disinterested” third parties for whose fa- 
vor one could compete. The situation is quite different with IGOs and NGOs, 
whose rankings can be so influential that nation states also compete for the 
favor of experts. 

What we can say is that competition plays almost no significant role in 
pre-modern rankings. Neither textual and pictorial semantics nor the social 
structure make it plausible to assume that kings competed for the favor of 
third parties in order to raise their status. One cannot even say that these 
rankings represent an attempt to suppress competition. In fact, competition 
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in particular could have been a solution to the problem that rank conflicts 
constantly erupted in diplomatic interactions. However, a very clear motive is 
the attempt to contain conflicts by making a divinely ordained order visible. 
Even this, to be sure, was only modestly successful. Lünigs Theatrum Cere- 
moniale (1719) provides the best proof of this, for only the first ten pages are 
attempts to systematize a hierarchy, followed by hundreds of pages in which 
a myriad of individual ceremonial events are presented which all more or less 
contradict Liinig’s systematic approach. What was actually achieved by the in- 
tellectual discourse on ceremonial rankings, however, was the explication of 
status criteria and an increase in the ability to initiate and endure conflict. Le- 
gal arguments made it easier to articulate and challenge claims to status and 
precedence, since they could not simply be attributed to the personal prefer- 
ences of those affected, as long as assumedly objective rules of interpretation 
were observed. It was easier to distinguish legitimate from unjustified claims 
and, in the latter case, to reject them. What could not be prevented was that 
conflicts over precedence remained morally problematic. The idea of a status 
order depending on the outcome of human struggles seemed downright dan- 
gerous, especially since antagonistic relationships among royals had cascade- 
like implications for the rest of society, which could be called upon to wage 
war at any time when status issues were at stake (Geevers 2012). 

It has been shown that pre-modern rankings have similarities with mod- 
ern rankings in many respects. Nevertheless, premodern rankings neither 
represent, assume or induce competition. They are based on completely dif- 
ferent understandings of a world in which modern notions of political com- 
petition between European kings must have seemed outlandish. It must have 
been difficult to imagine for whose favor kings could actually have competed. 
Neither God nor an aristocratic audience, neither masters of ceremony nor 
the populace would have been plausible as relevant third parties in this sense. 
Suggesting that competition is taking place in this context misjudges the view 
of historical actors and leads to anachronistic interpretations. But what con- 
ditions must be met to be able to speak of competition in the context of world 
politics without reifying analytical concepts? The following considerations will 
show that world political status became the object of competition to the extent 
that communication was decoupled from the logics of face-to-face interac- 
tion. Another factor is the functional differentiation of world society and the 
emergence of a world political system observed by mass media and a global 
public. 
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Status Rankings in Modern World Politics: 
Competition beyond Interaction 


In contrast to the stratified aristocratic society of early modern times, modern 
world society is primarily functionally differentiated. In functional systems 
of modern world society (politics, law, economy, art, religion, etc.), scarce 
goods such as power, money or knowledge are distributed according to the 
systems distinct logics. This makes a single transitive ranking order of society 
impossible (Luhmann 2013b: 87-89): wealth is expected to be acquired legit- 
imately only through market competition, power is expected to be acquired 
legitimately only through legal procedures and scientific facts are expected 
to be acquired legitimately only through adherence to scientific standards. A 
high status in one field does not automatically mean a high status in other 
fields. This applies not only to persons occupying multiple incongruent roles 
but also to states, who may be strong military but weak economic powers 
(Meyer/Hammond 1971; Meyer/Jepperson 2000; Larson et al. 2014: 9). States 
hold very different and often incongruent statuses depending on the field (see 
Freistein/Miiller in this volume). 

In general, the chance of a nation state to impose its own perspectives 
on other states varies depending on the respective field. Given the norm of 
formally equal, sovereign states, it is often considered quite problematic that 
there is a global super-elite that can occupy superior positions in all social 
fields because they illegitimately take advantages from one field to another 
(Phillips 2018), just as it could equally seem suspicious if a state were supe- 
rior in every respect, because this could suggest that, for example, economic 
success is not based on fair competition in a global market economy but on 
military power (Go 2011). The global critique of imperialism is therefore a good 
example of the fact that actual cases of status congruence collide with the 
structures and semantics of a functionally differentiated world society. What 
was previously considered the ideal case of perfection because a universal 
monarchy was the model to be aspired to (Pagden 1995), is now suspected of 
corruption. 

The status differences of formally equal states are also negotiated in the 
practice of international organizations or diplomacy (see Boyashov in this vol- 
ume; Pouliot 2011, Youssef 2020). In diplomatic interactions, several field-spe- 
cific status orders overlap and become relevant: “a German diplomat will use 
the country’s reputation for fiscal discipline as an asset in a budgetary negoti- 
ation in Brussels; a Brazilian delegate will build off the country’s developmen- 
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tal success story to gain some leverage in a debate over poverty eradication; 
and a Japanese representative will find, in the country’s anti-military policies 
of the last sixty years, some credibility to make the case for disarmament” 
(Pouliot 2016: 84). The ambivalence that comes with such different and not 
always clearly distributed statuses is also expressed in the fact that diplomats 
can hardly, on request, explain the criteria they use to ascribe status to one 
another. They have to rely on their implicit “sense of one’s place” in their inter- 
actions because there is no longer the expectation of a clear predefined status 
order in society (ibid: 51-53, 72-74). Furthermore, the diplomatic protocol is 
now basically decoupled from the power or prestige of diplomatic principals. 
The rules of protocol concerning precedence in diplomatic interactions de- 
pend primarily on the rank or seniority of the diplomat and are supplemented 
by an alphabetical order of nation states, which, for example, structure seat- 
ing arrangements (French 2010: 7-9). Interaction parameters such as seating 
arrangements, speaking times or precedence when entering a room are there- 
fore largely decoupled from other international status inequalities. 
Diplomatic interactions are thus largely relieved of the task of establish- 
ing world-political status, which becomes a function of an abstract global sys- 
tem in which nations compete for abstract goods such as power, diplomatic 
recognition and global attention. Competition is now facilitated under the 
condition that indirect social relations are made possible, which was hardly 
the case in early modern face-to-face encounters. In early modern times, the 
only way to compete would have been to win the favor of those royal peers who 
were themselves competitors. For various reasons, God and the members of 
the lower classes were not third parties for whose favor one could have reason- 
ably competed. This has changed with the emergence of both modern mass 
media and a global public sphere, for whose favor it is all the easier to com- 
pete if it does not consist of potential competitors. It is part of the logic of 
the political system of world society to assume a ‘world opinion), i.e. a public 
that does not directly participate in interactions but observes world politics 
from a distance and plays a significant role in legitimizing it (Jaeger 2004). 
In this sense, the global public functions as a ‘rationalized other’, that is the 
fiction of anonymous third parties ‘out there’ whose interpretation of inter- 
national politics must be taken into account in most decisions (Meyer et al. 
1997). Therefore, it is precisely the favor of this absent audience that can be 
constructed and experienced as a scarce good for which it is worth compet- 
ing. This public, of course, is not directly addressable as in an agora, and on 
the level of world politics, unlike in democratic nation states, it cannot di- 
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rectly contribute to legitimation through elections. It is, however, on the one 
hand constructed by mass media and on the other hand represented by advo- 
cates who observe, interpret and comment on world political events on behalf 
of the global civil society. These may be international organizations as well as 
mass media, NGOs and professional communities of experts in specific policy 
areas (Meyer 1994). 

Unlike early modern authors of ceremonial literature, however, the mod- 
ern advocates of civil society find it easier to claim impartiality to the ex- 
tent that their accounts are derived from expertise based on evidence and 
adherence to journalistic and scientific standards rather than personal loy- 
alties. To a certain extent, they act as neutral referees in many policy areas 
and contribute to making national performance in certain policy areas ob- 
jectively comparable in terms of whether they achieve universalized welfare 
goals (Meyer 2000). Depending on the policy field and welfare objective, the 
international comparison of welfare indicators can be used to justify status 
differences that have been achieved in an open performance-based compe- 
tition. This fulfils another condition for competition that we derived from 
Simmel, namely that the distribution of a scarce good (in this case: status) 
depends on a performance-based procedure. 

The status of nation states is now determined by their perceived per- 
formance in various fields, a performance that varies over time and can be 
observed in terms of comparable “careers” (Dorn/Tacke 2018). “The spatial 
metaphor of fixed positions that can be occupied and appropriated,” noted 
Luhmann (2013b: 261) “is replaced by a time metaphor in which the danger 
of displacement is succeeded by the risk of landing in unfavorable positions 
owing to decisions.” This focus on the performance of formally equal states 
stands in stark contrast to fixed statuses in other fields. The permanent mem- 
bers of the UN Security Council, for example, are still the victorious pow- 
ers of World War II. Their status is to a certain extent “set in stone” by the 
membership rules of the United Nations, although much has changed in the 
meantime with decolonisation and the rise or fall of supposed great powers 
(Pouliot 2014). Such one-dimensional and invariable status orders are partic- 
ularly prone to conflict, while open competition in different policy fields can 
help to ease tensions in international relations. Indeed, if there are multiple 
dynamic and performance-based status orders, this increases the chances of 
achieving a good position in at least one ranking. For these reasons, as Ami- 
tai Etzioni (1962) argues, competition can be explicitly propagated as a non- 
violent alternative to open conflict that can reduce conflict potentials to the 
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extent that it transforms status and prestige into subjects of a fair and regu- 
lated procedure with an open outcome. Furthermore, the idea often prevails 
that competition can lead to improved performance, innovation and rational- 
isation of political decisions and performances (Cerny 1997). 

Under these conditions, rankings seem to have gained in importance over 
the past two or three decades as a virtual arena for international competi- 
tion. They are not only aimed at measuring and improving nation state per- 
formance but also at providing a stage on which the distribution of status is 
on the one hand made more dynamic and on the other hand achieved by less 
conflict-prone means (Cooley/Snyder 2015; Davis et al. 2012a, 2012b; Youssef 
2018). In this way, social structures and semantics of competition also be- 
come manifest and have an impact on the production and presentation of 
these rankings. 

Rankings can be used to substantiate status claims in a policy field. States 
leading a ranking on the basis of their supposedly successful policies may find 
it easier to fend off criticism and demands for reform, whereas this is much 
more difficult at lower positions in a ranking (van der Vleuten/Verloo 2012). 
In certain policy areas they have superior chances of asserting their view of a 
given situation and can present their own policies as best practice. 

Modern nation-state rankings are embedded in a semantics of competi- 
tion. They claim to reflect a temporally and variable social status of nation- 
states with regard to certain policy issues (Cooley/Snyder 2015; Shore/Wright 
2015). Status in general is derived less from a divinely predetermined order 
and is also based less on the ascription of seniority or temporally stable qual- 
ities but is considered legitimate above all when it is acquired through tem- 
porally variable and competing achievements of various kinds (Parsons 1970; 
Corvellec 2017). Rankings apply this general idea in the context of interna- 
tional relations by constructing nation states as comparable actors compet- 
ing for the favor of a public, even if the compared nation states do not other- 
wise perceive each other as competitors and behave accordingly. They do so 
by means of comparing performances, by quantification, visualization, and 
repeated publication. They make the distribution of status and reputation ap- 
pear as a zero-sum game and transform a previously given and stable status 
order into a dynamic one (Brankovic et al. 2018). The semantics of competi- 
tion, therefore, have an immediate impact on the production and design of 
these rankings. 

To aggregate a variety of dimensions into one ranking position, rankings 
translate qualities into quantities (ibid: 274-275). Formalization and quantifi- 
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cation are among the most important means of claiming objectivity and a 
formally equal measurement of the listed countries. In this sense, interna- 
tional organizations also use rankings to make their decision-making struc- 
tures more flexible and to adapt them to a constantly changing world (Youssef 
2018). Typically, measurements are also repeated over and over again, and 
rankings are updated accordingly (Brankovic et al. 2018: 275-276). Changes in 
position are emphasized by symbolic markers such as up and down arrows, 
curve diagrams or numerical indications of the position gain. 

Another important connection between rankings and competition is that 
there are not only several indicators that form the basis for a single ranking, 
but that there are also several rankings in the same policy area. Both factors 
increase the probability that nation states will take leading positions at least 
for one indicator or at least in one ranking and thus not be completely dis- 
couraged from participating in the competition (Etzioni 1962: 29-31). If, how- 
ever, these ranking procedures cannot always contribute to higher mobility in 
a status system because certain states repeatedly occupy the last places in all 
the rankings, then a decision can also be made, which, despite the statistical 
evidence, may lead to an increase in formal status, as was the case with An- 
golas rise from a “least” to a “less developed country” (United Nations 2016). 
And, last but not least, the temporal structure of modern society makes it pos- 
sible to settle for a lower ranking position under the condition that an open 
future offers the plausible chance to improve one’s own status. This face-sav- 
ing interpretation is, so to speak, the functional equivalent of the assumption 
that one’s own status is divinely predetermined and that one has to come to 
terms with it. Ambition is thus not necessarily a sin under modern conditions 
but the precarious promise of a better future. This view gains plausibility in 
a world society that is not only able to establish competition but also to eval- 
uate it positively—regardless of whether competition actually contributes to 
a better world or just keeps the players in the game. 


Conclusion 


Competition is by no means a universal, but rather a structurally quite de- 
manding social form that differs substantially from conflict. There are social 
systems that make competition in certain respects possible and others that 
exclude it or make it appear pointless. Analyzing the semantics of a social 
field is a possible way to arrive at generalizable conclusions about whether 
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status competition is a structural factor that is part of shared convictions and 
reflexive expectations. Rankings and the literature accompanying them are 
relevant sources in this case because they form a medium in which status 
issues are communicated in a sophisticated but not too philosophical way. 
However, the selected rankings only say something about status competition 
in the context of world politics. They say nothing about the significance of 
competition and conflict in societies per se or in other social contexts such 
as sport, love, or commerce. It cannot be ruled out, for example, that in the 
early modern period there was competition in the search for marriage part- 
ners—provided that it was not prescribed by legal claims, ideas of predesti- 
nation or strict marriage and kinship rules in a very small upper class. Nor 
can it be assumed that modern rankings do play a significant role in world 
politics. However, they provided sufficient evidence to raise doubts about the 
assumption of a universality of competition. On the one hand, the similarities 
between premodern and modern rankings are striking and initially speak in 
favor of the assumption of universal status competition. On the other hand, 
these rankings are embedded in structural and semantic contexts that sug- 
gest a more differentiated diagnosis. The case is quite clear in modern world 
politics, where competition is structurally facilitated and can even be advo- 
cated as an alternative model to conflict—at least when it comes to achieving 
universalistic welfare goals. In contrast, there are no manifest indications of 
status competition in pre-modern courtly society, where, however, diplomatic 
interactions were notoriously characterized by status conflicts. Neither social 
structures nor semantics offered favorable conditions for competition in this 
context. This raises the question of whether and to what extent one can ac- 
tually speak of international (or inter-dynastic) status competition in early 
modern court society. 

It is in any case appropriate to speak of competition if it can be proved 
in specific historical situations. However, this does not necessarily say some- 
thing about the structural characteristics of a system. It is also acceptable to 
speak of “struggles” in a more general sense if the difference between con- 
flict and competition is unclear. However, this also means a loss of analytical 
clarity. 

From a theoretical point of view, the question also arises of whether com- 
petition is an appropriate model for theories of social change. This particularly 
concerns theories of state formation, which often assume geopolitical compe- 
tition to be a driving force in the evolution of international systems (Teschke 
2003: 117-119). On the one hand, they predominantly analyze the dynamics of 
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direct (military) conflicts about territories rather than indirect competition. 
On the other hand, every serious theory of evolution considers randomness, 
rather than a “survival of the fittest”, as a decisive principle (Bonner 2013). 
As with the lottery, it would be therefore misleading in this context to speak 
of competition, unless in a metaphorical, but analytically insufficient sense. 
Rather, social evolution could be understood more generally as a differentia- 
tion of mechanisms of structural variation, selection and stabilization (Luh- 
mann 2013a: 251-253). Such a general theory of socio-cultural evolution would 
enable us to understand the differentiation of conflict, competition, cooper- 
ation or reciprocity as a historical variable, which also depends on the extent 
to which the reproduction and structural change of a society are dependent 
on face-to-face interactions (Luhmann 1987b). Finally, analysts may as well 
simply assume competition where it is structurally possible and semantically 
reflected. Where this is not the case, Ludwig Wittgensteins dictum is to be 
recommended: “What we cannot speak about we must pass over in silence” 
(Wittgenstein 2001: 89). 
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Network Power Europe and Competition 
at the UN Human Rights Council 


Anatoly Boyashov 


This contribution discusses the networked character of competition in world 
politics. While it follows the theoretical argument of competition for scarce 
objects in world politics (Werron 2014, 2015), the chapter engages with the 
question of what a scarce object in international organizations could be. Based 
on network theory, this chapter suggests that actors in international orga- 
nizations significantly contribute to their competitiveness through the en- 
hancement of their structural positions in networks relative to other actors. 
Actors establish and sustain networks to exert influence via control over com- 
munication flow within a network. In the case of networks within interna- 
tional organizations, the degree of centrality of an actor in the network de- 
termines their final access to the scarce objects of power, wealth, or status. 
The main structural positions in networks that actors compete for have tended 
to be largely associated with the terms of ‘a network leader’ and ‘a network 
broker’. These positions enable actors to exert their influence in international 
organizations and, on a larger scale, in world politics. 

Studies of the EU’s actorness in competition have tended to concentrate 
around the question of what kind of power the EU is or should be. Two sugges- 
tions have framed this debate: ‘normative power Europe’ and ‘market power 
Europe’. This debate continues to resonate in recent research focused on the 
EU capacities to set world regulatory standards and exert influence over global 
corporations (Bradford 2020). ‘Normative power Europe’ presupposes that the 
EU sets world regulatory standards because of its normative basis (competi- 
tion for status) (Manners 2002). ‘Market power Europe’ argues that the EU’s 
market is a strong impetus to compete for wealth (Damro 2012). The chapter 
returns to the methodological framework of EU regulatory networks, apply- 
ing it to the EU external action at international organizations. The core of the 
EU’s networks has comprised EU institutions that bridge all relevant stake- 
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holders, thus uniting them to achieve the EU’s priorities (cf. Dehousse 1997; 
Mathieu 2016). On that basis, the hypothesis is that the increasing complexity 
of international organizations pushes the EU to act as ‘network power Europe’ 
and compete for the structural position of a ‘bridge’ in complex networks. To 
test the hypothesis, this chapter poses the question of how the EU’s attempts 
to build networks behind human rights promotion improve the EU’s position 
relative to other actors and stakeholders at the UN Human Rights Council 
(UN HRC). 

The subsequent sections of this chapter deal with the following objectives. 
The first section examines competition in world politics from the perspec- 
tive of network theory. It highlights the deficiencies of a ‘one-level’ focus in 
studies of world politics, and more specifically, in research on international 
organizations. This tendency regards competition in world politics as exclu- 
sively competition among states and, rarely, among international legal sub- 
jects, where states constitute the international political system and all other 
stakeholders are considered as the system’s environment. Even if the role of 
non-state stakeholders in world politics has been persistently highlighted by 
liberal institutionalists and scholars of global governance, the restricted ‘one- 
level’ focus has remained, with states and non-state stakeholders constituting 
their respective levels of governance or systems. At the same time, the com- 
plexity of actors and stakeholders that compete in world politics has been 
increasing, leading to the establishment of complex ties both within levels 
of governance and across them. The theoretical argument developed in this 
chapter pinpoints the complexity of these ties, which determines the network 
character of competition in world politics. It asks what ‘scarcity’ could mean 
in this context, and explores how varied actors in world politics gain advan- 
tage in network competition within international organizations. 

The second section of the chapter investigates the case of network com- 
petition at the UN Human Rights Council. The section describes the institu- 
tional setting of the UN HRC and elaborates on the types of networks that 
have emerged at this intergovernmental body of the UN system. I argue that 
actors and stakeholders at international organizations, and particularly at the 
UN HRC, sustain complex network across three main ‘levels’ of governance: 
intergovernmental, interinstitutional, and interorganizational. 

The final section of the chapter deals with the ‘actorness’ of the EU as one 
of the formal diplomatic networks at the UN HRC. Existing research on this 
matter points to EU attempts to compete for status or wealth, to exert external 
pressure through norms and regulations or through market-related benefits. 


Network Power Europe 


To gain advantage, the EU competes with external actors as ‘normative power 
Europe’ and ‘market power Europe‘, the two concepts that have framed the 
academic debate on the EU’s influence in world politics. In terms of com- 
petition for scarce goods, as ‘normative power Europe’, the EU competes for 
status, as ‘market power Europe—for wealth. Following the methodology of 
network theory, I argue that the EU acts as ‘network power Europe’ at the 
UN HRC, establishing complex ties with actors and stakeholders, and gain- 
ing relative advantage through network brokerage. The complex institutional 
setting of the EU’s external action improves the EU’s capacity to establish 
and sustain complex ties at the intergovernmental, interinstitutional (among 
international institutions), and interorganizational levels (among private en- 
terprises and NGOs). 


Network Competition in International Organizations 


Despite its centrality in many theories of international relations, the defini- 
tion of competition in international organizations has never attained schol- 
arly consensus (see introduction to this volume). A recent general definition 
of competition involves “... the attempt to gain advantage, often relative to 
others believed to pose a challenge or threat, through the self-interested pur- 
suit of contested goods such as power, security, wealth, influence, and status” 
(Mazarr et al. 2018: 5). A more sophisticated understanding of competition 
relates to the ‘scarce goods’ in world politics. From this perspective, actors 
and stakeholders in world politics compete for the attention of a third party 
while third parties frame the scarcity of attention, legitimacy, and prestige 
(Werron 2014). In the complex networks of international organizations, the 
management of the scarce goods is run by the ‘brokers’ that bridge all rele- 
vant nodes in a network (Kwon et al. 2020). Based on such understanding, 
this subsection aims to exploit how the EU ensures the position of a ‘broker’ 
within complex networks of the UN Human Rights Council. 

In the nineteenth century, the Concert of Europe preserved the aspira- 
tions of ‘great powers’ to control the balance of power in world politics. While 
international organizations often follow this structural pattern today, a few of 
them—especially, the principal organs of the UN—maintain the principle of 
equal sovereignty based on the UN Charter. This principle presupposes that 
every state member of the UN has one vote in the UN intergovernmental bod- 
ies. The principle of equal sovereignty was a novelty introduced by the UN and 
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changed the understanding of what a scarce good in world politics could be. 
Since the UN Charter entered into force on 24 October 1945, the ‘great powers’ 
have been in need for votes from ‘medium’ and ‘small’ states (Klein 1974). 

At least according to their founding documents, international organiza- 
tions formally function to ensure international cooperation rather than com- 
petition. Still, the formal umbrellas of international treaties have never pre- 
vented international actors and stakeholders from entering antagonistic rela- 
tions with others and seeking advantages in international relations. The pre- 
dominant focus on international legal treaties in theories of international re- 
lations has resulted in the view of international organizations as institutional- 
ized forms of cooperation and competition among states. International rela- 
tions scholars explain international organizations as instruments of states or 
arenas for state competition and cooperation that mandate international or- 
ganizations to function (Koch 2009, 2015). According to the neorealist school 
of thought, meanwhile, an international organization is “a set of rules in 
which states should cooperate and compete with each other” (Mearsheimer 
1994: 8). The other characteristic of competition in the realist and neorealist 
schools of international relations have referred to enhancement of hierarchies 
among ‘great powers’ and their environment. Competition is an intense form 
of international conflict embracing struggles for power, influence, and hege- 
mony, which is an exclusive prerogative of a few states regarded as ‘legitimate 
players’ in the international arena. 

This preoccupation with hierarchical intergovernmental competition in 
international organizations has avoided a consistent analysis of transnational 
and domestic stakeholders, who are also involved in world politics. Besides 
domestic stakeholders presenting diverging views within states, the UN sys- 
tem and particularly the UN Secretary-General have become more influential 
in peaceful settlements of conflicts (Zacher 1966). The realist assumption that 
the UN simply reflects the interests of the ‘great powers’ has been confronted 
by the process of autonomization of the UN and its augmenting interde- 
pendence with transnational actors, including networked cities, parliaments, 
commercial enterprises, and non-governmental organizations (Castells 1999). 

The improved capacities of networks of transnational stakeholders in in- 
ternational organizations should widen our understanding of scarcity or a 
contested good at international organizations. According to the leading the- 
orists of liberal institutionalism, increasing interdependence among actors 
and stakeholders in world politics has moved the focus of competition from 
absolute security gains and the struggle for power to economic growth and 
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status (Keohane/Nye 1972; Grieco 1988). If earlier studies in realist thought 
promoted the view of competition as an intense form of conflict, liberal insti- 
tutionalism mainstreamed the network component of competition, insisting 
that international organizations play a significant role in world politics due to 
complex interdependence. Relative advantages in attaining attention, legiti- 
macy, and prestige can also, therefore, be a scarce good in complex networks 
of international organizations (Werron 2014; 2015). 

Sociological studies of world politics suggest that not only the distribu- 
tion of power in the world system but also the mode of power distribution 
have become a scarce good in world competition. The ‘global transformation’ 
of the ‘long nineteenth century’ has changed firstly, the distribution of power 
in world politics, and secondly, the mode of power (Buzan/Lawson 2015). The 
modern distribution of power stems through increasingly complex network 
relations (Buzan/Albert 2010: 22, 131). These complex network relations frame 
the power of actors and stakeholders in world politics, making ties and con- 
nections a ‘new’ scarce good in world politics. Even if the ‘great powers’ aim 
at security, wealth, and power, the activities of ‘big players’ are constrained by 
a multiplicity of non-state actors, groups of activists, and advocacy networks. 
These stakeholders, being interconnected with states, may not only constrain, 
but also enhance the states’ capacity for action at international organizations. 

Do all ties or specific sets of ties represent scarce goods in complex net- 
work in world politics? How do actors and stakeholders compete for a scarce 
good in networks? Network studies at international organizations are often 
combined with international relations and organizational theories, which ef- 
ficiently explore cases of international organizations and governance but do 
not fully exploit the added value offered by network theory. 

According to Hafner-Burton et al., networks at international organiza- 
tions are commonly understood as sets of relations among all nodes that 
form a structure enabling or constraining its individual nodes (2009: 560). 
As Kahler finds, two approaches to networks at international organizations 
have emerged: networks as actors and networks as structures (Kahler 2009). 
In the actor-oriented approach, a network is an acting force complemented 
by various international legal actors and organizations. In the structure-ori- 
ented approach, a network is a form of permanent communication: a flow- 
forming structure, enabling or constraining its node or agents. 

Scarce goods in networks at international organizations reflect varying 
centralization patterns among its constitutive agents or nodes (Hafner- 
Burton et al. 2009: 582). Networks comprise of nodes and the ties among 
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them; and their characteristics derive from the position of a node in a 
network. Numerous patterns of hierarchical structuring (centralization) can 
therefore be observed. Some depend on the number of ties, others on the 
capacity to bridge isolated parts of networks or to connect to nodes that are 
themselves better connected (Cudworth/Hobden 2010: 403; Bovaird 2008; 
Bousquet/Curtis 2011: 47). 

In network theory, these patterns of centralization are called ‘centralities’. 
Centrality is the main scarce good in networks at international organizations. 
Centrality shows a family of properties related to the structural importance or 
prominence of a node in a network (Borgatti et al. 2009; Freeman 2004). With 
high centrality measurements a node—an actor at an international organiza- 
tion—has better access to resources and information flow among the other 
nodes. From such a standpoint, the more central an actor is, the better oppor- 
tunities an actor has to expect support in a conflict, to withhold the benefits 
of recognition, and to coerce other actors. As argued by Beckfield, structural 
inequality is based on the unequal centralization of networks at international 
organizations, which in its turn opens room for states and societies with priv- 
ileged positions to set the agenda, implement policies, and frame instruments 
of international regulation and cooperation (Beckfield 2008). 

Measurements of centrality may be computed via a set of techniques 
(Gloor 2017). Two main scarce structural positions correspond to high cen- 
trality measurements. The first is that of a leader, connected to the highest 
number of nodes in the network. The second is that of a broker: a position 
that enables the actor to form a bridge between isolated clusters of a network 
(Hafner-Burton et al. 2009: 571). 

Due to the increased complexity of international organizations, a large 
and varied number of actors and stakeholders are involved in networks at 
international organizations. These include states, NGOs, institutions, private 
enterprises, and transnational corporations. According to rational choice the- 
ory, each actor or stakeholder would have its own motivation to compete, 
seeking a scarce good of security, wealth, or status (Glaser 2010). In network 
competition at international organizations, actors and stakeholders would ex- 
ert their influence and reach their objectives through complex network rela- 
tionships and competition for structural positions of the core leaders or bro- 
kers. 
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Network Competition in the UN HRC 


Together with relevant stakeholders, the institutional mechanisms of the Hu- 
man Rights Council constitute a complex system of governance, where actors, 
such as the European Union, compete for brokerage across governmental, in- 
stitutional, and organizational levels of governance. These networks include 
various types of actors and stakeholders falling into categories identified by 
Kaasch and Martens (2015): public and private actors, epistemic communities, 
states, NGOs and national human rights institutions, transnational corpora- 
tions and large enterprises.’ 

The promotion of human rights at the UN Human rights Council is en- 
sured via a multi-actor approach. Actors seek to improve their network bro- 
kerage in order to set international standards in human rights, draft inter- 
national treaties, promote a particular view on the international system, or 
establish financial instruments to support civil society and create relative ad- 
vantages in international negotiations. In doing so, actors and stakeholders 
establish and sustain ties across three main levels of governance at the UN 
HRC: interstate (among governments), interorganizational (among non-gov- 
ernmental organizations), and interinstitutional (among international orga- 
nizations as self-sufficient actors). 

At first, competition for brokerage occurs at the intergovernmental level. 
State diplomatic networks have been a longstanding structural characteristic 
of the UN system, since states hold the principal position at the UN under 
the sovereignty principle stipulated by the UN Charter. It is states who are 
members of the UN and parties to international human rights agreements. It 
is states, too, who take formal decisions at the UN and contribute to the UN’s 
regular budget. 

Since the UN Human Rights Council was established as an intergovern- 
mental body, states have borne the responsibility for decision-making at HRC 
sessions, producing resolutions, summaries, recommendations, and conclu- 
sions. The HRC sessions are held three times per year: in March (four weeks), 


1 The term ‘relevant stakeholders’ has been widely used at the UN. The UN HRC rules of 
procedure include states and ‘other relevant stakeholders including NGOs and NHRIs’. 
To keep the existing lines at the UN, this contribution refers to actors in case of entities 
with international legal personality, and to ‘relevant stakeholders’ in case of entities 
without international legal personality, cf. Shaw 2008. 
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June (three weeks), and September (three weeks). The Council may hold a spe- 
cial session upon a request of one-third of the Councils member’s request. 
By 2020, almost all 30 special sessions have focused on situations in a country 
or a region. The sessions include numerous discussions, side events, presen- 
tation of reports from the OHCHR, and the HRC subsidiary bodies. 

Though the decisions at the UN HRC are taken on the intergovernmental 
level, the transnational access of the UN for other relevant stakeholders forces 
the diplomatic actors to compete for brokerage not only at the intergovern- 
mental but also at institutional and organizational level—for the attention of 
NGOs, groups of people, and non-state actors, in general (Tallberg et al. 2013; 
Tallberg et al. 2018). How do the EU’s diplomatic networks operate within this 
institutional context? 

To address this question, we must understand clearly the nature of the 
diplomatic networks that act within the UN HRC. Firstly, diplomatic networks 
involve coalitions that exist within the UN system as well as those outside the 
UN. Secondly, the network perspective on diplomacy reflects the complex- 
ity of situational coalition making—networks are dynamic and may adapt to 
changes of environment. These networks may reconfigure themselves based 
on a thematic issue and exist in three main forms. The first are regional diplo- 
matic networks—state coalitions based on five regional UN Charter group- 
ings. The second are formal diplomatic networks—state coalitions based on 
formal international organizations. The third are informal diplomatic net- 
works—informal political coalitions of ‘like-minded’ states. 


Table 1. UN HRC Diplomatic networks 
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Regional diplomatic net- 
works 


Formal diplomatic net- 
works 


Informal diplomatic net- 
works 


African states (African 
group), Asia-Pacific 
States (Asian-Pacific 
group), Latin American 
and Caribbean States 
(GRULAC), 
European and other 
States (WEOG), Eastern 
European States (EEG) 


Western 


European Union, African 
Union, Eurasian Eco- 
nomic Union, Union State, 
MERCOSUR, CARICOM, 
Organization of Islamic 
Cooperation, ASEAN, Non- 
Aligned Movement (NAM), 
G77 (or G77+China), Arab 
League, Commonwealth, 
Francophonie 


Like-Minded Group of largely 
developing and ex-communist 
countries (LMG), JUSCANZ 
group of US allies in the 
Pacific, various ‘Groups of 
Friends, and contact groups, 
such as the Contact Group 
on the Council membership, 
Group of Friends on Respon- 
sibility to Protect, Group of 


Friends of the Syrian People, 
Group of Friends of the Small 
Island Developing States, 
Group of Friends on national 
mechanisms for implementa- 
tion, reporting and follow-up 
(NMIRFs), Lima Group 


Even though the process of human rights promotion should in theory 
be based on cooperation, actors and stakeholders get actively involved in 
competition for structural positions in complex networks of the Human 
Rights Council through coalition formation. It is widely acknowledged in 
research on the UN Human Rights Council that the main actors in this 
competition are coalitions of states. The UN system has been subject to bloc 
politics since its establishment. Coalition formation at the UN, as claimed by 
Chané and Sharma (2016), allows states to increase lobbying capacities and 
bargaining power by maximizing their total number of votes; and reduce 
‘time’ costs through ‘burden-sharing mechanisms. As argued by Smith, 
Wouters and Chané, the UN HRC is an illustrative case of the regional and 
political concurring blocs that have emerged since 2006 (Wouters/Chané 
2016; Smith 2017; 2015). At the same time, openness to stakeholders also 
ensures that the UN HRC exhibits a strong degree of stratification, both 
among states and stakeholders. The latter has not yet received significant 
consideration, nor have interlinkages across the interstate, interinstitutional, 
or interorganizational levels. 
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The wealth of academic research on respective coalition formation 
through voting procedures or resolution co-sponsorship has yet to be re- 
inforced with network research that extends beyond interstate coalition 
formation. Yet the process of human rights promotion at the UN HRC 
involves more than states’ coalitions. It is not only state blocs who engage 
constructively in communication or competition but also networks of states, 
NGOs, private enterprises, and international institutions. Since the process 
of communication involves all of these, states operate within a field con- 
stituted by a range of non-state actors. It is this reality that leads to the 
emergence of complex networks at international organizations. 

The EU represents a formal diplomatic network that has emerged at the 
HRC on the basis of a coordination process among states. Regional and al- 
liance organizations usually enjoy the status of an observer to the General 
Assembly and are thus observers at the Human Rights Council as a sub- 
sidiary body of the General Assembly (with the exception of the EU with 
the status of an enhanced observer, due to the organizational changes to 
the Union after the Lisbon Treaty). Formal diplomatic networks have been 
regarded as a consistent pattern of UN politics as these networks allow the 
states to build sustainable coalitions and coordinate their actions at the UN 
regularly (Chané/Sharma 2016; Wouters/Chané 2016). 

Formal diplomatic networks are based on the coordinated priorities of 
groups of states and regional institutional mechanisms. Coordination within 
these networks allows the states to increase the effectiveness of negotiations 
and reach their priorities through ‘burden-sharing actions, in other words, 
through the distribution of roles in negotiations. On the one hand, these 
networks may sometimes prioritize political solidarity against universal pro- 
motion of human rights, which can serve as a cause of politicization of the 
Human Rights Council and a decrease in consensus (Freedman/Houghton 
2017). On the other hand, such political solidarity, though it may constrain 
the space for international dialogue, still establishes a system of checks and 
balances, which can foster international cooperation. The necessary condition 
for such enhancement of international cooperation is the bridging of various 
subgroups in complex networks. 

To compete effectively at the UN HRC, formal diplomatic networks have 
to consistently augment their brokerage power: between other diplomatic 
networks and coalitions as well as between non-governmental stakeholders. 
Diplomatic networks operate through coordination and burden-sharing 
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practices: diplomatic networks do not speak with ‘one voice’ but via ‘multiple 
voices’ (Smith 2010). 

At the same time, these networks are no longer ‘blocs’ as they may have 
divergent thematic priorities on certain issues (Smith 2017). For example, EU 
human rights promotion of at the UN Human Rights Council takes three main 
forms. The first is the adoption of respective HRC resolutions submitted ‘on 
behalf of the EU’ as a whole. The other share of priorities is reached through 
HRC resolutions submitted on behalf of EU member states. The second op- 
tion is usually taken in case the EU is not completely unanimous on the opera- 
tionalization of a priority. The third formula is the submission of EU priorities 
not by the EU member states but instead by the members of the EU+ network. 
This includes states that are to become the EU members, closely cooperate 
with the EU, or are beneficiaries of the EU financial instruments. Finally, 
the priorities of diplomatic networks are implemented not only though co- 
ordination among states but also through regional institutional mechanisms, 
i.e. through the EU financial instruments of the European Instrument for 
Democracy and Human rights and the European Neighborhood Instrument 
operated by the European Commission. 
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Table 2. EU Resolutions ofthe UN HRC in 2020 (43rd and 44th sessions) 


On be- Situation of human rights in Myanmar 

half of Situation of human rights in the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 

the EU Mandate of the Special Rapporteur on the sale and sexual exploitation of 
children, including child prostitution, child pornography and other child 
sexual abuse material 
Freedom ofreligion or belief 

On be- Situation of human rights in the Syrian Arab Republic 

half of Freedom of opinion and expression: mandate of the Special Rapporteur on the 

the EU promotion and protection of the right to freedom of opinion and expression 

member | Situation of human rights in the Islamic Republic of Iran 

states Rights of persons belonging to national or ethnic, religious and linguistic mi- 


norities: mandate of the Special Rapporteur on minority issues 

Mental health and human rights 

Adequate housing as a component of the right to an adequate standard of liv- 
ing, and the right to non-discrimination in this context 

Regional arrangements for the promotion and protection of human rights 
Promotion and protection of human rights and the implementation of the 
2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development 

Torture and other cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment: 
mandate of the Special Rapporteur 

The right to education 

Trafficking in persons, especially women and children: strengthening human 
rights through enhanced protection, support and empowerment of victims of 
trafficking, especially women and children 

Mandate of the Special Rapporteur on extrajudicial, summary or arbitrary ex- 
ecutions 

Elimination of discrimination against persons affected by leprosy and their 
family members 

Independence and impartiality of the judiciary, jurors and assessors, and the 
independence of lawyers 

Situation of human rights in Eritrea 

Situation of human rights in Belarus 

Fifteenth anniversary of the responsibility to protect populations from geno- 
cide, war crimes, ethnic cleansing and crimes against humanity, as enshrined 
in the World Summit Outcome of 2005 

Business and human rights: Working Group on the issue of human rights and 
transnational corporations and other business enterprises and improving ac- 
countability and access to remedy 

Freedom of opinion and expression 

Extreme poverty and human rights 
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On Mandate of the Special Rapporteur on the situation of human rights defend- 
behalf ers 
of the Cooperation with Georgia 
non-EU Promotion and protection of human rights in Nicaragua 
states Awareness raising on the rights of persons with disabilities, and habilitation 
(EU+ and rehabilitation 
net- The promotion and protection of human rights in the context of peaceful 
work) protests 

Special Rapporteur on the rights of persons with disabilities 


Compiled by the author. Data from the UN HRC extranet. URL: https://extranet.ohchr. 
org/sites/hrc/ (accessed 17.09.2020) 


Table 2 illustrates the variety of formats to build the EU networks at the 
Human Rights Council. The notable EU+ network includes states from the 
other formal diplomatic networks that are part of other regional organiza- 
tions. While these regional organizations have their own priorities and some- 
times even contest those of the EU, on some thematic matters a few states 
from other diplomatic networks join the EU. The HRC institutional structure 
reflects that formal diplomatic networks are simultaneously cooperating with 
and contesting the other formal networks at the HRC dependent on the par- 
ticular thematic scope of an initiative (Laatikainen/Smith 2017). 

The overall capacities, cohesiveness, and visibility of these networks vary. 
For example, the Non-Aligned Movement (NAM) comprises 120 states; the 
G77 networks consists of 134 states; the formal diplomatic network of the 
Commonwealth, 53 states; the EU network, 28 states; the African Union, 
55 states; the Organization for Islamic Cooperation—57 states, and so on. 
These networks are often based on regional economic integration organiza- 
tions—like the EU or the Eurasian Economic Union—or intergovernmental 
regional political organizations—like the Organization of Islamic Coopera- 
tion. These networks depend on the structural cohesiveness of the respective 
international organizations; they decompose once an organization ceases to 
exist (as in the case of the Warsaw Pact network). 

While there are a variety of international organizations outside the UN 
with coordinating functions, not all of them visibly set and coordinate their 
objectives at the HRC. Only some of them can be regarded as consistent for- 
mal diplomatic networks as they coordinate their activities permanently be- 
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fore the HRC meetings and at the UN Office in Geneva. Among those net- 
works, the most sustainable are those that present their statements and res- 
olutions on behalf of their respective group and coordinate their activities at 
the HRC during sessions every day. In this regard, the most visible networks 
are the networks of the European Union, the League of Arab States, the Orga- 
nization of Islamic Cooperation, the African Union, and the Organization of 
American States. 42% of all resolutions of the Council, submitted from 2006 
to 2015, were sponsored or co-sponsored from these five formal diplomatic 
networks (Chané/Sharma 2016). The other sustainable formal diplomatic net- 
works are those of the Non-Aligned Movement, the G77, and the Common- 
wealth of Independent States. These networks are dynamic—the G77 network 
has shown a high degree of cooperation with China in the coordination of pri- 
orities and has started to make statements on behalf of the G77+China net- 
work, especially, in promotion of the UN Charter and the principle of state 
sovereignty (Okano-Heijmans et. al 2019). Besides declaratory statements, the 
G77 together with China started to strengthen the UN human rights machin- 
ery by contributing extra funds to the budget of the Office of the High Com- 
missioner for Human Rights (Lock 2006). 


Network Power Europe at the UN HRC 


The European Union is one of the exemplary international actors involved in 
network competition at international organizations. Its simultaneous oper- 
ation as an intergovernmental and supranational organization has produced 
the complex institutional setting of the EU machinery across levels of gover- 
nance in world politics, and particularly at the UN. What is the scarce good the 
EU competes for, however, remains a question that raises intriguing disputes. 
One of the earlier layers of these disputes differentiates between the civilian 
and military attitudes of the EU developed by Duchéne and Bull (Manners 
2002; Orbie 2008). A more recent discussion follows the deepening of the Eu- 
ropean integration and suggests that the EU is able to act as ‘normative power 
Europe’ and thus competes for the definition of what is ‘normal’ in world poli- 
tics; and also that the EU operates as ‘market power Europe’ hence competing 
on the basis of market and for power and wealth (Damro 2012). Both norma- 
tive and market dimensions integrate in the sense of the general attitude of 
the EU to export regional standards on the global level, however, these di- 
mensions vary in the understanding of what is the EU identity that drives 
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the capacities of this regional economic integration organization: norms or 
market. 

The debate on what kind of identity the EU has—‘normative power Europe’ 
or ‘market power Europe—refers respectively to the political and market-re- 
lated bases of the history of the European integration. For example, since the 
EU has been founded on the core value of liberty, the EU competes for the pro- 
motion of this value externally. At the same time, having a significant single 
market, thorough institutional legislation, and interconnection with interest 
groups, the EU externalizes its internal economic activities to compete for 
economic power in the world. These bases of the EU integration, as argued 
by Damro, predispose the EU to act as market power Europe and compete for 
economic power (2012: 689). 

From the perspective of network theory, EU external action is based on 
sustaining complex networks during the internal decision-making and exter- 
nalization of the EU internal policies. The EU acts as ‘network power Europe’ 
due to the great scope of institutions and stakeholders involved in the EU ex- 
ternal action. EU external action at international organizations involves ac- 
tions of the EU member states and the EU institutions as well as all other 
relevant stakeholders represented by consultative institutional bodies, insti- 
tutions, NGOs, and enterprises from the European region. A great variety 
of intergovernmental and non-governmental stakeholders represent the EU 
network at an international organizations and compete for the EU’s struc- 
tural position of a broker in world politics. Network power Europe is ex- 
ercised through what Delreux and Keukeleire call the “informal division of 
labor” (2017). The emergence of network power Europe has a political back- 
ground. The EU has given strategic priority to the HRC in both action plans 
on human rights and democracy in 2012-2014 and 2015-2019 (European Union 
2012, 2015). The internal process of adoption priorities for the HRC involves 
a great variety of mechanisms. Besides the adoption of the priorities by the 
Council of the EU, the EU diplomatic network coordinates its actions at the 
HRC with the Guidelines that are developed by the European External Action 
Service (EEAS) after discussions at the European Council’s Working Party on 
Human Rights (COHOM) and the European Commission. The coordination 
may also involve meetings of the UN Working Party (CONUN) and geograph- 
ical working groups. 

How does the EU compete for structural brokerage at the UN HRC? The 
EU has been one of the most complex actors at the HRC. Firstly, the EU aims at 
being a broker on the diplomatic level, among states. The diplomatic network 
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of the EU comprises more than its 27 member states, and is often referred 
to as the EU+ network. It is often the case that the EU network augments 
its capabilities with the other countries aligning their positions with the EU 
one: the candidate countries to the EU (Albania, North Macedonia, Montene- 
gro, Serbia, Turkey, plus, Bosnia and Herzegovina as a potential candidate, 
the members of the European Single Market); together with Iceland, Liecht- 
enstein, Norway and Switzerland; and the states participating in the Euro- 
pean Neighbourhood Policy, including Morocco, Israel, Mauritania, Tunisia, 
Ukraine, Georgia and Moldova (Weber 1995; Blauberger/van Hüllen 2020). 
Notwithstanding the national capacities and priorities in the EU diplomatic 
network, it is the ‘big two—France and Germany—that constitute the core of 
the network and are capable of mobilizing the entire network (Krotz/Maher 
2016). 

The complexity of the EU network is reflected in the variety of thematic 
priorities initiated at the HRC on behalf of the EU, on behalf of the EU mem- 
ber states. In the first case, the thematic scope of the EU as a formal organiza- 
tion remains allegedly limited and focuses on country-specific resolutions (on 
situations in Belarus, Burundi, Myanmar, or the Democratic People’s Repub- 
lic of Korea), plus, rights of the child and freedom of religion or belief. Still, 
the thematic scope of the EU diplomatic network is much wider in terms of 
its thematic coverage as it comprises the national priorities of the EU mem- 
ber states, such as the independence of the Office of the High Commissioner 
for Human Rights (OHCHR), the provision of safe spaces for civil society and 
human rights defenders, and the centrality of prevention to the work of the 
HRC. 

Secondly, the EU has been effective in performing brokerage in connect- 
ing intergovernmental level with institutional (international organizations) 
and organizational (NGOs and businesses) stakeholders. As suggested by Zaru 
and Geurts (2012), the EU’s ability to stimulate networks at the UN is provided 
by the complexity of the EU external representation. Even if the HRC is an in- 
tergovernmental body and the promotion of human rights at the HRC relates 
to the intergovernmental EU Common Foreign and Security Policy matters, 
the EU network extends beyond its intergovernmental nature. 

First of all, EU brokerage is supported by the functioning of the EU Dele- 
gation—in case of the UN HRC, the EU Delegation in Geneva. The EU Delega- 
tion represents the EU together with the Rotating Presidency at the Council 
of the EU. The EU Delegation to the HRC is responsible for the coordination 
of the network and, sometimes, for informal negotiations that involve non- 
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governmental stakeholders (Biedenkopf/Petri 2019; Tawhida/de Jesús Butler 
2006; Maurer/Morgenstern-Pomorski 2018). The European Commission also 
has its own additional representation, especially in matters related to the vol- 
untary budget of the Office of the High Commissioner on Human Rights, 
which in the end enables the EU institutions to be directly connected to the 
HRC Secretariat and subsidiary mechanisms (Willa 2017). The EU High Rep- 
resentative for Foreign Affairs and Security Policy as well as the EU Special 
Representative for Human Rights can also participate in the High-Level Seg- 
ment and expert meetings of the HRC respectively (Smith 2010). 

To ensure and finally benefit from brokerage with institutional and orga- 
nizational stakeholders, the EU diplomatic network continues to intensively 
cooperate with the HRC mandate holders of the Special Procedures, notably, 
via the OHCHR and mandate holders’ briefings before the Political and Secu- 
rity Committee on Brussels (Kaddous 2015: 38). The EU Special Representative 
for Human Rights (EU SR) communicates to non-governmental stakeholders 
at the HRC side events, delivers speeches at the HRC, addresses the HRC ses- 
sions on behalf of the EU’s High Representative for Foreign Affairs and Secu- 
rity Policy, cooperates with the HRC special procedures and with the OHCHR, 
and ensures the implementation of the EU human rights guidelines. The EU 
network includes the outcomes of the HRC sessions in bilateral human rights 
policies that further reach civil society of third countries. In Geneva, the EU, 
together with the other countries, NGOs, representatives of international or- 
ganizations, delivers demarches and declarations. The Union finally ensures 
worldwide monitoring through interconnection between the EU Fundamen- 
tal Rights Agency and the EU Human Rights Focal Points with civil society 
organizations. The EU also includes human rights as essential elements of 
agreements, and promotes human rights through the other instruments and 
bodies, e.g. the Development Cooperation Instrument (Smith 2015). 


Conclusions 


The network perspective on competition in world politics stresses that 
scarcity in competition is a dynamic multidimensional phenomenon. In 
this regard, international organizations ensure communication flow for 
an increasing complexity of actors and stakeholders in world politics. The 
formal procedures of international organizations, and particularly, of the UN 
HRC, ensure sustainable communication within the levels of governance, i.e. 
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states with states, international institutions with international institutions, 
NGOs with NGOs, and so on. The formal procedures lead to the emergence 
of within-level networks. But what about communication flow across levels 
of governance? The institutional setting of the UN HRC is open for partici- 
pation of NGOs, but NGOs or institutions do not bear the same capacities 
in decision-making as states do. Therefore, brokerage in communication 
across levels of governance becomes a scarce object in network competition 
at international organizations. 

Brokerage in communication flow could be performed not only by ‘great 
powers’ but also by complex coalitions of states, NGOs, and international in- 
stitutions. According to dominant schools of IR theory, competition in world 
politics is an exclusive prerogative of states, or even of just a few ‘great pow- 
ers’. The network perspective highlights the dynamic character of network 
competition in international organizations. Competition for brokerage is con- 
ditioned on communication flow and not on the formal decision-making of 
an international organization. 

Acting as network power Europe, the EU exerts its economic, social and 
political influence through complex network relationships at international or- 
ganizations, and particularly at the UN HRC. The EU exercises this power to 
compete for the scarce object of brokerage in world politics. There are three 
main types of brokerage depending on the actors and stakeholders involved: 
the EU becomes a network broker in intergovernmental affairs, the EU per- 
forms brokerage between third state-parties and NGOs, and the EU bridges 
non-state organizations from the EU and non-EU member states. The com- 
petition for brokerage is exercised via complex networks of the EU member 
states, institutions, institutional bodies, and civil society organizations. 
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Social Mobility in the Global Order 
Rising Powers and the Convertibility of Capitals 


Katja Freistein & Thomas Müller 


World politics—just like world society more broadly—is witness to many 
forms of competition. Diverse (state) actors strive to increase their shares 
of socially valued goods, ranging from status over wealth and military capa- 
bilities to political authority. Many of these goods are sought after because 
they constitute what Pierre Bourdieu (1984) called “capitals”: sources of power 
that enable actors to shape their environment in ways favorable to their 
aspirations. This can refer to material forms of capital such as economic 
wealth, but also to non-material forms such as the reputation for being 
effective in fighting a pandemic disease. In this chapter, we explore the 
politics of capital conversion in world politics, which we conceptualize as the 
translation of capitals accumulated in one field of competition into another 
field of competition as well as the struggles over the rules governing this 
translation. Our approach is not strictly Bourdieusian, since we acknowledge 
the difficulties of translating his insights to the realm of world society, 
alongside their applicability to non-domestic settings. At the same time, we 
think that Bourdiews ideas of multiple capitals and capital conversion are 
compelling enough to further pursue them. 

More specifically, we focus on ‘rising powers’ such as China or India and 
their capacity to convert their rise into positions and conditions that en- 
able them to more strongly shape global order according to their aspirations. 
Thinking about global relations in terms of the ‘rise’ and ‘fall’ of states has 
a long tradition. Recent discussions about the potential danger or chances 
of an empowered China (Edelstein 2018) or a confrontation between China 
and the US (Mearsheimer 2010; Allison 2017) are but the latest episode in this 
tradition. The literature on emerging powers mostly concentrates on the po- 
litical implications and dynamics created by the rise of non-Western states, 
notably the pressure to adapt and reform the institutional arrangements of 
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global order to the changed stratification of world politics." While the liter- 
ature highlights the status conflicts that arise in such situations, it usually 
takes the existence ofthe patterns of stratification as a given and has paid lit- 
tle attention to how these patterns are produced and reproduced in the first 
place. By focusing on status conflicts, it moreover tends to overemphasize one 
dimension of the patterns of stratification—namely status hierarchies—and 
to bracket their multidimensional nature. 

We offer two arguments. First, in order to understand the link between 
rising powers and the evolution of global orders, it is important to account for 
the possibilities and limits of capital conversion which shape how social mo- 
bility—that is, the rise (or fall) of individual states—translates into changes 
in the institutions, cleavages and policies that together constitute the global 
order. The politics of capital conversion actualize and alter the prevalent con- 
ceptions of stratification, including the criteria for ranking states in status 
hierarchies, and are thus integral to the reproduction of the patterns of strat- 
ification. Second, the institutional dimension of global order is key to the pol- 
itics of capital conversion. Contrary to recent claims (Nexon/Neumann 2018), 
we argue that a hegemon—that is, the most powerful state—does not act as 
the symbolic hegemon setting the rules and rates of conversion. World politics 
is today much more institutionalized and polycentric than it was in previous 
phases of world history. Institutionalized settings have thus become impor- 
tant battle grounds for the production of equality and inequality (Fehl/Freis- 
tein 2020a, b; Müller 2019)—and hence also for the politics of capital conver- 
sion. Rising states strive to convert the capital they accumulated into more 
advantageous institutional positions while the established (Western) powers, 
who experience the relative gain in status of others as their own downward 
social mobility, seek to use the institutional settings to establish and uphold 
conditions for how capital conversion can take place that preserve their ad- 
vantageous positions. Conversely, powers that experience relative decline are 
likely to seek to preserve institutional arrangements with fit to their capitals 
and strategies of capital conversion. They may however also—as the UK did 
with Brexit—re-evaluate their membership in certain institutions when they 
perceive these institutions to hamper rather than foster their chances for fu- 
ture capital accumulation and conversion. 

In the following, we first elaborate on our notions of stratification and 
social mobility (section 2). We then discuss the processes and politics of cap- 


1 For good discussions of this literature, see Ward (2017) and Zarakol (2019). 
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ital conversion that are at play in world politics (section 3). Subsequently, 
we highlight three (non-exhaustive) changes in the institutional settings that 
drive and shape the current politics of capital conversion. First, several non- 
Western states have pursued a strategy of capital pooling by forming a club 
of their own—the BRICS*—in parallel to the existing Western club of the G7. 
Second, the established Western powers have tried to retain control over the 
conversion rates by themselves opening a new club, the G20, that brings to- 
gether the established with some of the rising states; thus initiating the for- 
mation of a new ‘upper class’ of states. Third, the biggest of the rising pow- 
ers—China—has attempted to subvert (or at least challenge) the rules of con- 
version set by the established powers by creating institutional infrastructures 
of its own preferences for conversion rates. Taken together, the three dimen- 
sions underscore the importance of institutions as both sites and means in 
the political struggles over the adaptation of global order to social mobility. 


Social Stratification and Mobility 


Stratification denotes the ordering of actors into superior and inferior so- 
cial positions based on their relative shares of socially valued goods (Grusky 
2001). Stratification is a key concept in sociology, where it is often used syn- 
onymously with ‘inequality’. While some authors in the field of international 
relations (IR) similarly employ the concept (Keene 2013a, b; 2014; Fehl/Freis- 
tein 2020a, b; Müller 2019), most talk of asymmetries (Philips 2017) or social 
hierarchies (Lake 2009) rather than social stratification, while avoiding the 
term inequalities. The concept of stratification we refer to here mostly corre- 
sponds to what Bially Mattern and Zarakol (2016: 629) call the “broad concep- 
tion” of hierarchies in which hierarchies are understood as “(intersubjectively) 
organized inequality”. 

Stratification researchers define social mobility as the presence of oppor- 
tunities for the improvement of life situations during and across lifespans 
(Grusky 2001: 12). Adapted to world politics, social mobility can be under- 
stood as changes in the chances of states to realize their aims that arise out 
of increases or decreases in their shares of various forms of capital. These 
chances depend on the criteria for social mobility that underpin the social 


2 The BRICS group comprises Brazil, Russia, India, China, and South-Africa. 
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order. Social mobility can in this sense be analyzed in two ways: as the im- 
provement of the relative position of individual states (e.g. ‘China is rising) 
and, in aggregate, as the overall level of changes in the relative positions of 
states within international society (e.g. ‘there is not much social mobility in 
international society’). This conceptualization differs from that underpinning 
social identity theories in the status literature in IR. In social identity theo- 
ries, social mobility refers to the emulation of “the values and practices of the 
higher-status group with the goal of gaining admission into elite clubs” (Lar- 
son/Shevchenko 2010: 67). This literature assumes that all states share similar 
status aspirations. Following stratification researchers, we argue that emu- 
lation is but one possibility of how actors seek to convert increases in their 
shares of capital into more advantageous social positions. Social mobility is 
in this perspective, first, about the potential for changes in the patterns of 
stratification and, second, about the effects of the changes on the ability of 
states to shape their own fates. 

Sociological approaches to stratification stress its multidimensional na- 
ture. We draw especially on Pierre Bourdieu’s conceptualization of stratifica- 
tion as a multidimensional distribution of various forms of capital that actors accu- 
mulate and use (Bourdieu 1985). The notion of capitals refers to resources over 
which actors compete and which allow actors to control the relative shares 
of socially valued goods. Bourdieu identified four types of capital: economic, 
social, cultural, and symbolic. As Bourdieu developed this set of capitals for 
the analysis of the social mobility of individuals in mostly national societies, it 
has to be modified for the analysis of social mobility among states. States are, 
notably, corporate actors and the forms of capitals that matter in national so- 
cieties are not necessarily the same capitals that matter in world politics. We 
therefore assume that capital can take a variety of forms in world politics, in- 
cluding economic wealth, military capabilities, crucial governance positions 
and privileges, status, reputation and so on. The form and salience of capitals 
are field-specific and, like fields themselves, subject to change (Bigo 2011: 245). 
Moreover, their distribution varies both across social fields—that is, arenas in 
which actors compete over capitals (Go 2008)—and over time. 

States seem to strive to accrue various forms of capitals. Even states with 
enormous economic or military capital seek for other forms of capital to en- 
hance the legitimacy of their social positions and demands, particularly be- 
cause international relations have become more legalized and institutional- 
ized (Hurd 2017). The position of an actor in a social system such as world pol- 
itics accordingly depends on the “overall volume of the capital they possess” 
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relative to other actors across all fields as well as the “composition of their 
capital”, that is, the “relative weight of the different kinds of assets within 
their total assets” (Bourdieu 1985: 724). If actors increase their relative shares, 
they move ‘upwards’. If, on the contrary, their relative shares decrease, they 
move ‘downwards’. 

The patterns of stratification are socially organized in a twofold sense. 
First, social systems consist of multiple, overlapping social fields in which ac- 
tors compete over socially valued forms of capital. These fields are defined by an 
interplay of material and social factors. Julian Go, for instance, identifies two 
key dimensions of “global fields”: the objective configuration of actor-posi- 
tions and the subjective meanings guiding actors in the struggle (Go 2008: 
207). Fields are constituted and structured by what field theories call ‘rules of 
the games’—understandings, norms and principles that assign value to par- 
ticular forms of capitals and that specify the appropriate forms and dynam- 
ics of the competition over these capitals. These rules are not uncontested. 
In fact, their definition and interpretation are often part of the very struggle 
that shapes the various fields. 

Second, actors perform various symbolic practices through which they seek 
to impart meaning into the distribution of capitals in selecting fields as well as 
across fields. In world politics, for instance, a prominent representation of 
the distribution of capitals is the classification of states in terms of classes of 
‘powers’ or into ‘developed’ and ‘developing’ countries. To produce such rep- 
resentations of the distribution of capitals, actors employ practices of cat- 
egorization and classification. If the categorization and classification prac- 
tices of different actors clash, they engage in what Bourdieu calls “symbolic 
struggles”. What “is at stake” in these symbolic struggles “is the very repre- 
sentation” of “the hierarchy within each of the fields and among the differ- 
ent fields” (Bourdieu 1985: 723). In a Bourdieusian perspective, hierarchies 
therefore arise and are maintained through symbolic practices that order and 
structure the distribution of capitals by dividing states into groups with dif- 
ferent privileges (or duties). The power of classification is not a simple politics 
of language. It has manifest consequences for the way different forms of cap- 
ital are distributed among those who have been classified. 

Representations can also be dynamic and describe processes of social mo- 
bility. The “rise and fall” of powerful states is a prominent narrative in IR and 
International History (see pars pro toto Kennedy 1989). The ‘rising powers’ 
debate is the latest iteration of this narrative. The debate often associates the 
shift in the patterns of stratification with the rise of the BRICS. This label, 
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originally developed by a Goldman Sachs analyst, gained prominence in world 
politics when the five states appropriated it as name for their newly created 
political group in 2009 (Zarakol 2019: 216). The social mobility described by the 
‘rising powers’ debate predominantly relates to two forms of capital: a grow- 
ing economic output and an increasing political influence in world politics. 
What the ‘rising powers’ narrative masks however, especially in its BRICS ver- 
sion, are the vast differences in capitals among the rising powers. To name 
but two: China’s economic output dwarfs that of the other four BRICS mem- 
bers. Two of the five—China and Russia—are already permanent members 
of the UN Security Council whereas the others—Brazil, South Africa and In- 
dia—strive to become permanent members of this coveted governance club 
(Dijkhuizen/Oderco 2019), similar to supposedly ‘established’ economic pow- 
ers, as do Germany and Japan. Moreover, the five states differ in their trajec- 
tories of social mobility. Most notably, Russia is in some respects a declining 
rather than a ‘rising’ power, especially compared to its Cold War status as a 
superpower, whereas China is widely regarded to be on its way to becoming a 
superpower alongside the USA and above all other states. Given this hetero- 
geneity of the group, the validity of the BRICS category has been repeatedly 
challenged, with scholars also pointing to the lack of concerted influence (e.g. 
Pant 2013; Hurrell 2018). 

However, since we are interested in the rules and categorizations that 
shape social mobility in world politics, we will not evaluate the actual current 
status of the group itself. What makes the common categorization of these 
five states so interesting is that they are widely categorized as ‘non-Western’, 
giving rise to a social mobility narrative emphasizing the fall of Western pow- 
ers and the rise of non-Western powers. It is in other words a striking exam- 
ple of how observers mobilize symbolic capital to frame the same instance of 
social mobility in different ways: as problem for the West (the Western per- 
spective) or as distributional conflict between the developed and developing 
parts of the world in which the BRICS side with the developing countries (the 
BRICS perspective). 


Rules of Capital Conversion 


The multidimensional nature of stratification means that distributional con- 
flicts are likewise multidimensional. They play out at two levels. The first is 
the competition over capital in distinct social fields, which most likely differs 
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between domestic settings and world society. The second relates to the inter- 
play between diverse social fields, and especially the possibilities and limits 
of converting capital gains in some fields into capital gains in other fields.’ In 
the present section, we discuss this second level in more detail. We conceptu- 
alize conversion rates as part of socially negotiated rules of the game, argue 
that these rules are not set by a single symbolic hegemon but rather negoti- 
ated in institutional settings, and discuss the mechanisms through which the 
institutional settings shape the conversion of capitals. 


Conversion Rates as Rules of the Game 


Although the very notion of ‘capital’ might suggest that capital can easily be 
transferred from one field to another, there are limits to the conversion of 
capital. Some of these limits stem from the characteristics of the respective 
forms of capital. Nuclear weapons, for instance, are crucial assets in the mili- 
tary competition among states, but have little to no value in their competition 
over international markets.* Most of the limits, however, are socially negotiated 
rules of what actors can do and cannot do with different forms of capital. A state could 
use nuclear weapons to blackmail another state to cede territories or money, 
which—if successful—would constitute a form of capital conversion. But as 
there is practically a taboo on using nuclear weapons (Tannenwald 2007), this 
form of capital conversion is regarded as illegitimate. The rules of the game 
in this sense set conversion rates for the legitimate translation of some forms 
of capitals into other forms. 

The rules of the game change over time, which means that new forms of 
capital may emerge, or other forms can be de- and revalued. To continue the 


3 While we focus on capital conversion in the context of social mobility, capital conver- 
sion does not necessarily involve social mobility. Moreover, the conversion does not 
always involve the translation of gains accumulated in one field to another field. Only 
sometimes, as in the case of small states developing a reputation as trustworthy neu- 
tral intermediaries, the lack of certain forms of capital (economic, military power) can 
be translated into gains in other forms of capital (political influence). 

4 Nuclear weapons may help states to ‘win’ an economic competition if they force their 
opponents into nuclear arms races that they, but not their opponents, can sustain with- 
out depleting their economy. But this strategy is only available among nuclear powers 
and thus, importantly, not for their economic competition with non-nuclear powers. 
And among nuclear powers the strategy works only among rivals but not among allies. 
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example: while military capabilities were used in the past to acquire new terri- 
tories or to transform political entities into colonies (and were regarded by the 
European powers, though not the oppressed polities, as legitimate means for 
doing so), the UN Charter restricts the legitimate use of military force, thus 
outlawing its use as part of territorial expansionism. To put it differently: mil- 
itary capabilities are no longer as convertible as they used to be. But rules can 
be broken. Sometimes, states are ready to face the consequences and convert 
capital in ways deemed illegitimate by the community of states. Russia, for 
instance, used its military superiority to annex Crimea from Ukraine in 2014, 
albeit under the pretense of a referendum, which catered to the present rules 
of the game (Burke-White 2014). That certain modes of capital conversion are 
delegitimized does therefore not mean that they do no longer happen. 

The notion of ‘conversion rates’ denotes the ease or difficulty with which 
capitals can be translated from one field to another. In present world poli- 
tics and world society, the most easily convertible form of capital is economic 
wealth (both for individuals and for states). Economic wealth enables states to 
maintain larger diplomatic networks, to build up better military capabilities 
and to finance the programs of international organizations that they favor. 
Economic wealth enables actors like Bill Gates and his Gates Foundation to 
become major players in global health, competing with states to influence 
policies. The primacy of economic capital reflects the historically contingent, 
but nonetheless deeply engrained, capitalist nature of modern world politics 
and world society (Buzan/Lawson 2014). 

Most narratives of the rise and fall of states depict the patterns of stratifi- 
cation as a hierarchy of ‘powers’. The current rising powers debate is no excep- 
tion, nor is the current status literature.” As the literature on power empha- 
sizes (Baldwin 2016; Guzzini 2009), such a representation folds the multiple 
dimensions of stratification into a one-dimensional ranking of states accord- 
ing to their ‘overall’ power. Such narratives thus aggregate—usually based on 
implicit understandings about conversion rates, including the primacy of cer- 
tain forms of power (in particular military and economic power)—the diverse 
distributions of capitals across the fields of competition that form part of 
world politics. Without implicit or explicit understandings about conversion 


5 The status literature acknowledges that there are multiple dimensions of status—and 
hence multiple particular status hierarchies—but nevertheless argues that status usu- 
ally refers to the relative position in the “general status hierarchy” defined as the “gen- 
eralized hierarchy of importance in international politics” (Renshon 2017: 41). 
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rates, it is not possible to speak of ‘the’ distribution of power in world politics 
and hence the rise and fall of ‘powers’ in ‘the’ stratification of world society. 


Institutions, not Hegemons 


Within states, governments often act as (legitimate) symbolic hegemons that 
set conversion rates. Nexon and Neumann (2018) have recently suggested that 
hegemonic states perform a similar role in world politics. These hegemons are 
said to possess and use a special form of capital called “meta-capital” to “set 
the rate of exchange among kinds of capitals—within and across fields—and, 
more broadly, to structure fields themselves” (Nexon/Neumann 2018: 696). For 
the same reason that power does not automatically translate into authority 
(Clark 2011: 23-28), we are skeptical that preponderant political, economic and 
military capabilities automatically grant a state the symbolic power to define 
the rules of the game. In line with Pouliot (2016: 81), we contend that there 
is no symbolic hegemon in world politics and that the rules of the game are 
negotiated in a more diffuse and complex way, involving struggles among 
diverse state and non-state actors over the representation of the patterns of 
stratification as well as the conversion rates for the various forms of capital 
in world politics. 

Over the last one and half centuries, international relations have become 
both deeply and widely legalized and institutionalized (Alvarez 2006; Gold- 
stein et al. 2000). While bilateral politics continue to play an important role 
in world politics, it is often regional and global institutions where decisions 
about the recognition of states and non-state actors or about military and ju- 
dicial interventions are made, where financial loans, aid or emission rights are 
distributed and where international trade rules are negotiated. Therefore, in- 
ternational institutions are implicated in providing capital and are sites where 
the conversion of capital from one field to another takes place. They have be- 
come an important source of legitimizing and delegitimizing certain forms 
of capital, for instance by codifying that the above-mentioned use of force is 
only legitimate as self-defense.° 

International institutions do not end the competition among states but 
channel it into acceptable forms. International institutions circumscribe and 


6 This resonates with Max Weber's observation that competition is only “formally peace- 
ful” (Russ/Stafford, this volume) while simply remaining a latent condition of world 
politics. 
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tame some forms of competition (e.g. military competition) while promoting 
other forms (e.g. economic competition). Moreover, as international institu- 
tions mirror or even initiate the functional differentiation of world politics, 
they contribute to an increase in the variety and forms of capitals for which 
states (as well as non-state actors) compete. Furthermore, by publishing com- 
parative statistics and rankings on the performance of states, international 
institutions fuel the competition among states over soft goods such as legiti- 
macy and reputation (Werron 2012). 


How Institutions Matter for the Politics of Capital Conversion 


Institutions are sites, instruments, and agents in the politics of capital conver- 
sion. The power vested in institutions can be understood as “a kind of ‘world- 
making power’ in the sense that it involves the ability to construct and impose 


m 


the ‘legitimate vision of the social world of its divisions” (Eagleton-Pierce 
2013: 3). This power is, for instance, exerted through “the role of classifica- 
tions, the organization of arguments into orthodox and heterodox opinions 
and the social valuation of particular contexts and speakers” (ibid: 63). There 
are three main ways in which institutions shape the conversion of capitals: 
First, institutions distribute capitals among their members both via their institu- 
tional design and via the policies that they decide upon and implement (Fehl/Freistein 
2020a) The most relevant aspect of institutional design is arguably the allo- 
cation of voting rights within and across the institution’s decision-making 
bodies (similarly Peters 2020). Institutions such as the UN grant special priv- 
ileges—that is, particular forms of political capital—to members that have 
exceptional shares of capital outside the institution. Institutions thus prac- 
tice social closure, creating privileged groups monopolizing certain forms of 
capitals while excluding others. Social closure is usually justified by ascrib- 
ing different traits to insiders and outsiders or by reference to achievements 
that deserve merit and reward (Grusky 2001: 6). Institutions can practice so- 
cial closure by internally differentiating voting rights or—as the G7 and G20 
do—by only admitting certain states to the institution and to its deliberations 
and decision-making. The institutionalized differences in political capital give 
the privileged states a greater say over the policies that the institutions pursue 
and consequently also over the distributional effects that these policies have. 
Second, institutions shape the discourse about world politics and consequently also 
about the value and convertibility of different forms of capitals (similarly Viola 2020). 
Institutions perform symbolic practices that legitimize certain distributions 
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of capitals and delegitimize and problematize other distributions of capitals. 
They are involved in the identification and framing of the problems that world 
politics is supposed to address and solve. Their ‘world-making power’ goes 
beyond simple agenda-setting. It affects the salience that is attributed to dif- 
ferent social fields and the capitals that states (and other actors) compete for 
in these social fields. If key international institutions such the UN, the World 
Bank or the G20 declare some problems and policy fields to be the most press- 
ing issues the international community has to address, then they also em- 
power the actors working in these fields, and having accumulated capitals 
relevant to these fields, to play more prominent and more influential roles in 
world politics. 

Third, and consequently, institutions are structures of temporally stabi- 
lized visions of world politics and distributions of capital. States that socially 
move upwards have two principal options: They can seek to change the distri- 
bution of capital in the existing institutions and to translate their rise into more 
privileged positions within these institutions. Some distributions of privi- 
leges are however hard to reform, as the so far unsuccessful debates on the 
reform of the UN Security Council or reforming the voting rights in the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund testify to. The alternative option therefore is to create 
new institutions with more favorable conversion rules and distributions of capitals and 
to seek to make these institutions more relevant in world politics. The strug- 
gles over capital conversion in this sense happen both within international 
institutions and between them. 


The Politics of Capital Conversion 


In this section, we use the example of current rising powers to highlight some 
of the strategies and politics through which the rules and rates of capital con- 
version are renegotiated between established and rising powers in world poli- 
tics. Challenges to an established stratified global order make stratification, or 
the rules of the game, more visible and show how state competition over them 
operates. The first strategy we analyze is capital pooling by forming clubs of 
rising powers. The BRICS group is a key example of this strategy. The second 
strategy is the attempt of established powers to retain the control over conver- 
sion rates by creating a new governance club that includes the rising powers 
but whose membership—and thus capital conversion possibilities—are se- 
lected by established powers. The G20 is a case in point. The third strategy is 
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the creation of new institutional infrastructures and networks in parallel to 
the institutions created by the established powers. We illustrate this strategy 
with the BRICS’s New Development Bank and China's Belt and Road Initia- 
tive. These are neither the only strategies that established and rising powers 
pursue nor are the three institutions the sole institutions implicated in the 
politics of capital conversion. Our aim is not to comprehensively map these 
politics but to highlight that institutions matter for how the politics of capital 
conversion are enacted and play out in world politics (similarly Stephen 2012). 


Capital Pooling Through Group Formation 


In their quest to enhance their political capital in world politics, the BRICS 
states formed a political group in 2009 and have met for annual summits since 
then. In important respects, this pooling strategy follows the earlier example 
of the G7, another club of economically powerful states that sought to pool 
their economic and political capital in order to steer the economic and finan- 
cial fields in ways favorable to them. The agenda of the BRICS summits ini- 
tially centered on the “global economy” and “global development” (see BRICS 
2009: 1) but, similar to the evolution of the G7, has expanded over time, both 
in terms of additional topics addressed at the annual summits and in terms 
of additional forums and meetings on several of these topics on a ministerial 
level. The growing scope and level of activities was showcased at the end of 
the Johannesburg Declaration on the occasion of the 10th BRICS summit in 
July 2018. A “plan of action’ was attached to this declaration, which lists on 
six pages the various ministerial meetings, senior official and sectoral meet- 
ings that the BRICS had held and were still going to be held during South 
Africas period as chair of the group (BRICS 2018: 18-23). The list covered a 
wide range of topics, including meetings dedicated to foreign affairs, trade, 
industry, agriculture, health, education, environmental affairs, and financial 
regulation. 

In their statements, the BRICS frame their main capital for social mo- 
bility in economic terms. They allude to their growing salience in the global 
economic field that follows from their economic growth. At the margins of the 
2019 G20 summit, notably, the BRICS issued a joint statement in which they 
emphasized that “the BRICS countries have been the main drivers of global 
growth over the last decade, and currently represent close to a third of the 
global output”. This salience was projected to continue in the future: “(...) the 
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BRICS will continue to account for more than half of global economic growth 
through 2030” (BRICS 2019: 1). 

The BRICS have however been careful not to frame their demands in exclu- 
sive terms as demands of a small group of powers rising into the top class(es) 
of international society. Rather, they have been seeking to accrue additional 
political, social, and symbolic capital by framing their demands as demands 
of a broader segment of international society, namely that of (all) develop- 
ing countries. The first BRICS statement argued “for a more democratic and 
just multi-polar world order based on the rule of international law, equal- 
ity, mutual respect, cooperation, coordinated action and collective decision- 
making of all states” (BRICS 2009: 2), thus taking up the demands for a more 
inclusive, equality-based global order voiced by developing countries and the 
Non-Aligned Movement (see also Cai 2013: 780-783), which resurface today 
with a reformed agenda. This linkage to the agenda of developing countries 
has deep historical roots. Two of the BRICS states, Brazil and India, were 
founding members of the group of developing countries (the G77), a third, 
South Africa, later became a member and a fourth, China, has for a long time 
supported the group. The BRICS thus mobilize symbolic frames that restruc- 
ture the political battles over the distribution of capitals as struggle between 
West vs. non-West as well as developed vs. developing countries and firmly 
position themselves on the side of non-Western and developing countries.” 


Regulating Access to Governance Clubs 


As stratification research has shown time and again, moves towards greater 
equality have often been countered by strategies to safeguard privileges by 
changing the standards for capital conversion (Fehl/Freistein 2020b; Prys- 
Hansen 2020). In Bourdieu’s writing, the aristocratic elites protected them- 
selves against the nouveaux riches through small aesthetic distinctions (i.e. cul- 
tural capital), which would recreate the distance that money (i.e. financial 
capital) had started to close. The founding of the G2o (which did not replace 
the then G8, of course) can be read as such an example. The founding of the 
G20 exemplifies how social closure may be strategically decreased without 
changing the overall rules of the game. Standards for capital conversion have 


7 The BRICS, though, are not fully representative of the developing countries (Thakur 
2014). After all, they are major economies in terms of their absolute economic output, 
rather than—as many of the developing countries—small economies. 
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been slightly changed, but—and this is vital—kept entirely within the groups 
of those already endowed with privilege. As a consequence, social closure may 
thus actually be reinforced again and the overall chances for social mobility 
reduced even further. 

The G2o first met at the level of heads of government and state in 2008, 
but its membership structure was already determined a decade earlier when 
the Western powers created a new G20 finance minister forum in 1999 during 
the late stages of the Asian financial crisis. In 2008, the established powers 
elevated the importance of this forum, which also allowed them to downplay 
questions about the arbitrariness of membership by portraying the G20 as a 
continuing, rather than a new, format (Cooper/Pouliot 2015: 343-344). The new 
G20 was designed as an extension of the G8 to a more ‘inclusive club in order 
to gain more legitimacy for Western-dominated club governance vis-a-vis ‘the 
rest’ of the world. As an insider account of the creation of the G2o finance 
minister forum reveals, the club was designed in a peculiar way, with some 
select Western politicians mixing several criteria to create its membership 
list: 


“As crisis followed crisis, Mr. Martin, then Canada's finance minister, became 
convinced that major developing nations had to be given a voice—not just 
an ultimatum—when it came to discussing their place in the global econ- 
omy. [...] Mr. Summers quickly agreed. But that was the simple part. Much 
thornier was the issue of who would be admitted to the club. With the manila 
envelope in hand, the two began jotting down countries. China, India, Brazil, 
Mexico—these were obvious choices. So was South Africa, the biggest econ- 
omy on its continent. But who else? ‘I felt very strongly that it had to be the 
regional powers, recalls Mr. Martin. ‘Larry felt that, and then he also had 
geopolitical concerns. | would love to say we sat down and ran the numbers 
on whose GDP was bigger, but we didn't. We both had a pretty good perspec- 
(Ibbitson/Perkins 2010). 
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tive on where things lay 


By delineating the membership of the G20 in this way, the Western leaders 
determined the new conversion rates for club governance. While GDP was 
apparently seen as the most obvious measure for determining the economic 
capital that new members had to have, it was not applied systematically as a 
criterion. GDP considerations mattered, but the G20 was not designed as the 
club of the 20 states with the highest GDP. Other criteria—and thus forms of 


capital—also mattered. Phrases such as “major developing nations”, “geopo- 
litical concerns” and “regional powers” suggest that political and social forms 
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of capital likewise played a role. How the different forms of capital were re- 
lated to each other, and were weighted relative to each other, remains implicit. 
For the Western leaders, though, the conversion rates seem to have neverthe- 
less been clear, as they “had a pretty good perspective on where things lay”. 

Geopolitical concerns seem to make sense intuitively, since expanding the 
group to the G20 was all about opening it up to countries beyond the pow- 
ers represented in the G8, similar to debates about opening the UN Security 
Council up to countries from all world regions. The broad set of capitals is 
nonetheless surprising given that the self-proclaimed role of the G20 is to 
regulate the global economy: “[Rlepresenting more than 80% of the global 
GDP, the G20 has made continuous efforts toward achieving robust global 
economic growth” (Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Japan 2019). As said above, 
GDP was not the decisive selection criterion, although the global field in which 
the G2o were to become active was and is the global economy.® Having the 
best-suited (in terms of functional contributions) new members thus could 
have been assumed to depend on their conversion of previously earned eco- 
nomic capital, e.g. their economic growth or GDP. 

The making of the membership list, therefore, is a telling example of 
how the rules of capital conversion can be rewritten. The membership crite- 
ria—meaning the access to the exclusive club G20 and the political capital 
that its exclusiveness provides—were not changed to make the club more 
inclusive. They were determined rather arbitrarily based on vague assump- 
tions of economic, but relatedly also social and cultural capital, which those 
acceding states were assumed to possess—knowing ‘where things lay’. The 
founding of the G20 therefore resulted in greater global social closure. The 
G20 was founded by a one-time invitation, based on opaque criteria and im- 
plicit notions of relevant forms of capital that were not being communicated. 
Every country that had not been invited, accordingly, can never become a 
member, as it was (and remains) unclear what capital it would have to acquire 
in order to be considered for membership. The G20 seeks to counter criticism 
of this social closure by inviting guest countries to their summits, but the 
criteria for the invitations are likewise somehow unclear (see Cooper/Pouliot 
2015: 345). As a result, the G20 alleged to be more inclusive than the G8, but 
actually cemented a global status order in which status was determined by 


8 Lora Viola (2020) makes similar arguments regarding the notion of the G2o members 
as systemically significant states. 
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the global elite (the G8) and underlined by the setting of new criteria for 
capital conversion, which set a precedent for future political processes. 


Creating New Institutional Infrastructures and Networks 


With regard to the global institutional architecture—the organizations 
that structure global governance—Western states thus still dominate (Hur- 
rell/Woods 1999) and are consequently still able to shape the ways in which 
capital conversion works in the global order (Eagleton-Pierce 2013). As several 
recent studies have demonstrated (Cooper/Pouliot 2015, Pouliot 2016), the 
hierarchies within these institutions and those they create or reproduce in 
their environment are difficult to overcome. One way in which the BRICS 
side-step the control of the established powers over the means of capital 
conversion is by creating new, alternative institutional settings of their own 
design. These institutional settings allow them to translate their capital into 
formal structures and to create alternative, and additional, opportunities for 
capital conversion. 

The BRICS states do so partly as a group and partly as individual states. 
The most prominent group project is the establishment of the New Develop- 
ment Bank (NDB) by the five BRICS members in 2014 (Cooper 2017). The NDB 
serves not only to showcase the group agency of the BRICS despite the dif- 
ferences in their interests and trajectories. It also amounts to an institutional 
setting that allows the BRICS to create new conditions and opportunities for 
capital conversion. In contrast to other development banks such as the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the NDB is based on a principle of equality, with all 
five founders contributing the same share to the bank. The bank’s goal is to 
lend at least 50% of its money in local currencies rather than in US dollars, 
which, if implemented, would challenge the salience of the US dollar and thus 
economic and financial capital of the US (Financial Times 2019). The bank’s 
focus on investment in green and sustainable infrastructure projects more- 
over can help the BRICS states to garner cultural and social capital as states 
that actively contribute to the global climate change agenda (Suchodolski/De- 
meulemeester 2018: 583-584). 

Despite their joint summits and institutions, however, the interests of the 
BRICS states do not fully overlap and sometimes clash. This is not surprising, 
given the already mentioned stark differences and their varying shares of cap- 
ital and trajectories of social mobility. Some BRICS members relatedly com- 
plement the pooling strategy with individual projects of institution-building. 
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The most prominent example is probably the One Belt and One Road Initia- 
tive (OBOR), which China has pursued since 2013. Originally designed to pro- 
mote trade in Asia and with Europe, China has over time expanded OBOR to 
a global development program that fosters “policy coordination, connectivity 
of infrastructure, unimpeded trade, financial integration, and closer people- 
to-people ties” (Office of the Leading Group 2019). The initiative is open to all 
states and China has already signed cooperation agreements with 136 states 
and 30 international organizations (Belt and Road Portal 2019). OBOR builds, 
as did the Western powers with the liberal economic order, a system of “deep 
interdependence” that enhances the “structural power” of its creator (Lairson 
2018). In terms of capital conversion, OBOR thus constitutes an investment 
of economic capital to create structural relations and conditions which allow 
China to accrue more economic capital while at the same time also increasing 
its chances to accumulate other forms of capital. The more states participate 
in OBOR, the more important the international organizations around which it 
is built become, such as the Asian Infrastructure Investment Bank that China 
dominates. This, in turn, enhances China's political capital. Moreover, closer 
contacts among peoples have the potential to increase China's cultural and so- 
cial capital and the investment in strategic ports potentially boosts its military 
capital by giving the Chinese navy access to a global network of ports. 


Conclusion 


Capital conversion can be understood as a special case of the ‘Matthew ef- 
fect’, which is known in the sociological inequality literature as the cumula- 
tive advantages of certain groups that produce further advantages for them. 
Do those that succeed in some fields of competition also succeed in other 
fields? As we have argued in this chapter, the conversion of capital is heavily 
shaped by the established rules of the game in world politics and interna- 
tional institutions are key to the making and re-making of these rules. Social 
mobility—the rise and fall of states—is a test case for how interlinked dif- 
ferent fields of competition are and gives insights into how fluid or rigid the 
conversion rates and the hence the patterns of stratification are. 

The answer that our chapter suggests is that social mobility leads to a re- 
negotiation of conversion rates but overall reinforces rather than undermines 
the stratified nature of world politics. Competition does not happen on a level- 
playing field, as international institutions only equalize some conditions but 
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not others. They also create new inequalities, notably through social closure. 
Despite the rhetoric of the BRICS in favor of more equal international rela- 
tions, their politics of capital conversion are not really aimed at levelling the 
playing field for all states, but rather only between them and the established 
powers. Their aim is to cash in on their rise and to accumulate forms of cap- 
itals—especially political and symbolic capitals—that allow them to rewrite 
the conversion rules in ways that befit their ambitions and that enhance their 
chances to further enhance their share of capitals. The struggles over capi- 
tal conversion between established and rising powers are consequently about 
whether the ‘losers’ should give their shares to the ‘winners’. It is about the 
shape of the distribution of capital, not about the fact that capital is dis- 
tributed unequally. In their current form, the politics of capital conversion 
thus perpetuate the stratification of world politics. 
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Knowledge, Ideology and Competition 


The Civilizing Force of National Competition 
U.S. Nationalist Reasoning in the Mid-to-Late 
Nineteenth Century 


Johannes Nagel & Tobias Werron 


The United States represents a particularly interesting case in the history of 
nationalism. Perhaps more than others, U.S. nationalism is a case of ‘nation- 
alism in the world’—not just a national but a global phenomenon. The na- 
tionalist transformation of the U.S. took place in the mid-ıgth to early 20th 
century, in an era of European domination shaped by the attempt of the great 
powers to establish a balance among themselves. This was also the period of a 
New Imperialism, when the Western powers re-discovered large parts of Asia 
and Africa as targets of their imperial ambitions, colonial exploitation and 
civilization mission (see e.g. Ballantyne/Burton 2014). 

U.S. nationalism did not fit easily into this world. Although the U.S. was 
a rising power, it was neither defined by imperialist ambitions nor by anti- 
imperialist resistance. While the nationalism of European powers was con- 
nected to imperialist projects, amounting to what Jiirgen Osterhammel (2009: 
904) calls “expansionist nationalism”, and while Asian and African nationalism 
was fueled by the mobilizing powers of anti-colonial resistance, or “counter 
nationalism” (ibid), U.S. nationalists had to find a way of reconciling North 
America’s history of anti-colonial resistance with its own ambition as a rising 
international power. Thus, U.S. nationalists faced the challenge of combining 
the founding narrative of the post-colonial nation with the ambitions of a ris- 
ing power,—to define their nation as one that rejects imperialism while also 
starting and legitimizing their own brand of imperialism. 

The present paper explores in how far U.S. nationalist reasoning in the 
mid-to-late 19th century can be understood as an answer to this challenge. 
Against the background described above, it is clear from the outset that study- 
ing U.S. nationalist reasoning requires close attention to the nexus between 
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nationalism and the wider world. Only then can we see how global connec- 
tions shaped this world and how nationalist reasoning tried to make sense of 
those connections. We will do so by focusing on a type of nationalist reasoning 
that revolves around ideas of scarcity and competition, on the one hand, and 
ideas of growth, wealth and progress, on the other. Because notions of scarcity 
are central to this reasoning, we conceptualize it as a type of ‘scarcity nation- 
alisn’. This political-economic type of nationalism has been largely neglected 
in the literature but has played a major role in shaping the U.S. nationalist 
discourse since the mid-to-late 19th century. We show how contributions to 
this discourse linked U.S. interests with a vision of a world beneficial to all 
nations, and thus allowed nationalists to imagine both an increasing compe- 
tition between nations and a future world beyond competition. By navigating 
tensions between notions of scarcity and growth, and of national and global 
development, they were able to define the U.S. as a self-interested competi- 
tor in an emerging world of nation-states, while also claiming for the U.S. 
the role of a standard-bearer of cosmopolitan values and global progress. Ina 
study of the debates about protectionism and navalism we try to demonstrate 
that studying this type of nationalism is relevant beyond U.S. history for un- 
derstanding how modern nationalism has established itself as the historical 
force it is today. 

We start by introducing our concept of scarcity nationalism. We argue 
that scarcity nationalism is a discursive mechanism, which links notions of 
scarcity to the imagining of competition and which has played an important, 
though neglected, role in the making of modern nationalism. The second sec- 
tion presents two empirical cases which develop and test this conceptualiza- 
tion by looking at major strands of the U.S. political discourse of the mid- 
to-late 19th century. We consider first the debate about protectionism, which 
pitted supporters of ‘free trade’ against the supporters of a protectionist view 
who—inspired by the German economist and politician Friedrich List—em- 
phasized the need to develop and protect national industrial capacities. We 
then consider debate about navalism, where questions of naval armament 
were discussed as part of a wider struggle over the position and role of the 
U.S. as an emerging major (military) power. In both cases, we focus on how 
debates about the pursuit of U.S. American interests made use of notions of 
scarcity and competition and connected them with conceptions of the world. 
Both studies call attention to ideas that emphasize transitional stages of devel- 
opment. By drawing on such ideas, American nationalists could position the 
U.S. as an emerging power which, though prioritizing its own interest in the 
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present, would contribute to the development of humankind in the future. It 
was this temporalization of human progress, and its embedding in national- 
ist thinking, which allowed U.S. nationalists to balance anti-imperial, partic- 
ularly anti-British, sentiments with U.S. expansionist ambitions as a rising 
power. The paper concludes with some remarks on how this analysis, beyond 
our two case studies, could inform our understanding of current variants of 
nationalism. 


Constructing Competition from a National Point of View: 
Conceptual remarks on ‘scarcity nationalism’ 


How does modern nationalism relate to the production and transformation of 
competition in world politics, and how is this relationship reflected in the U.S. 
discourse of the mid-to-late 19th century? The present section addresses these 
questions by providing, firstly, a preliminary understanding of the defining 
characteristics of modern nationalism. In our view, modern nationalism is 
a discourse that combines particularistic ideas (the construction of collec- 
tive identities) with universalistic ones (ideas of world order). Secondly, the 
questions require an understanding of how nationalism can contribute to the 
social construction of competition. In this part, we show that and why the in- 
troduction of competition into the international system relies on historically 
changing notions of scarcity. In the 19th century emerged a particular type of 
nationalism which we call ‘scarcity nationalism’. 


Modern Nationalism as Global Nationalism: A Working Definition 


Building on constructivist contributions to the nationalism literature, partic- 
ularly Craig Calhoun (1997) and Umut Özkirimli (2017), we suggest an under- 
standing of modern nationalism as a discourse. By understanding nationalism 
as a discourse, we capture both the ideological and institutional dimensions 
of nationalism. A discourse can be the outcome of aggressive struggles be- 
tween conflicting ideological positions as well as of routinized ways of writ- 
ing, speaking and interaction. Both dimensions are relevant for the produc- 
tion and global institutionalization of modern nationalism. We distinguish 
between a cultural, political and global element in this discourse to draw at- 
tention to the historical relationships between them. The construction of col- 
lective identities constitutes the cultural element; the legitimization of the 
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political claims of these identities, such as popular sovereignty, the political 
element; and the idea of a world order divided into nations, or nation-states, 
the universal or global element. 

The relation between the first two has been discussed in the literature on 
nationalism for quite some time and is famously captured in Ernest Gellner’s 
description of modern nationalism as aiming at a “marriage” between nation 
and state (Gellner 1983). The third, global element has attracted less attention. 
However, it explains best why nationalism, irrespective of differences of opin- 
ion between ‘modernists’ and ‘anti-modernists’ in the nationalism literature 
(Gorski 2000; Smith 1998), should indeed be considered a modern institu- 
tion, by calling attention to the historical process in which nationalism has 
helped transform the early modern state system into a global nation-state 
system over the last two centuries. By establishing the principle of national 
legitimacy as a universal model, nationalism has transformed the European 
‘international society’ in two ways: It has helped expand the outer limits of the 
state-system “to a point where they are coextensive with those of the globe” 
and it has encouraged the “penetration of central government activity”, both 
internally, by expanding state power and responsibility, and externally, by in- 
creasing the range and density of international relations (Mayall 1990: 33-34). 

This conceptualization of nationalism emphasizes the modernity of na- 
tionalism and of the nation-state system, without denying continuities with 
the early modern system. Core institutions of the early modern system such 
as sovereignty, diplomacy or international law are just as characteristic of 
today’s global nation-state system. Yet, it was nationalism which first intro- 
duced a source of legitimacy with universal, and thus potentially global, scope. 
It therefore attracted all kinds of social groups that were looking to legitimize 
their state-building projects in an increasingly globalized environment—in- 
cluding anti-colonial movements and potential ‘great powers’ outside of Eu- 
rope. 


Nationalism, Scarcity and Competition: Introducing Scarcity Nationalism 


Competition, too, had been an integral part of the European state-system even 
before the advent of modern nationalism. As Charles Tilly (1975) and others 
have convincingly argued, military and political competition was largely re- 
sponsible for the modernization of state structures in the early modern Euro- 
pean state system, particularly by creating a constant need for the refinancing 
of wars and the bureaucratic organization of tax collection. According to this 
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view, ‘hard’ power competition for territories, as well as cultural and human 
resources, was as important a trigger of modernization processes as other, 
more peaceful and ‘rational’, developments like industrialization, differenti- 
ation or the division of labor. These insights are reflected in traditional views 
of competition in the international system, which imagine the nation-state 
system as shaped by constant competition for power and prestige. 

However, the rise of modern nationalism changed the rules and forms of 
competition in the international system. In U.S. debates of the mid-to-late 
19th century, this was reflected particularly in the tendency of U.S. speakers 
and writers to combine traditional understandings of power competition with 
novel ideas of economic and political development. These new ideas linked 
national prestige with the ability of nations to participate in and contribute 
to the economic, cultural, and political development of mankind. In so do- 
ing, these debates reflected the formation of new forms of competition for 
‘softer’ goods such as attention, legitimacy, or prestige of societal develop- 
ment, whose rise can be traced back to the late 19th century as well (Werron 
2015; 2020a). These ‘soft’ aspects seem particularly significant in the genesis of 
American nationalism, since the United States participated only peripherally 
in the dynamics of military-political-fiscal competition in the first place and 
traditionally avoided any ‘entanglement’ in the European balance of power. 
The fact that the United States, despite its regionally distinct development, 
became a modern nation-state and participant in world politics at the turn 
of the century raises the question of the influence of the world culture of na- 
tionalism. 

To make sense of these changes, we understand competition as a social 
form based on overlapping notions of scarcity. In this view, competition de- 
scribes the case of (at least) two parties attempting to acquire a good at the ex- 
pense of the other. This requires shared notions of scarcity and, in many cases, 
third parties observing and constructing the competition (Simmel 1955; Wer- 
ron 2014). Often, the connection between competition and notions of scarcity 
appears too obvious to attract scholarly attention. When two nation-states, 
under the condition of exclusive ownership of territory, compete for a certain 
piece of land, it appears self-evident that the land can only be acquired by one 
of the states at the expense of the other. It is scarce because it exists only once 
and because all parties involved are aware of that. 

In other cases, notions of scarcity are less self-evident to nation-states 
and are subject to historical change. Indeed, nationalism and state competi- 
tion are connected through changing notions of scarcity and, by implication, 
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new forms competition. We suggest thinking about such forms of nation- 
alism in terms of ‘scarcity nationalism (Werron 2020b: 164, 168-173). In the 
world-view of scarcity nationalism, the world is a place scarce of resources, 
forcing all nations to fight constantly for their piece of the cake. Scarcity na- 
tionalism introduces notions of scarcity to specify the goods for which nations 
and nation-states are supposed to compete, and it imagines nations and na- 
tion-states as competitors for those scarce goods. There is a long list of goods 
that can be, and often are, imagined as scarce, ranging from territories, nat- 
ural and human resources, and selling opportunities on national and global 
markets to ‘soft’ goods such as attention, legitimacy, and prestige. Moreover, 
the relevance of these ‘goods’ is not stable, and scarcities are discursively re- 
imagined all the time. This affects if and how state leaders and nationalist 
movements around the world perceive each other as competitors. 

In the mid-to-late 19th century, an increasingly interconnected world 
urged nationalists worldwide to redefine their own brand of nationalism in 
a globalized environment. It urged them to think, in particular, about how 
to define their own national interests while also conceptualizing their nation 
as part of a larger world shared with other nations. In the case of the United 
States, two public debates, about protectionist trade policies and about 
naval armament and strategy, seem to have been particularly influential in 
(re-)shaping U.S. nationalism. Both were directly concerned with the role of 
the U.S. as a rising power in the world, and both addressed this role in terms 
of scarce resources and competition. 


‘Listian Nationalism’ in the U.S. 


The mid-to-late 19th century U.S. debate about trade policies pitted support- 
ers of free trade policies against proponents of protectionist policies, forming 
two political camps that are still relevant today. The debate did not follow party 
lines but took place within the new Republican party. Founded in 1854, this 
went on to dominate U.S. politics on the federal level until the First World 
War, and has remained a part of the two-party-system ever since. In his sem- 
inal book about this debate, Marc-William Palen (2016: xvi) argues that eco- 
nomic historians have long focused on the free trade proponents of the time, 
even though the protectionists were as active in the debate as the former and 
arguably more successful in shaping actual politics. Palen calls the protection- 
ists “Listian nationalists” to emphasize that they were heavily influenced by 
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the works of the German economist and politician Friedrich List. In this sec- 
tion, we briefly describe the key elements of List’s view (including its arrival 
in the U.S.) and then show how they were reflected in the U.S. debate of the 
mid-to-late 19th century.” 


Friedrich List's Economic Nationalism: the Core Ideas 


Friedrich List’s view on political economy developed over the course of two 
decades before his major work, The National System of Political Economy (Origi- 
nally Das nationale System der politischen Okonomie) was published in 1841 (List 
1922). List agreed with liberal economists that the long-term goal should be 
free trade between all nations, but argued that underdeveloped nations should 
employ short-term protectionist policies to be able to catch up with the devel- 
oped nations. Since David Ricardo’s work on comparative advantages (1817), 
the liberal doctrine assumed that free trade was mutually advantageous un- 
der any circumstances. In contrast, List held that selling opportunities on 
global markets were scarce and that competition between nations for their 
share of these markets was unavoidably fierce. In other words, he saw scarci- 
ties where the free traders saw nothing but opportunities for common growth 
and wealth. Therefore, developing nations should be allowed to help domes- 
tic companies to develop their products and production capacities on national 
markets before entering global competition. Only after having developed a vi- 
able ‘people’s economy’ (Volkswirtschaft, in contrast to the ‘national economy’ 
as understood by British economists), would these countries be able to join 
the global system of free trade and participate in common growth. On these 
grounds, he opposed the theory of free trade as a political ideology used by 
Britain to legitimize its own interests and force its superior industry on its 
competitors. 

It is essential to grasp the temporal element of this view: List combined a 
short-term emphasis on scarcities and national competition with a long-term 
belief in common growth and prosperity. He was able to merge these ideas 
by arguing for protectionism without buying into the old mercantilist world- 
view of permanent zero-sum competition and without buying completely into 


1 The following section is heavily indebted to Palen’s (2016) analysis, building on both 
his sources and historical interpretation. It aims, however, to add a sociological inter- 
pretation that draws attention to the role of scarcities, or constructions of scarcity, in 
the debate. 
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the liberal concept of free competition. Instead, he defined free competition 
on global markets as an ideal that could only be reached by establishing free 
competition on national markets. The combination ofthese ideas afforded List 
with the ability to integrate his protectionist nationalism into a cosmopolitan 
vision: the former to be practiced in the present, the latter to be pursued in 
the future. In this temporal sense, List took pride in having discovered the 
‘national principle’ as the basis of a functioning global economy. 

Nationalists around the world quickly recognized that these ideas could 
be applied to different geographical, political and cultural contexts (e.g. Bayly 
2004: 300-302). Before his arguments could influence the U.S. debate, List’s 
thinking was influenced by his own experiences in the U.S. List’s influence 
in the U.S. even preceded the publication of The National System. Born in 1789, 
List worked as a public servant and as a professor of economics in the German 
state of Württemberg from the late 1810s to the early 1820s. Based on his ad- 
ministrative experiences, he argued for the abolishment of customs within the 
German states to advance industrialization in Germany. In the realm of for- 
eign trade, the young List by and large was a proponent of free trade, though 
he was growing sympathetic to protectionist ideas. However, he was also a 
liberal constitutionalist who pushed aggressively for political reforms. Exiled 
from Württemberg for his liberal activism, List went to the U.S., where be- 
tween 1825 and 1832 he worked as a coal and railways entrepreneur as well as 
a political publicist (he had entered the U.S. on recommendation from Mar- 
quis de Lafayette, a prominent figure of both the American and the French 
revolutions). In his Outlines of American Political Economy in a Series of Letters, 
published in 1827 and addressed to Charles J. Ingersoll, Vice-president of the 
“Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Manufactures and the Mechanic 
Arts”, he gave the first systematic explanation of his protectionist ideas, pro- 
moting them as a contribution to the building of an “American System”.” 

It was here that List for the first time developed his theoretical argu- 
ment that the national element had been neglected in political economy.? He 
pointed out a curious gap in the thinking of the British economists, which he 


2 The expression “American System” likely alluded to the fact that List’s thinking at this 
stage was influenced by Alexander Hamilton's late 18th century writings. 

3 The exact timeline of List’s theory development is hard to determine, but it appears 
that the first mature version was indeed developed, at least published, in the U.S. Later 
on, in the 1830s, when he was working on Das nationale System, List was also influenced 
by Adolphe Thiers and other French liberal protectionists (cf. Todd 2015: 146-153). 
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referred to as “Adam Smith and Co.” “In consequence of my researches,” wrote 
List, “I found the component parts of political economy to be, Individual 
economy; 2, National economy; 3, Economy of mankind.” Of these, however, 
Smith treated only the first and the last, and did not account for the national 
element in the global political economy: “he has entirely forgotten what the 
title of his book, ‘Wealth of Nations, promised to treat.” (List 1827: 7) 

List went on to explain why accounting for the national element implied 
criticism of the teachings of free trade. Specifically addressing his U.S. audi- 
ence, he started his reasoning with a comparison between the United States 
and the world: 


“If the whole globe were united by a union like the 24 States of North Amer- 
ica, free trade would indeed be quite as natural and beneficial as it is nowin 
the union. There would be no reason for separating the interest of a certain 
space of land, and of a certain number of human beings, from the interests 
of the whole globe and of the whole race. There would be no national inter- 
est, no national law contrary to the freedom of the whole race, no restriction, 
no war.” (ibid) 


For List, modelling the political organization of the world after the current 
state of the U.S. described a desirable future, “a postulate of reason, that na- 
tions should settle their differences by law as now the United States do among 
themselves.” (ibid). However, he also argued that, for the time being, the world 
was indeed separated by national interests. In such a world, it would be as 
unwise for the U.S. to embrace the ideology of free trade as it would be for a 
secretary of war to refuse to arm his soldiers (ibid). 

On a more theoretical level, List contrasted these insights with “the Scots 
theory”, which, by ignoring the significance and interests of nations, had 
in fact ignored the ‘political’ in political economy by jumping straight to a 
‘cosmopolitical economy’. As opposed to “individual and cosmopolitical econ- 
omy”, which are only about wealth, “national wealth is increased and secured 
by national power, as national power is increased and secured by national 
wealth. Its leading principles are therefore not only economical, but political 
too.” (List 1827: 10) 

On this basis, to make his point for protectionism and, again, connect 
his arguments to the U.S. discussion, List described protectionist policies in 
the U.S. as a means of preparation for times of war: In times of peace, he 
argued, “it may be quite indifferent to a Pennsylvanian whether the manufac- 
turer who gives him cloth in exchange for his wheat, lives in Old England or in 
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New England; but in time of war and of restriction, he can neither send wheat 
to England nor import cloth from there, whilst the exchange with New Eng- 
land would forever be undisturbed.” (ibid). With arguments like these, List 
managed to draw an immediate connection between economic nationalism 
and the security interests of the U.S. 


British-American Relations and the Repeal of the Corn Laws (1846) 
as a Catalyst of the Debate 


List’s ideas gained traction in the U.S. discourse in the 1850s, when they be- 
came useful arguments against the increasingly influential proponents of free 
trade. The latter were called ‘Cobdenites’ by their critics, referring to the lead- 
ing British ideologist of free trade, Richard Cobden, who had become (in)fa- 
mous as the leading figure of several major free trade initiatives, including 
the Anti-Corn Law League (1838) and the Cobden-Chevalier Treaty (1860).* 
The conflict between ‘Cobdenites’ and ‘Listian nationalists’ shaped the de- 
velopment of ‘Listian nationalism’ in the second half of the 19th century. The 
supporters of free trade in the North were closely aligned with the antislav- 
ery movement, which in turn was supported by British antislavery activists. 
Partly for this reason, the lines of the debate neither followed the north-south 
pattern of the Civil War nor party lines. This would have suggested alliances 
between the protectionists and the industrial North, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, between free traders and the agricultural, trade-dependent South. 
Rather, in the 1830s to 1850s, British abolitionists such as George Thompson 
went to the U.S. to help link the antislavery cause with the cause of free trade 
and to join forces with American activists (e.g. Joshua Leavitt, William Cullen 
Bryant, William Lloyd Garrison, Reverend Henry Ward Beecher, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Charles Sumner)—to the point that leading “Anglo-American Cob- 
denites [were] a regular who’s who of radical abolitionists” (Palen 2016: 15). 
The rise of Listian nationalism in the newly founded Republican party 
can be understood as a counterreaction to the influence of these abolition- 
ists-cum-free traders. The opposition was fueled by a general skepticism of 
British power politics, and sometimes outright Anglophobia, that was rooted 
in the founding of the United States and was present across political debates 


4 We should note that the term ‘Cobdenite Cosmopolitans’ was used by economic na- 
tionalists to attack their opponents, whereas ‘Listian nationalists’ was introduced by 
Michael Palen after the fact. 
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in the 19th century (including, most notably, over the Mexican-American War 
in 1848). Opposition was also sparked by sheer success: from the mid-1840s 
onwards, the influence of proponents of free trade on politics became notice- 
able. The first concrete evidence that the ‘Cobdenites’ were a force to be reck- 
oned with was the repeal of the British Corn Laws in 1846. This had tangible 
consequences for the North of the United States: it meant that the U.S. lost 
their backdoor trade route through Canada, which, as a British colony, had 
been protected by the Corn Laws (implying that the U.S., too, had been indi- 
rectly protected by the Corn Laws). The repeal of the Corn Laws, therefore, in 
the late 1840s led to increasing competition between U.S. and European agri- 
cultural exports to the British Empire and to a considerable fall of agricultural 
prices in Canada and North America (Palen 2016: 27). U.S. farmers and their 
political representatives could experience the price-drop as a negative con- 
sequence of free trade. More generally, they could see it as evidence for the 
protectionist argument that international trade opportunities were, in fact, a 
scarce good, and that the advantages of free trade were primarily enjoyed by 
the British empire—at the expense of producers in North America. 


Protecting American Interests While Furthering Human Progress: 
Fortifying the American System 


These experiences help explain why ‘Listian nationalists’ gained a stronghold 
within the young Republican party. Since the 1850s, Republican politicians 
continued List’s intellectual work on an ‘American system’. Leading figures 
of the new party like Henry C. Carey, James G. Blaine and William McKin- 
ley attacked the cosmopolitan ideology of free trade on all levels of the do- 
mestic debate—from systematic book-length studies to the daily infighting 
in Congress—as a vehicle of British imperial power politics. As an alternative, 
they made the case for an American System’ that would effectively protect U.S. 
interests. 

The leading theorist of the American School was Henry C. Carey (1793- 
1879), a political economist who became chief economic advisor of President 
Abraham Lincoln (1860-1865). In the 1850s and 1860s, Carey wrote a number 
of influential books in which he harshly criticized what he called ‘the English 
System and in which he outlined the characteristics and virtues of ‘the Ameri- 
can System‘. Both his critique of the British economists and his use of the term 
‘American System are clearly reminiscent of Friedrich List. In contrast to List, 
though, he presented himself as an admiring supporter of Adam Smith, fo- 
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cusing his critique on Smiths successors, particularly on David Ricardo and 
on what he called “the tendency of the Ricardo-Malthusian system to produce 
intensity of selfishness” (Carey 1851: 64). 

Carey developed the notion of the American System into a proper system 
of thought. He aimed at protecting American interests and claimed for the 
U.S. the role of a standard-bearer of human progress. In The Harmony of Inter- 
ests, Agricultural, Manufacturing and Commercial (1851), Carey explained what in 
his view distinguished the American system from the British: 


“[T]wo systems are before the world; the one looks to increasing the pro- 
portion of persons and of capital engaged in trade and transportation, and 
therefore to diminishing the proportion engaged in producing commodities 
with which to trade, with necessarily diminished return to the labor of all; 
while the other looks to increasing the proportion engaged in the work of 
production, and diminishing that engaged in trade and transportation, with 
increased return to all, giving to the laborer good wages, and to the owner 
of capital good profits.” (Carey 1851: 228; emphasis in the original) 


The American system was beneficial to everyone, because it focused on ex- 
panding production and on reducing the number of ‘unproductive’ middle 
men. 

According to Carey, this system was not just a superior guideline for U.S. 
economic policies, but a model for the world at large. This instilled the U.S. 
with a mission and responsibility that reached beyond its own interests while, 
happily, not contradicting them: 


“One looks towards universal war; the other towards universal peace. One is 
the English system; the other we may be proud to call the American system, 
for it is the only one ever devised the tendency of which was that of ELEVAT- 
ING while EQUALIZING the condition of man throughout the world. Such 
is the true mission of the people of these United States. To them has been 
granted a privilege never before granted to man, that of the exercise of the 
right of perfect self-government; but, as rights and duties are inseparable, 
with the grant of the former came the obligation to perform the latter. Hap- 
pily their performance is pleasant and profitable, and involves no sacrifice. 
To raise the value of labor throughout the world, we need only to raise the 
value of our own.” (Carey 1851: 228-29; capitalisation in the original) 


By introducing protectionist policies as part of an ‘American System’, which 
positions the U.S. both as a rising power in international politics and as a 
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beacon of the progress of human civilization, Carey had devised a powerful 
ideological weapon: a theory of political economy that managed to reconcile 
national selfishness with global responsibility. The theory acknowledged the 
necessity of competition now and aimed at a future with common growth 
and mutual cooperation—allowing for the pursuit of national interests with- 
out bad conscience. This clearly met a demand within the Republican party, 
where morally conscious movements like abolitionism were hugely influential 
and where the strong rejection of British imperial power politics was shared 
by many. It thus comes as no surprise that this line of argument was used 
extensively within the Republican Party in the decades to come, culminating 
in the McKinley Tariff of 1890 and the presidency of William McKinley at the 
conclusion of the century. 


Listian Nationalism as a Case of Scarcity Nationalism 


Listian economic nationalism in the 19th century U.S. can be seen as a form 
of scarcity nationalism. In tracing the development of this economic nation- 
alism, we have shown how it introduced the ‘the nation as a central concept of 
political economy, built on negative experiences with free trade (after the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws in 1846) that reflected a scarcity of trade opportunities, 
flourished as part of an on-going conflict between proponents of free trade 
and proponents of protectionist policies, and was integrated into a theoret- 
ical model of national economic policies (‘American system”) which argued 
that such a national system was necessary not just to protect the short-term 
interests of the U.S., but in the long run to advance the wealth and progress 
of humankind. In this worldview, economic nationalism, based on ‘realistic’ 
insights into scarcities of trade opportunities, was at the same time a vehi- 
cle of an ‘idealistic’ vision for the world at large that argued for protectionist 
policies in the present to advance a cosmopolitan world of free trade in the 
future. In other words, it saw economic nationalism as a necessary stage in 
the development of humankind. 

While this view united all ‘Listian nationalists’ in their struggle against 
the ‘Cobdenites’, they had considerable disagreements about its wider impli- 
cations. Among the matters of contention was whether the American System’ 
could be combined with imperial power politics of the military kind, that is, 
whether it could be part of an “imperialism of economic nationalism” (Palen 
2016: 100). Henry C. Carey, the leading thinker of ‘Listian nationalism, clearly 
opposed any such combination, as he thought that “to improve the political 
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condition of man throughout the world, it is needed that we ourselves should 
remain at peace, avoid taxation for the maintenance of fleets and armies” 
(Carey 1851: 229). Other economic nationalists in the Republican Party were 
much less cautious when it came to the pursuit of power politics—as the case 
of navalism will illustrate. 


The Case of Navalism 


The debate over naval reconstruction and strategy is another example that 
shows how scarcity nationalism played a role in the redefinition of the U.S. in 
the world at the end of the 19th century. Navalists argued for naval reconstruc- 
tion and a strategic reorientation of the U.S. navy. In their arguments, they 
also touched on questions of nationalism, scarcity, imperialism, and Ameri- 
can participation in world politics. Previously, the U.S. navy had been seen asa 
tool of a lesser power primarily concerned with commercial diplomacy. Since 
the mid-1880s, however, navalists redefined American interests in the world 
and the navy’s role. Like previous naval thinkers, the new navalists believed in 
universal progress through commercial interdependence and a special role of 
the U.S. navy in developing global civilization. Unlike their predecessors, how- 
ever, they perceived world politics as increasingly characterized by scarcity 
and competition. They called for a new strategic outlook: if the United States 
wanted to be an agent of civilization in the future, it had to prepare for war 
in the present. 


The Old Navy: Advancing Commerce and Civilization 
Within the British Imperial System 


To understand what was new about the navalists’ scarcity nationalism, it 
might be useful to first consider what preceded it. Before the 1890s, the U.S. 
was a lesser naval power with political interest confined to its own region, but 
no aspirations outside the Western hemisphere beyond expanding its trade. 
U.S. foreign policy traditionally accepted and even embraced a peripheral 
status in world politics. 

This outsider status was a result of both geography and ideology. On the 
one hand, America enjoyed “free security” after the Civil War, since poten- 
tial enemies were either too weak or too remote (Woodward 1997: 2). On the 
other hand, U.S. republican exceptionalism actively rejected the idea of par- 
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ticipating in great power struggles. Politicians throughout the 19th century 
affirmed the guiding motto: “Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with 
all nations—entangling alliances with none.” (Jefferson 1801, cited in Cleve- 
land 1885) This also included a rejection of peacetime military buildup and 
power competition. One secretary of the navy stated: “It is not now, and it 
never has been, a part of that [national] policy to maintain a fleet able at any 
time to cope on equal terms with the foremost European armaments.” (Chan- 
dler 1883: 8-9) As “a powerful though peaceful nation’ (Robeson 1874: 24), the 
U.S. was also not supposed to participate in any competition over colonies. 

Nevertheless, American republicanism had a strong universalist compo- 
nent. On the one hand, the U.S. was supposed to be a model for the world. 
On the other hand, American elites in the late 19th century believed it to be 
the vanguard of an “industrial civilization’ that would eventually overcome 
the European-led “militarist civilization’ and form a better global civilization 
(Ninkovich 2009: 316-323). As a result, U.S. foreign and naval policy focused 
on the promotion of economic interdependence around the world. 

The navy served as a tool for this commercialist foreign policy, while also 
contributing to the construction of a global maritime infrastructure. It was 
dispersed into regional squadrons across the globe, protecting U.S. citizens 
abroad, “showing the flag” in foreign ports, and negotiating trade deals. This 
was a technologically modest “cruising navy,” not designed for fighting great 
wars, but for participating in a global order upheld by the Royal Navy. Es- 
pecially in East Asia, the U.S. acted as sidekick of British power, based on 
the assumption of a Euro-American harmony of interests (Burk 2018: 158-159, 
203). Ifthe U.S. navy employed force in foreign waters, it used it against ‘semi- 
civilized’ powers or groups designated as criminals and pirates, and in coop- 
eration with European navies. The U.S. navy also contributed to exploration, 
hydrographic mapping, the construction and maintenance of submarine tele- 
graph cables, and other responsibilities of a power contributing to global civ- 
ilization. There was no security competition between the U.S. and European 
powers and both wealth and security were perceived as plentiful. 

The traditional ideology of the U.S. navy of this time is exemplified by 
Commodore Robert W. Shufeldt (1850-1934). As a naval officer, commercial 
agent, and diplomat, Shufeldt sailed to Africa and Asia between 1878 and 
1880 and negotiated the ‘opening of Korea’ in 1882. The purpose of the U.S. 
navy, according to Shufeldt, was “[...] cruising abroad among the semi-bar- 
barous peoples, because a navy not only protects commerce, it creates it.” 
Gunboat imperialism—the opening of foreign markets with the help of naval 
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power—was “the secret of half the success of the British commerce” which 
should be emulated (Shufeldt 1884: 21-22). In his quest for access to overseas 
markets, Shufeldt did not shy away from employing force. Like most naval of- 
ficers during the 1880s, however, he was opposed to European-style colonial- 
ism (Hagan 1973), which was “not employed to ‘civilize’ orientals—but to sub- 
ordinate them [...].” U.S. foreign policy, however, “should take higher grounds 
[...]” (Shufeldt 1880, cited in Drake 1984: 252). 

Shufeldt opposed both colonial imperialism and great power competition. 
In his view, the U.S. should focus on expanding its trade abroad, while co- 
operating with European powers and avoiding military conflicts. Most naval 
politicians and officers shared this view before the 1890s, which explains why 
the U.S. maintained a comparatively weak and outdated fleet. For its strate- 
gic purpose of commerce protection and gunboat diplomacy, the old wooden 
navy was entirely adequate (Buhl 2008). The contribution this small navy was 
to make to global civilization was not military, but commercial and develop- 
mental. Since security was seen as a given and trade as plentiful, there was 
no need to compete with European navies. Great power prestige was of no 
concern to most naval decision makers (Hagan 1973: 188). 

According to ‘old navy’ thinking, the navy served the protection and ex- 
pansion of U.S. commercial interests. This included occasional ‘gunboat diplo- 
macy’ vis-a-vis underdeveloped parties, but not competition and conflict with 
other naval powers. Naval politicians and officers did not perceive any threat 
to U.S. security but enough economic opportunities at the periphery of the 
Eurocentric world system. The navy shared in the American foreign policy 
objective to remain outside of the European ‘balance of power’ and avoid com- 
petition. 


The New Navalism: Choosing Competition 


Traditional ideas about the purpose of the navy were challenged by navalists 
such as Captain A. T. Mahan (1840-1914) and his mentor Rear Admiral S. B. 
Luce (1827-1917), who took up many established ideas from professional naval 
discourse but reinterpreted them based on the assumption of scarcity nation- 
alism. Since the mid-1880s, navalists publicly argued that in an increasingly 
interdependent world, wealth and security were becoming scarce and the U.S. 
had to compete with other powers to secure its position in world politics. Sub- 
sequently, naval reformers in the legislative and executive branches advocated 
for the construction of a ‘big navy’ centered on battleships and a strategic shift 
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towards an offensive defense. In 1890, Mahan published the first volume of 
“The Influence of Sea Power Upon History”, which contributed to populariz- 
ing navalism across the U.S. and global public. Mahar's ideas were not entirely 
original but synthesized years-long professional debates on naval policy. His 
book and many articles show how the new navalism redefined U.S. national- 
ism by framing global politics as a zero-sum game and legitimizing the par- 
ticipation of the U.S. in great power competition. This competition, however, 
would eventually contribute to universal progress. In this, navalists followed 
established discourses of American exceptionalism and global-developmen- 
talist optimism, but they argued for a temporary necessity of participating in 
great power naval competition. 

Navalists argued for naval buildup on political-economic considerations 
but introduced a new argument about scarcity. Since political discussions of 
foreign and naval policy had traditionally focused on commercial interests, 
navalists expressed their agenda in similar terms. Their view of the global 
economic system differed from their predecessors’, however, in that they per- 
ceived economic interdependence as the basis for a zero-sum, not positive- 
sum commercial politics. According to Mahan, sea power determined the rise 
and fall of great powers. Sea power was not a purely military concept since it 
included a power’s capacity to participate in and (if necessary) control parts 
of global maritime trade routes and access to overseas markets. Mahan took 
a zero-sum view of commerce-as-power: “The history of sea power is largely, 
though by no means solely, a narrative of contests between nations, of mu- 
tual rivalries, of violence frequently culminating in war.” At the center of this 
lay the struggle over the sources of “growth and prosperity” and every nation 
tried to “secure to one’s own people a disproportionate share of such bene- 
fits” (Mahan 1890: 1). This understanding of economic and naval power, which 
he derived from his analysis of the 17th and 18th centuries, Mahan applied 
to his own time. In the late 19th century, he perceived another cycle of great 
power competition: “Everywhere nation is arrayed against nation; our own no 
less than others” (Mahan 1917a: 18). It was not just access to trade routes and 
markets, however, that Mahan—in opposition to traditional naval commer- 
cialism—conceptualized as scarce. The infrastructure of globalization itself 
made conflict more likely and U.S. isolationism an anachronistic strategy: “[...] 
Proximity, as has been noted, is a fruitful source of political friction, but prox- 
imity is the characteristic of the age. The world has grown smaller. Positions 
formerly distant have become to us of vital importance from their nearness” 
(Mahan 1917c: 148). 
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Similarly, security could no longer be taken for granted. A new wave 
of imperialist competition increased other powers’ interests in the Western 
hemisphere and the technology-aided shrinking of the world transformed the 
oceans from strategic barriers into highways. Potential adversaries included 
not just traditional European powers, but also the rising naval powers Japan 
and Germany, which became increasingly active in the Atlantic and Pacific 
(Millett/Maslowski 1994: 317). On the other hand, the conversion of fleets to 
steam propulsion made all naval powers more dependent on naval bases. 
Whereas sail ships had been able to operate independently for months, steam 
navies were reliant on a network of bases (and supply lines) for weekly main- 
tenance and refueling (Hobson 2002: 29). Because “fuel is the life of modern 
war [...],” wrote Mahan, around logistical questions would “cluster some of 
the most important considerations of naval strategy. In the Caribbean and 
the Atlantic we are confronted with many a foreign coal depot [...]” (Mahan 
1917a). The U.S., too, needed to establish such bases as long as locations were 
still available. There was only a limited number of islands in the Pacific and 
Atlantic where such stations could be established. A race for such islands 
seemed imminent which increased the danger of European intervention in 
the Western hemisphere. 

Another technological development that seemed to make hemispherical 
security into a scarce good was the anticipated construction of a Central 
American canal. Such a canal, navalists reasoned, would increase maritime 
commerce and create a new source of tension between the naval powers, akin 
to the Suez Canal completed in 1869. It would be “nothing but a disaster to 
the United States, in the present state of her military and naval preparation. 
It is especially dangerous to the Pacific coast” (Mahan 1890), which could 
be reached more easily by European naval powers once the canal would be 
completed. (In today’s security parlance, the Central American canal is one of 
multiple “maritime chokepoints”, which are today characterized as “increas- 
ingly scarce natural resources” (Nincic 2002: 144).) This situation required a 
new strategy focused on gaining command of the sea and confronting other 
naval powers with an offensive battleship fleet. The coercive acquisition of 
coaling stations was seen as a legitimate move in ensuring strategic and 
operational autonomy for the U.S. navy. Therefore, the increasing scarcity of 
security necessitated a strategic shift and reconstruction of the navy. 

Since interdependence increased scarcity and the potential for conflict, 
the U.S., according to the navalists, had no choice but to give up its traditional 
isolation and prepare for war. The main political obstacle to this was the tradi- 
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tional U.S. isolationism and distrust of expensive standing militaries. To over- 
come this, navalists redefined the role of the U.S. in the world and legitimized 
great power competition in the context of American ideology. By focusing on 
the prestige that would come with naval power, navalists tried to reconcile 
American universalism with a militarist agenda that might otherwise have 
been perceived as too European. Navalists argued that in order to “take rank” 
in the world, the U.S. required a European-style battleship navy (Tracy 1889: 
3). The navalists’ focus on battleship-building (rather than cheaper alterna- 
tives such as torpedo-boats) suggests the importance of modernity prestige 
in naval reconstruction. Mahan tried to overcome the contradiction between 
traditional and new naval policy by temporalizing both America’s earlier “pol- 
icy of isolation which befitted her infancy”, and, to a lesser extent, his own 
proposed naval strategy (see further below): “[...] whereas once to avoid Eu- 
ropean entanglement was essential to the development of her individuality, 
now to take her share of the travail of Europe is but to assume an inevitable 
task [...]” (Mahan 1917b: 122-123). Although there is little to suggest that Ma- 
han closely followed discussions on political economy or was involved with the 
business world, it is noteworthy that he chose to make a temporally defensive 
argument similar to Listian protectionist reasoning. 


Great Power Competition and America’s Contribution 
to Global Civilization 


Despite his embrace of power competition, Mahan also retained the tradi- 
tional American belief in global progress and America’s special role as agent 
of civilization. Mahar's starting assumption was that great power competition 
itself was a mechanism to bring about peace and development. Ridiculing the 
liberal internationalism of the ‘Cobdenites’ he claimed that “[n]Jot in univer- 
sal harmony, nor in fond dreams of unbroken peace, rest now the best hopes 
of the world [...].” Instead, he identified “the competition of interests[,]” the 
“reviving sense of nationality” and “the jealous determination of each people 
to provide first for its own, of which the tide of protection [...] is so marked a 
symptom” as forces which, in the long run, would foster the “common inter- 
ests of civilization” (Mahan 1917b: 122-123). He suggested at least three specific 
mechanisms: 

First, naval buildup would deter European powers from the Western 
hemisphere and establish a mutually beneficial regional division of labor, 
thereby integrating the U.S. into a common global security system with 
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Europe. Initially, the navalists sought to make the Western hemisphere 
safe from European intrusion. Their proposed offensive navy was not just 
designed to counter German and Japanese, but also British naval power. U.S. 
demands for international recognition of regional autonomy (the Monroe 
Doctrine) was first and foremost motivated by a desire for security. However, 
this also made the Americas a zone of influence for the U.S., and the U.S. 
an “international police force,” as President Theodore Roosevelt, himself a 
navalist, declared in 1903. Mahan's reflections on the future Anglo-American 
relationship show that the claim to regional autonomy and security enabled 
to think about Anglo-American cooperation on a global scale (Mahan 1917b). 
Hemispheric security, therefore, implied integration into a global power 
system. 

Second, competition would force the U.S. to take up its responsibility as 
participant in the “outward impulse of all the civilized nations of the first or- 
der of greatness” (Mahan 1917d: 225). By this Mahan both referred to a great in- 
ter-civilizational struggle between “Eastern or Western civilization” as well as 
global development more generally. After the Spanish-American War in 1898, 
when the U.S. acquired overseas territories, he increasingly believed such “du- 
ties which must be accepted” to include colonial development in Cuba and the 
Philippines (Mahan 1907: 324-325). 

Third, Mahan argued that great power competition between nations 
would eventually have to give way to a new world order, in which com- 
petition might take a new form and even be reduced. Reflecting on the 
coming 2oth century, Mahan speculated that warfare as a means of naval 
competition between the great powers might become obsolete since no state 
could command the immensity of future sea power by itself. He, therefore, 
envisioned a “multinational consortium” (Sumida 2000) of naval powers 
which would shape the world together: “it is improbable that control ever 
again will be exercised, as once it was, by a single nation.” Competition 
between nations would lay the groundwork for this by encouraging military 
preparedness and creating “a common standard of moral and intellectual 
ideas” (Mahan 1917b: 124-125). National interest would thus make interna- 
tional cooperation necessary and therefore inevitable lead to a transcendence 
of nationalist competition. In the future, the U.S. might act in accordance 
with European powers to check the rising power of East Asia, or in an alliance 
with Britain, Germany and Japan to balance Russia (Mahan 1917d: 256-258; 
Sumida 2000: 95). Paradoxically, while the naval buildup of the 1890s was 
directed against the Royal Navy, many navalists were also Anglophiles hoping 
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for Anglo-American naval cooperation in the future. In 1895/1896, such an 
understanding emerged when Britain recognized U.S. hegemony in the 
Western hemisphere by accepting the American offer to act as arbitrator in a 
British-Venezuelan border dispute (Schake 2017: 148). This even gave rise to 
ideas of supra-national “imperial federation” and “race patriotism” (Mahan 
1917d: 225, 243). While Mahan seems to have been unable to conceive a world 
beyond power competition, he did think nationalist competition might lead 
to and give way to supra-national cooperation. This did not just serve a global 
balance of power, but also the protection of maritime commerce, which 
Mahan saw as the main source of prosperity for all nations. 

To conclude, the navalist discourse continued previous naval debates on 
economic interdependence and the role of the US in fostering global civiliza- 
tion but reframed the problem by conceptualizing both naval security and 
economic power as scarce. Security depended on the control of limited geo- 
graphic points, while prosperity depended on the ability to control maritime 
trade routes and access points to overseas markets. Therefore, the ‘shrinking 
of the world’ intensified great power competition. If the U.S. wanted to 
survive this struggle, it had to compete with European naval powers on 
their terms. To reconcile this ‘realist’ thinking with traditional American 
universalism, Mahan made a temporal argument both regarding traditional 
isolationism and the newly proposed navalist strategy. While the former was 
appropriate to an earlier stage in history, the latter was an adequate response 
to the contemporary strategic situation. Ultimately, however, competition 
among nation-states would give way to intra-civilizational cooperation. This 
way, Mahan reconciled the ‘idealist’ universalism of U.S. ideology with ‘realist’ 
thinking about scarcity and competition. By entering into competition with 
the European powers, U.S. nationalism would eventually contribute to global 
civilization. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter we have tried to show how U.S. nationalist outlooks on the 
world in the mid-to-late 19th century built on notions of scarcity. Our analysis 
of debates in trade and naval policy shows how notions of scarcity—partic- 
ularly, regarding trade opportunities and security—were used to define U.S. 
interests, while also embedding these interests in worldviews that, at least 
rhetorically, cared for the well-being of humankind as a whole. For American 
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nationalists, conceptualizing national competition as a stage on the road to 
universal ‘civilization’ might also have been a way to reconcile the anti-colonial 
legacy of 1776 with national self-interest and new imperial aspirations. 

Based on these historical accounts, there is much to be said for the idea 
that this tension between ‘realist’ assumptions of scarcity (and associated 
ideas of competition) and ‘idealist’ conceptions of human development and 
progress characterizes the mainstream of political thought today. At the very 
least, it is characteristic of nationalist reasoning that is present in current 
debates about economic nationalism vs. “globalism” around the world, and in 
the U.S. in particular. 

In the field of economic policies, there is even is a figure that could be de- 
scribed as a modern-day Friedrich List: the Korean economist Ha-Joon Chang 
(2002, 2008), who has been arguing for years that the free trade ideology 
as represented in the “Washington consensus” and similar global policies is 
oblivious of the fact that today’s rich countries were yesterday’s ‘developing’ 
countries, dependent on the very protectionist policies they now declare as 
incompatible with enlightened economic thought. By insisting on free trade 
policies, according to Chang, developed countries are “kicking away the lad- 
der” (2002) they once used themselves. With this thinking, Chang would cer- 
tainly have found friends and admirers among Listian nationalists of the 19th 
century. 

In the realm of power and military politics, too, variants of nationalism 
can be observed that resemble developments of the late 19th century. China 
and the U.S. are now engaged in a competition not unlike that of the great 
naval powers around 1900, centered around maritime trade routes and scarce 
strategic points. At the same time, both compete over prestige and influence 
in the world, with China increasingly presenting itself as another provider of 
‘global public goods’ and its rise to power as beneficial to the world. In the 
current constellation, then, it seems that it is China which has adopted the 
kind of nationalist reasoning described here, where national power politics 
based on notions of scarcity meet cosmopolitan leadership on behalf of hu- 
man civilization. 

As these examples indicate, nationalist reasoning that connects ideas 
about scarcity, competition, globalization and utopias of human civilization 
is as prevalent today as it was in the mid-to-late 19th century. In other words, 
the blueprints of scarcity nationalism as invented in the 19th century are still 
in use today. Studying them, therefore, is important not just to the history of 
nationalism, but also its current state. 
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‘Free Trade’ and the Varieties 
of Eighteenth-Century State Competition 


James Stafford 


The ideology of free trade is commonly associated with an idea of the peace- 
ful interdependence of states and peoples. Eighteenth-century philosophers 
such as Montesquieu and Immanuel Kant believed that growing commerce 
between European states could (at the least) set limits to the duration and 
intensity of modern wars (Hirschman 2013). In the nineteenth century, free 
trade was associated with a normatively charged, civilizational rhetoric of 
human progress—one that provided a justification for the violent opening of 
China and Japan to British, American and French goods and merchants (Todd 
2008). Liberal and neoliberal narratives of the twentieth century collapse of 
this European civilization, meanwhile, attribute significant blame to the fail- 
ure to rebuild an open and coherent trading system in the aftermath of the 
First World War (Link 2018). 

This understanding of the history of free trade emphasizes the distinction 
it draws between price competition within global markets for goods and ser- 
vices—involving firms, workers and consumers—and the political rivalries of 
trading states (Neff 1990). The maintenance of this distinction between state 
and market competition lies at the heart of modern organs of liberal economic 
governance, such as the European Union (Patel and Schweitzer 2013) and the 
World Trade Organization (Howse 2016). As a reading of the political charac- 
ter and historical origins of a policy of ‘free trade’, however, is at best partial. 
By drawing a line from the French doux commerce thesis of the eighteenth cen- 
tury through the pax Britannica of the nineteenth and the ‘rules-based order’ of 
the post-war period, it misses out a crucial chapter in the origin story of ‘free 
trade’. This is the distinct case made by a range of British intellectuals and 
merchants for a transformation of the imperial “fiscal-military state” (Brewer 
1989) during its late eighteenth-century apotheosis. 
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During this period, the case for ‘free trade’ in Britain was not articulated 
as a “vision of global order” (Howe 2007). It was not yet linked to either the 
bleak verities of Evangelical Christianity (Hilton 1988), nor the expansive cos- 
mopolitanism of the Manchester manufacturer Richard Cobden and the Anti- 
Corn Law League of the 1840s (Howe 1998). Instead, free trade was discussed 
as a strategy for imperial fiscal reform, aimed at securing Britains prosper- 
ity and security against its main imperial rival: Bourbon France. Far from 
seeking to insulate market competition from state competition—still less, as 
Cobden and his allies would later demand, to effectively replace the latter with 
the former—eighteenth-century British advocates for ‘free trade’ claimed that 
opening and integrating the markets of the British Empire could enable it to 
more durably sustain the costs of its security and expansion. 

A policy of free trade would lower the cost of food and raw materials, 
maximize tax revenue and increase export competitiveness, improving pro- 
ductivity and driving the efficient allocation of scarce capital. It would remove 
the inefficiencies and distortions created by what the famous eighteenth-cen- 
tury advocate for ‘free trade’, the Scottish jurist and moral philosopher Adam 
Smith, called Britains “mercantile system’ (Smith 1976a: IV.1.1). Most of all, 
it would limit the growing danger of imperial and military and over-reach, 
generated by the pathological insistence of powerful mercantile lobbies on 
the necessity for wars of colonial conquest. Unlike their nineteenth-century 
successors, eighteenth-century British free traders argued against these wars 
on grounds of prudence, not morality. “Going to war for the sake of trade” 
(Tucker 1776: 59) ultimately served only to increase the profits of merchants 
and war contractors, and forced successive British government to expand the 
national debt to a degree that would fatally undermine the commercial pros- 
perity of the empire. Yet the threat of France remained real, and war was 
always to be expected. ‘Free Trade’ was allied to a policy of strategic restraint 
and even neutrality, rather than a cosmopolitan vision of the British empire 
as an indispensable agent of peace and human progress. 

The idea that the “cosmopolitical economics” of free trade were ulti- 
mately self-serving was most famously articulated by the German economist 
Friedrich List and his US-American followers in the nineteenth century 
(Palen 2016; see also Nagel/Werron in this volume). Britain, these charged, 
had only adopted a policy of free trade once its dominance of global markets 
had been assured through unrestrained naval warfare, protectionism, and 
colonial exploitation; all of which enabled Britain to build up overwhelming 
manufacturing and shipping capacity that no other power could match. 
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List’s argument remains a topic of lively debate among historians of Britains 
‘Industrial Revolution (Ashworth 2017; Mokyr 2009). Yet it serves further 
to highlight the under-rated distinctiveness of the case made for free trade 
before victory in the Napoleonic wars secured the British Empire’s nineteenth- 
century political-economic hegemony. Before it was the hypocritical doctrine 
of a global empire built through protection, slavery and military conquest, 
‘free trade’ was understood as an alternative path to power, as well as a 
means of slowing (if not eliminating) the very cycle of global colonial and 
commercial rivalry that would ultimately deliver Britain to its commanding 
position in nineteenth-century world politics. 

The present contribution seeks to reconstruct this distinctive perspective 
on the logics of political and commercial competition in the eighteenth-cen- 
tury European world in the decades before the French Revolution. Alongside 
Smith, it focuses on a lesser-known economic thinker, the Anglo-Dutch mer- 
chant and financier Matthew Decker. Both Smith and Decker made distinct 
arguments for free trade as the solution to the political and commercial chal- 
lenges facing the British empire in the era of the War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession (1740-48), the Seven Years’ War (1756-63) and the War of American 
Independence (1776-1783). Smith is more usually credited as the intellectual 
progenitor of Britain’s nineteenth-century turn to free trade. Yet, as the fol- 
lowing will show, it was Decker’s expansive vision of Britain as a giant ‘Free 
Port’ that most clearly anticipated the fiscal and naval politics of the nine- 
teenth-century empire. 

The next section outlines the global political and economic context for 
the Franco-British confrontation of the eighteenth century, and the nature of 
contemporary British ambitions for an ‘empire of the seas’ that could check 
French ambition on land. Inter-imperial rivalry was reflected by a conscious 
process of emulation in the design of policies and institutions, with the emer- 
gent ‘science’ of commerce at its center (Adelman 2015; Reinert 2011). In this 
context, it was unthinkable to pursue ‘free trade’ as a strategy of cosmopoli- 
tan benevolence. The case for a radical reform of the British imperial system 
necessarily rested on the argument that free trade would ultimately enable 
the empire to better secure its competitive position in relation to its French 
rival. 

The subsequent two sections deal with two contrasting variants of free 
trade strategy in eighteenth-century Britain. Matthew Decker advanced a case 
for free trade that rested on Britains unique ability to dominate European and 
colonial shipping networks through the abolition of the seventeenth-century 
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‘Navigation Acts’ that restricted access to British and imperial ports to ships 
carrying the flag of Great Britain. Adam Smith, by contrast, argued for the 
preservation of the Acts as a vital bulwark of imperial security. Behind the 
wooden walls of a British navy sustained by a national shipping monopoly, the 
gradual removal of duties and prohibitions and the integration of the imperial 
fiscal state would enable an explosion of manufacturing productivity and ex- 
port competitiveness. The resultant tax revenues would save the empire from 
its nemesis: the public debt that had built up over decades of unnecessary 
wars of colonial aggression. 

The fourth and final section considers what this historical reconstruction 
of what we might think of as a ‘realist’—even nationalist—variant of free trade 
has to tell us about the relationship between state and market competition in 
a multipolar global political economy. Contemporary observers present at the 
inception of economic liberalism in eighteenth-century Britain well under- 
stood that ‘free trade’, while opening the possibility to positive-sum exchanges 
among market actors residing in different polities, meant a reconfiguration, 
not an abandonment, of pre-existing patterns of political competition be- 
tween the European powers. While this involved a retreat from direct military 
conflict, it also intensified the pressure of economic competition, rendering 
productivity and social discipline under open market conditions the indis- 
pensable condition of national security. 


The Competitive Conjuncture of the Eighteenth Century 


Political and economic relations in eighteenth-century Europe was defined 
by the coexistence of significant commercial expansion with an escalating 
cycle of global military conflict. These two circumstances were connected at 
a fundamental level by the challenges of financing expanding and modern- 
ized armed forces, which were in turn required to defend the sources of rev- 
enue that guaranteed rival powers’ ability to triumph in future wars. From 
the Nine Years’ War of 1689-97 to the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
Wars of 1789-1815, the ‘long eighteenth century’ witnessed recurrent warfare 
that spread, through the expansion of European colonial and naval power, to 
South Asia, the Americas and the Caribbean (Baugh 2011). While less catas- 
trophic in their regional effects than the seventeenth century’s wars of reli- 
gion, the eighteenth century’s conflicts over the European ‘balance of power’ 
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were more far-reaching in their consequences for a global conjuncture de- 
fined by the consolidation of wealth and military force in Western Europe. 

The entanglement of European power-politics with colonial expansion 
was driven by the circumstances of what the historian Christopher Bayly 
has termed “archaic globalization” (Bayly 2004: 52). As recovery from the 
seventeenth century’s “general crisis” (Parker 2017) gathered pace, European 
elites engaged in the consumption of new commodities acquired through 
slavery, settler colonialism, and new economic institutions, such as the 
Dutch and British East India Companies. South American coffee and cocoa, 
Chinese teas, Caribbean sugar and Indian calicoes became central parts 
of European material culture. In combination with more locally-routed 
developments—the expansion of working time (the so-called “industrious 
revolution” (De Vries 1994)), the rise of scientific, ‘improving’ agriculture 
(Jones 2016), and a demographic recovery following the wars and epidemics 
of the seventeenth century (Alter/Clark 2010: 52-53)—the expansion of long- 
distance trade in mass ‘luxury’ goods created a new and more widely diffused 
sense of prosperity among an emergent bourgeoisie: especially, though not 
exclusively, in England, France and the Dutch Republic. 

It also, however, placed control of colonial trade routes and trading posts 
at the center of European geopolitical competition. The first major inter-state 
wars explicitly justified as being in the defense of trading interests—over and 
above those of confessional or dynastic alignment— were between England 
and the Dutch Republic in the 1660s (Pincus 1996). By the War of the Spanish 
Succession (1702-14), English and Dutch opponents of the French King Louis 
XIV’s bid to install his grandson as King of Spain were united in their terror 
of a ‘universal monarchy’ (Pincus 1995) that would combine France’s landed 
military might with Spain's control of the slave and bullion trade to South 
America. “Trade”, observed the widely-travelled Scottish mercenary, parlia- 
mentarian and pamphleteer Andrew Fletcher in the early years of that con- 
flagration, “is now become the golden ball, for which all nations of the world 
are contending” (Fletcher 1997: 193). 

Why was political control over growing markets in goods and slaves valued 
so highly in eighteenth-century Europe? Status and prestige were, in the first 
instance, a crucial factor: a succession of different powers learned to ‘emulate’ 
one another’s attempts to secure wealth, security and renown through trade 
and colonization (Adelman 2015). The rise of the Iberian empires in the Amer- 
icas in the sixteenth century had inspired the first English reflections on the 
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prospects for a limitless “empire of the seas” (Armitage 2000: 100-124), while 
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the rapid rise of the Dutch Republic following its successful revolt against 
Spain's global mercantile empire inspired emulation of its commercial and 
financial policies in both France (Isenmann 2017) and England (Jardine 2009). 

The value of trade in European politics, however, was far from purely sym- 
bolic. It was linked, through the nexus of the gold and silver coinage, to the 
seventeenth-century “military revolution’ (Rogers 2018). New and expensive 
developments in technologies for shipbuilding, fortification, small arms and 
artillery demanded that the emergent ‘fiscal states’ of early modern Europe 
discover new sources of revenue. These necessarily took the form of gold and 
silver money acquired through trade on international markets. This was in- 
dispensable because it offered a uniquely fungible means of paying troops and 
sailors in whatever jurisdiction they happened to be serving (Ashworth 2003: 
29; Mann 2012: 52-58). Gold and silver were similarly indispensable as an 
“anchor” for the inter-personal systems of informal credit that underpinned 
everyday life throughout much of early modern Europe (Muldrew 2001: 84); 
it was with good reason, therefore, that an influential body of seventeenth- 
century English economic thinkers believed metal coinage to be the “blood” 
of the body politic (Wennerlind 2013). It was in England, too, that a specie- 
backed system of state debt and paper currency became indispensable to the 
financing of military conflict, releasing precious gold and silver for use abroad 
(Dickson 1967). 

The centrality of specie currency to war finance and domestic economic 
growth created a perverse set of incentives for participants in eighteenth- 
century European power competition: one that was the object of a growing 
volume of criticism from philosophers and reformers from the second quar- 
ter of the eighteenth century. The security interests and domestic stability of 
European polities seemed increasingly to depend on their ability to command 
reliable access to a portion of the global supply of gold and silver. The military 
conquest and domination of colonies, shipping lanes and trading posts, com- 
bined with the pursuit of monopoly control over a limited number of exported 
goods, was indispensable to securing that access. Yet efforts to maintain and 
expand that control themselves generated fresh pressures to go in search of 
new markets, new colonies and new revenues; or at least to prevent rivals from 
doing the same. The nexus of war finance and foreign trade seemed thus to 
presage an inescapable, escalating cycle of conflict, in which each war laid the 
foundations for the next. As the philosopher David Hume complained in 1742, 
it produced an ambient condition of “jealousy of trade”, in which every state 
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pursued a “malignant policy” that sought to undermine the prosperity of its 
neighbors (Hume 1985). 

“Jealousy of trade” magnified and altered pre-existing religious, dynas- 
tic and national animosities; interdependence, proximity and relative cultural 
homogeneity expanded, rather than diminishing, the scope for military con- 
flict. “The historic union of the nations of Europe has entangled their rights 
and interests in a thousand complications,” observed the Genevan philoso- 
pher Jean-Jacques Rousseau in a despairing commentary on the prospects for 
peace in Europe, composed at the height of the Seven Years War. “They touch 
each other at so many points that no one of them can move without giving a 
jar to all the rest; their variances are all the more deadly, as their ties are more 
closely woven.” (Rousseau 1991: 91). 

Given this bleak prospect, thinkers and politicians in eighteenth-century 
Europe sought, with increasing urgency, to reconceptualize the relationship 
between commerce and politics: both to help their own polities better under- 
stand their true interests, and to think (like Rousseau) at a more systemic 
level, asking how “jealousy of trade” might be tamed or transcended. These 
efforts were informed by, and continuous with, a flourishing political-eco- 
nomic literature in every European language, with a lively culture of trans- 
lation promoting the circulation of key manuals of policy among a growing 
body of experts in the ‘science of commerce’ (Reinert 2011). 

Without too much oversimplification, we can arrange eighteenth-century 
projects for the reform of European political economy into two main cate- 
gories. The first sought to sever permanently the pathological relationship 
between cash, commerce and war. Advocates of ‘perpetual peace—including 
the Quaker merchant and North American colonist William Penn, the Saxon 
philosopher Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, the French diplomat the Abbé Saint- 
Pierre and (most famously) the Prussian philosopher Immanuel Kant—ad- 
vocated a transformation of the rules of international conduct, encouraging 
Europe’s states (often, though not always, through a degree of compulsion by a 
hegemonic power, commonly France) to agree to new systems of international 
arbitration capable of supplanting military conflict (Stafford 2021). Monetary 
reformers, such as the Scottish gambler and erstwhile French finance minis- 
ter John Law (Shovlin 2016), the Irish philosopher George Berkeley (Kelly 1985) 
and his later eighteenth-century Prussian counterpart Johann Gottlieb Fichte 
(Nakhimovsky 2011), meanwhile demanded the establishment of national fiat 
currencies (backed by land, labor, patriotic contributions of plate and jew- 
ellery, stocks in trading companies, or a combination of all four) that would 
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enable the relative or absolute separation of their respective polities from the 
vicissitudes of globally circulating metal currencies. 

Neither Matthew Decker nor Adam Smith engaged in this kind of utopian 
speculation. They formed part of a broader mainstream of European think- 
ing on the relationships between war trade: one that sought not to escape the 
underlying drivers of inter-state competition, but to limit the continued esca- 
lation of “jealousy of trade” while continuing to advance the power interests of 
their own polities. The ‘Gournay circle’, eighteenth-century French followers 
of Louis XIV’s finance minister Colbert, can be placed in this category (Charles 
et al. 2011); as can the most influential international jurist of the period, the 
Neuchatel diplomat Emmerich de Vattel (Nakhimovsky 2007). 

The lesson these thinkers took from the ultimate failure of Louis XIV’s ef- 
forts to create a ‘universal monarchy’ in Europe and the Atlantic was that the 
rise of commerce had rendered wars of conquest too costly to sustain. While 
war and conquest would not be eliminated through the interdependence cre- 
ated by commerce, their attraction would certainly, over time, be reduced. 
‘Jealousy of trade” might be replaced by a new kind of statecraft fitted to new 
times: one that sought to preserve a European balance of power through the 
peaceful expansion of domestic economic capacities, but which did not seek 
to commit the wealth and armed forces thereby developed to war at the slight- 
est provocation. It is in this light that we should view the interventions made 
by Decker and Smith in the landscape of British political-economic debate in 
the third quarter of the eighteenth century, to which we will now turn. 


Britain as a ‘Free Port’: Matthew Decker’s Essay on the Causes 
of the Decline of Foreign Trade (1744) 


Sir Matthew Decker was born to an Amsterdam merchant family in 1679. His 
fortunes in business and politics followed those of the Dutch Republic: as it 
gradually ceded commercial and financial pre-eminence to England in the 
early decades of the eighteenth century, Decker settled in the City of Lon- 
don and was naturalized as an English subject in 1704. During the War of the 
Spanish Succession, he built up a commanding fortune based on Anglo-Dutch 
trade while exploiting his political connections to acquire lucrative director- 
ships at the East India and South Sea Companies, alongside (for a time) a 
seat in Parliament (Gauci 2016). His major intervention in British political- 
economic debate, An essay on the causes of the decline of the Foreign Trade, and con- 
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sequently the value of the lands of Britain (1744; 2” edn. 1750), occupied a minor 
but distinguished position in subsequent canons of British free trade: one that 
justifies its selection as a case-study here. ‘There are few if any of the older 
works on commerce,’ wrote the Scottish Ricardian economist James Ramsay 
McCulloch in 1845, ‘that have so many well-founded claims to attention, or 
that embody so many enlightened, ingenious and original views’ (McCulloch 
1845: 46). 

The reason for McCulloch's retrospective praise is obvious. Deckers Es- 
say advocated the same, or similar, reforms to those demanded by Victo- 
rian economic liberals: the abolition of customs duties and the recentering 
of the tax base on domestic consumption, the opening of British and colonial 
ports to vessels under any flag, and the abolition of the very monopoly trad- 
ing companies on whose boards Decker had served. Yet if its prescriptions 
seemed—with the benefit of McCulloch’s supremely confident hindsight—to 
anticipate the free trade politics of the Victorian era, its context and motiva- 
tions could not have been more different. Decker’s Essay was not concerned, 
like McCulloch and his contemporaries, with the working-out of incipient 
class antagonisms within a rapidly industrializing and urbanizing society that 
faced no serious geopolitical rivals. It offered instead a stark warning about 
the risks posed to British security by France’s successful “cultivation of the 
arts of peace”, and an urgent call to radically reform the British tax system 
as a means of preserving—and expanding—British naval power (Decker 1750: 
156). 

The immediate context for Decker’s work was the renewal, after a genera- 
tion of peace, of an intense rivalry between Britain and France. The nature of 
this rivalry had shifted in emphasis since the seventeenth-century wars waged 
by Britain and the Dutch republic against Louis XIV’s threatened ‘universal 
monarchy’. Whereas in the previous century, England’s trading and colonial 
wealth had been a means of funding a land war against France in the Holy Ro- 
man Empire and the Low Countries, confrontation now centered on the high 
seas: control of lucrative transatlantic trades in sugar and slaves, as well as in 
contraband with Spain's declining South American empire (Wilson 1988: 77f). 
The continental ‘balance of power’ still mattered, but the question of whether 
to divert scarce resources to the land warfare or to sea defense was increas- 
ingly contested in British politics. Foreign and commercial policy was coming 
under the influence of an emergent ‘patriot’ faction, hostile to the continen- 
tal commitment of ministries aligned with the Kingdoms Hanoverian ruling 
dynasty, but determined to uphold Britain’s trading supremacy through an 
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aggressive posture in seaborne warfare and colonial conquest (Harris 2002: 
115-120). 

The naval and mercantile politics of oppositional English ‘patriotism 
found an echo in Decker’s Essay, which closed with a fantasia of British 
naval dominance that placed ‘free trade’ at the heart of a revised strategy 
for containing French power. This provided an apt summary of the British 
mode of war against a range of European opponents over the subsequent two 
centuries: 


If France can give Laws by Land, Britain can do it by Sea; and ina little time 
the Sea will command the Land, for our Men of War can destroy their Ships, 
ravage their Coasts, batter down their Forts, and burn their Sea-Port Towns: 
this must ruin their Trade, as Trade goes so must their Money, and when the 
Moneyis gone the Armies cannot be supported, they must be drawn from the 
Countries they invade, or they will desert rather than perish with Hunger for 
want of Pay (Decker 1750: 152-153). 


Decker’s ambitions for British sea power were commonplace in metropolitan 
political debate at mid-century. What was an unusual about the Essay was the 
means proposed to ensure that Britannia did indeed ‘rule the waves’. Decker 
argued that a radical liberalization of British trade would rebound to the ben- 
efit of the commercial and naval supremacy his patriotic contemporaries so 
valued. Britain, he declared, was possessed of “natural advantages” that nei- 
ther France nor the Dutch republic, “our great Rivals in Trade”, could boast. 
Its island situation and temperate climate, its “mild” form of constitutional 
monarchy, a “plenty of provisions” that enabled workers to be cheaply fed and 
ships provisioned, and an abundance of natural resources, alongside a work- 
force that was naturally “brave, laborious and strong” all but guaranteed the 
Kingdoms European pre-eminence (Decker 1750: 75-76). 

Why, then, as Decker and so many of his contemporaries complained, was 
British trade “in decline” (Harris 2002: 240-243)? The answer could be found 
in the heavy taxation and monopolistic policies pursued by successive English 
and British governments over the past century. Britains high taxes had acted 
to raise the prices of the provisions its workers and sailors lived upon (Decker 
1750: 10). The consequences were far-reaching, affecting the production, ex- 
port and re-export of British and colonial goods at every stage (Decker 1750: 
18). Monopoly trading companies meanwhile diverted trade from provincial 
ports to London, adding land transport costs to those required by import 
and export by sea, and reduced demand for ships and sailors to ply the long 
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routes to India, the Ottoman Empire and the South Pacific (Decker 1750: 44). 
The Navigation Acts—seventeenth-century legislation permitting only British 
flagged vessels to bring goods to and from British ports—contributed to the 
high price of provisions and manufactured by limiting the supply of ships 
serving the country (Decker 1750: 41-42). The restrictions imposed on Irish 
and colonial exports and shipping left these imperial possessions under-taxed 
yet impoverished, increasing the burden on British taxpayers: under present 
policy, Decker lamented, “we drive one part of our People out of Trade by 
Monopolies, and the other by Taxes” (Decker 1750: 40-41). 

The antidote to the British Empires tottering edifice of taxation and 
monopoly, Decker urged, was to turn Britain into a “Free Port”. What Decker 
proposed, however, was on a much grander scale than this name suggests, 
encompassing not just a single city but the entire island of Britain. This was 
to become a “universal Storehouse”, capable of assuming a dominant position 
in world trade by becoming Europe’s most attractive location for merchant 
capital and the re-export of imported colonial goods. The revenue lost from 
customs duties would be recouped, Decker argued, through a tax on “lux- 
uries”—coaches, silver plate, jewelry, coffee, wine and chocolate—products 
which, for Decker, constituted the “bane of Virtue and Industry” (Decker 
1750: 17). 

In combination, Decker claimed, the abolition of monopolies and cus- 
toms duties and the introduction of a luxury tax would produce a revolution in 
British trade. The driver of this transformation would be an expansion of price 
competition throughout the British economy, enabling the cheapest possible 
production of goods and the disciplining of excesses of luxury’ consumption 
among the mercantile class. Opening British ports and shipping to the cheap- 
est provisions from around the world would mean that “our Labor would be 
so cheap, that we could send all our Goods to foreign Markets cheaper than 
any People, by reason of our superior Natural Advantages” (Decker 1750: 105). 
Imposing a tax on luxuries would remove the burden of customs duties and 
thereby enable a proliferation of new merchant houses capable of subsisting 
on lower starting capitals, and who were thus “less liable [...] to combine to- 
gether to impose on the People extravagant Prices of their Goods” (Decker 
1750: 102). It would have the additional effect, moreover, of pushing imported 
luxury goods back out into the re-export market for other nations to consume, 
rather than trapping them (and their baneful social effects) within Britain be- 
hind walls of customs duties. It was luxury consumption, not luxury trade, 
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that was for Decker the most legitimate object of state taxation (Decker 1750: 
22-23). 

The goal of Decker’s proposed suite of radical fiscal reforms was to bring 
what he termed the “natural advantages” of Britain—its landscape, institu- 
tions and laboring people—to the fore, clearing away the artificial distortions 
of complex taxation and monopoly policies that did nothing but undermine 
the ultimate goals of British power and security. Decker urged Parliament, 
instead of legislating explicitly to exclude France from access to British ports 
and product markets, to construct a fiscal regime capable of maximally ex- 
tending Britains ability to build up a commanding merchant marine and a 
dominant position in export and re-export markets for colonial commodi- 
ties and domestic manufactures alike. “The certain way to be secure”, Decker 
claimed, “is to be more powerful, that is, to extend our Trade as far as it is 
capable of; and as Restraints have proved its Ruin, to reject them, and depend 
on Freedom for Security” (Decker 1750: 151-52). 


The Nationalism of Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations (1776) 


Placing Adam Smiths Wealth of Nations (Smith 1976a) a canonical work of po- 
litical and economic theory, alongside a polemical piece d’occasion like Decker’s 
Essay may seem like a lopsided comparison. Commonly styled as the ‘inven- 
tor of modern economics’, Smith is associated above all with an ambition to 
create abstract models of perfectly functioning markets, and with a doctrinal 
commitment to cosmopolitan ‘free trade’ as the logical extension of a coldly 
utilitarian conception of ‘economic man’. As generations of scholarship on 
Smith have now shown, however, Smith's political economy was but a small 
part of a much larger intellectual project, centered on the moral philosophy 
of his Theory of Moral Sentiments (Smith 1976b), and above all the legal theory he 
taught as Professor of Jurisprudence at Glasgow University (Phillipson 2010). 
The Wealth of Nations was also a profoundly political work, designed at least in 
part as an intervention in the controversies of its own time, and with a stark 
message about the kind of polity that was likely to succeed in the highly com- 
petitive political and economic juncture of the later eighteenth century (Hont 
2005: 1-128). 

Over the three decades that separated Smiths Wealth of Nations from 
Decker’s Essay, Britain had triumphed over France in both the War of the 
Austrian Succession and the Seven Years’ War. The latter conflict, however, 
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had left the empire perilously overstretched, confronted with the challenges 
of ruling vast new territories in Canada and India, and panicked by the 
specter of ever-inflating debts (Elliott 2006: 294-307). The result was a frantic 
search for new revenues, particularly from the increasingly wealthy North 
American colonies. The details of the famous dispute over the Westminster 
Parliament’s right to levy taxes on British subjects in North America, which 
led ultimately to the foundation of the modern United States, lie beyond the 
scope of this chapter. Instead, we will consider how the central messages of 
the Wealth of Nations related to the fiscal and imperial predicament of Britain 
in the 1760s (when the work was already in preparation) and 1770s, when 
colonial rebellion and European isolation threatened to end the empires all- 
too rapid rise to global pre-eminence. 

The principles of commercial policy outlined in Smith’s work can be simply 
and briefly summarized. There could be no more efficient means of guaran- 
teeing the ability of the nation to defend itself than through the expansion of 
the productive capacities that would guarantee ready access to the gold, sil- 
ver and public credit necessary for war fighting when required (Smith 1976b: 
V.iii.5-8). These, in turn, could only be maximized by extending—as far as was 
commensurate with political prudence—a “perfect liberty” of domestic and 
foreign trade, one that would allow the local knowledge and intersubjective 
social discipline of the autonomous moral agents who made up “commercial 
society” to direct both labor and “stock” to those places where they would be 
most profitably employed (Smith 1976b: II.v). Attempts to render the British 
empire a closed system, obsessed with securing positive balances in gold and 
silver currency, were hugely damaging to the productive capacity that could 
alone guarantee both wealth and security. They raised the prices of food and 
other inputs needed for British manufactures, limited the opportunities for 
export, and caused the misallocation of capital to long-distance trade and 
commercial shipping. Worst of all, the military defense of colonial posses- 
sions forced the diversion of productive capital into unsustainable war debts 
(Smith 1976b: V.iii.52-56). If colonies were to be retained, then they needed 
to accept a simplified and uniform system of taxation, rather than the maze 
of different prohibitions, subsidies and customs duties that constituted what 
he termed the “mercantile system” (Smith 1976b: V.iii.69-74). Absent this, it 
would be better to let them go, and to consider them as colonies on what 
Smith took to be the ‘Greek’ model: distinct polities, which could expect little 
more than an amicable trading relationship with the mother-country (Smith 
1976b: IV.vii.a.2). 
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Smith's political economy, it should already be apparent, had a distinctly 
national and European orientation. Where Decker deemed of universal naval 
domination on the basis of Britain become the “universal storehouse of the 
world”, Smith counselled his readers to focus on domestic and regional trade, 
and to abandon imperial pretensions. Indeed, he constructed his entire ac- 
count of European history, contained in the third book of the Wealth of Na- 
tions, around a sustained criticism of the eighteenth-century European turn 
to colonization and long-distance trade. This, Smith argued, was the prod- 
uct of an “unnatural and retrograde order” of economic growth (Smith 1976b: 
III.i.9), one that had long favored the interests of merchants over those of the 
general population, and those of aristocratic luxury over the parsimony and 
“prudence” required for productive investment (Smith 1976b: II.iii.19). 

Correcting this distortion—a legacy of the fall of Rome and the chaos of 
the Middle Ages—would be the work of many ages, but it was imperative that 
Britain stop encouraging it by chasing dreams of global mercantile empire. 
Britain did not need colonies to supply it with commodities or to sustain its 
status relative to European rivals—it needed productive, tax-paying artisans 
and small capitalists, capable of driving the accumulation of wealth on which 
the state could draw in situations of war and emergency. It should come as 
little surprise, then, that Smith regarded the ultimate loss of the American 
colonies with an equanimity that was unusual among his devastated con- 
temporaries. In a 1783 letter to the British minister William Eden, written 
following the concession of American independence and the conclusion of a 
humiliating peace treaty with France, Smith speculated that Britain might 
now be able to “open a commerce with the neighbouring nations of Europe, 
infinitely more advantageous than that of so distant a country as America” 
(Smith 1977: 271). 

Smith's political judgement on Britains post-war situation was deeply 
rooted in the account of the relationship between domestic and foreign trade 
he had laid out in The Wealth of Nations. Far from envisaging free trade as 
a global order upheld by Britain, Smith fancied that the abandonment of 
colonial monopolies and protective tariffs would promote a reorientation of 
British trade towards the domestic and European markets. Absent the dis- 
torting effects of Britain’s “mercantile system’, Smith reasoned, the owners 
of capital would be far more inclined to invest it in productive domestic ac- 
tivity than in lengthy and tenuous dealings across the oceans. They could bet- 
ter trust their own countrymen to honour engagements, and better monitor 
the condition of their goods and money when these were employed closer to 
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home. “Every individual endeavours to employ his capital as near home as he 
can,” claimed Smith, “and consequently as much as he can in the support of 
domestick industry” (Smith 1976a: IV.ii.5-6). 

The national bias of capitalists had an important political consequence 
for Smith—one that drove much of his criticism of a British commercial pol- 
icy that neglected domestic and European trade for the glittering attractions 
of Asia and the Americas. Goods bought and sold within the country, Smith 
reasoned, were capable of supporting twice as much domestic “productive la- 
bor” as those involving import and export, where some of the labor supported 
would be foreign. They would also encourage a far more rapid accumulation 
of wealth. The greater the distance involved in exchange, Smith argued, the 
less rapidly the capital of the country, and the fund of productive labor that 
it could support, would be augmented. Trade between England and Scotland 
might be twelve times faster than trade between England and Portugal. 

Slowest and most “uncertain” of all, however, was the “circuitous” or “car- 
rying trade”: the exchange of colonial goods for European, constructed on the 
principles of the “mercantile system”. Seeking to purchase European goods 
with those imported from the colonies, thereby seeking to protect a fictive 
‘balance of trade’ in gold and silver, was the least efficient means of encour- 
aging the expansion of the country’s real productive capacities: 


The riches, andso faras power depends upon riches, the power of every coun- 
try, must always be in proportion to the value of its annual produce, the fund 
from which all taxes must ultimately be paid. But the great object of the po- 
litical economy of every country, is to increase the riches and power of that 
country. It ought, therefore, to give no preference nor superior encourage- 
ment to the foreign trade of consumption above the home-trade, nor to the 
carrying trade above either the other two. It ought neither to force nor to al- 
lure into either of those two channels, a greater share of the capital of the 
country than what would naturally flow into them of its own accord (Smith 
1976a: 11.v.31) 


Allowing the free play of competition to determine the allocation of British 
mercantile capital would thereby have the happy effects of reorienting it away 
from long-distance trade to the Americas and Asia, and towards a more in- 
tensive cultivation of domestic agriculture and manufactures. This shift would 
not be the product of any protective tariff; although Smith, unlike Decker, was 
prepared to make an exception from the doctrine of “perfect liberty” in the 
case of the Navigation Acts. These were deleterious to foreign trade, but indis- 
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pensable to the maintenance of a merchant marine capable of being turned to 
the purposes of naval warfare. Since they guaranteed the security of an island 
nation, the Acts of Navigation were “perhaps the wisest of all the commercial 
regulations of England” (Smith 1976a: IV.ii.28-30). 

Far from being an early exponent Britains nineteenth-century ‘empire of 
free trade’, therefore, Smith prescribed a kind of defensive realism for an over- 
stretched imperial power. The Wealth of Nations offered an argument for a Eu- 
ropeanized Britain, indifferent (though not actively hostile) to colonial adven- 
tures, and relentlessly focused on the expansion of productivity in domestic 
manufactures and agriculture as the key to its wealth and security. Smith 
urged his compatriots to abandon their addiction to costly global warfare, 
in pursuit of far-flung possessions of little or no economic utility. Patient, 
parsimonious, and cautious in its dealings, the free-trade nation of Smith’s 
imagination would forsake the empire of the seas, and “accommodate her fu- 
ture views and designs to the real mediocrity of her circumstances” (Smith 
1976a: V.iil.92). 


From ‘Jealousy of Trade’ to International Competition 


This chapter has sought to disrupt some commonly received notions about 
the origins of liberal political economy in eighteenth-century Britain. Against 
a dominant narrative emphasizing the pacific, cosmopolitan and hypocriti- 
cal character of British arguments for free trade, it has used the examples of 
Matthew Decker and Adam Smith to suggest that free trade was initially con- 
ceptualized as an alternative strategy for British national power and security 
in the course of its long rivalry with Bourbon France. It has further sought to 
demonstrate that arguments against what Smith termed “the mercantile sys- 
tem” could have multiple and conflicting political valences. Decker’s demands 
extended to the abolition of Britain’s Navigation Acts and aimed at securing 
dominance of the global carrying trade by transforming the country into a 
free port. Smith, by contrast, was actively hostile to grand projects of long- 
distance trade, and the colonial wars that accompanied them. His vision of a 
Britain governed by the principles of “natural liberty” centered on the aban- 
donment of imperial pretensions, and the intensive cultivation of the domes- 
tic agriculture and manufactures that could alone fund national defense for 
the long term. 
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Neither Decker or Smith were able to fully describe or anticipate the in- 
terlocking dynamics of military force, capital accumulation and political deci- 
sion that ultimately rendered Britain the hegemonic power of the nineteenth 
century. The interest of these texts, however, does not lie in their capacity 
for prophecy: still less in the success with which they articulate the ‘correct’ 
doctrines of latter-day liberal theories of free trade. What is most significant 
about Decker’s Essay and Smith’s Wealth of Nations is what connects them: a 
new conception of the interlocking relationship between economic and po- 
litical competition, which emerged in the course of the eighteenth-century 
debate over “jealousy of trade” and remains relevant even under the radically 
different circumstances of twenty-first century global political economy. 

The explicit purpose of Decker and Smith's reconceptualization of Britains 
commercial and political interests was to bring about a pause, or reversal, in 
an unsustainable cycle of military conflict with France. Attempting to ‘force’ 
trade into convenient channels through warfare or legislation was a self-de- 
feating strategy that risked ruining the empire. Allowing market competi- 
tion to reshape the country’s trading relationships, by contrast, could unlock 
new and more durable sources of revenue that would allow Britain to prevail 
against, or even dominate, its rivals, without having to resort to continuous 
warfare of the kind that defined the central decades of the eighteenth century. 
For both Smith and Decker, however, the struggle of arms would ultimately 
be replaced by the struggle for productivity and social discipline. Maintaining 
Britains relative position in the European scale of wealth and power required 
constant vigilance and adjustment on the part of both capital and labor: it 
was for this reason that both Decker and Smith were so preoccupied with the 
destructive influence of luxury consumption on the national character. The 
abandonment of aggressive naval warfare enabled a dramatic expansion of 
the reach of a hybrid form of competition, at once political and economic, 
that involved the entire population in the collective fate of the economic na- 
tion. It is this conceptual shift, rather than their contribution to any canon 
of liberal economic doctrine, that should inspire continued interest in these 
historic authors. 
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The Development of Neoliberal Measures 
of Competitiveness 


Dieter Plehwe 


Throughout the last few decades, international rankings and ratings have oc- 
cupied an important place in the context of international politics. Tools of 
quantification such as benchmarks, indices, ratings and rankings, measur- 
ing countries’ democratic systems, levels of transparency and corruption, the 
quality of health services, creditworthiness and so on, have become abundant 
and are frequently heeded by actors in international politics (Cooley/Snyder 
2015: 2; Krever 2013: 135). Although the quantification of governance as a phe- 
nomenon has existed since the late 19th century (Power 1997: 17), its prolifera- 
tion in the form of global performance indicators (GPIs) aligns with processes 
of quantification originating in the years following the Second World War. 
After 1945, data was collected to establish systematic observation of an 
ever-increasing number of functional areas relevant to governance. The trans- 
formation of information into numerical data facilitated the comparison of a 
wide range of social systems by way of simplification. Such comparison also 
established notions of sameness and comparability, driving and driven by the 
process of intensified globalization (Heintz 201: 169; Wahlberg/Rose 2015). Al- 
though a few indices were developed before 1990—notably GDP or the Free- 
dom House Index of Political Freedom—most indicators have been set up 
afterwards and over 90 per cent after the year 2000 (Cooley/Snyder 2015: 10).' 
Inadvertently, the anarchic system of competing states has been turned into 
a global system of (e)valuation and competition (Lamont 2012) with consid- 
erable influence on the policies of individual states. Furthermore, if compe- 
tition during the Cold War era was all about system competition pitching the 
socialist world against capitalism, it has more recently been turned into a 


1 Bandura (2008) counted 178 quantitative composite indices, 15 of which existed before 
the year 2000. 
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global system of competing competitions, depending on rival norms emanat- 
ing from a greater variety of sources, and the objectives of a diverse set of 
players. 

As a result of these transformations, at least two distinct notions of com- 
petition and competitive states need to be acknowledged. A traditional notion 
of competition is rooted in the (neo-)realist theory of international relations, 
which sees the international state system as an anarchy in which competing 
states are vying for power. According to this theory, the order resulting from 
the competition of states is ultimately decided by state power relations (Waltz 
1979). Secondly, another theory of competitive states holds that ‘competition 
states’ have advanced to the status of a normative ideal. In this understand- 
ing, the question is how to improve the position of the state in a constant 
process of capitalist locational competition. The local perspective is here de- 
termined both by local (immobile) and global (mobile) factors of production 
(Cerny 2007). Unlike neorealist IR and its notion of competing states in an an- 
archic world system, this notion of competition understands states as part ofa 
global order of “cosmopolitan capitalism’, which subordinates the local polit- 
ical and social system to the prerogatives of an economic system conceived as 
an inevitably global system (Plehwe/Slobodian 2017). While competition plays 
an important role in each of the two perspectives, the relevant properties and 
criteria relevant for states to prevail or succeed are quite different. 

Scholars have hitherto explained the rise of global performance indica- 
tors (GPI)’ and the rating and ranking organizations behind them in general 
with a confluence of three developments: the turn to neoliberalism, specif- 
ically the interest in establishing performance metrics; the rise of transna- 
tional governance networks; and the evolution of information technology and 
open data sources (Cooley/Snyder 2015: 10). These approaches, however, un- 
derstate the importance of new data sources created for the specific purpose 
of index construction, as I will show below. The concurrent rise of neoliberal- 
ism and comparative performance indicators similarly does not address the 


2 Kelley and Simmons (2019: 492) define GPls as “a named collection of rank-ordered 
data that purports to represent the past or projected performance of different units”, 
frequently states or regions, but also organizations. Apart from basic indicators like 
GDP much use has been made of what the authors call “overtly strategic state rating 
and ranking systems that package and deploy information intentionally for policy ad- 
vocacy and implementation.” (Kelley/Simmons 2019: 493). The economic freedom in- 
dices discussed in this chapter belong to the latter category. 
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deliberate development of specific GPIs for the purpose of directing neoliberal 
transformation processes and the rise of the normative ideal of ‘competition 
statehood’ in the economic sense. 

In order to substantiate this criticism, I will tackle the history and de- 
velopment of the economic freedom indexes of the Canadian Fraser Institute 
and the Heritage Foundation in Washington, DC. Looking closer at the origins 
of these “devices” (Bloch/Mitterle 2017: 933), which constitute technologies of 
knowledge creation, means of communication and, ultimately, “technologies 
of persuasion” (Porter 1995), allows the substantiation of claims regarding the 
coincidence of the rise of GPIs and neoliberalism; though we need to think of 
neoliberal world politics more as a highly contested arena. 

Arguments pertaining to the neoliberal character of GPIs conflate neolib- 
eralism and Western traditions of rationality and power. Indicators’ power in 
influencing nation-states or organizations’ dynamics of decision-making has 
stirred up contentious debates in academia and international politics on the 
issue of global governance. These debates focused on whether indicators were 
imbued with Western notions of rationality and achievement due to their 
origins in the Western world, (Cooley/Snyder 2015: 8; Diaz-Bone/Didier 2016; 
Uribe 2015). In this vein, poststructuralist scholarship in international politi- 
cal economy began to question the claim to neutrality of indicators and other 
tools of quantification. The research thereby aimed at re-politicizing these 
tools of global governance and at deconstructing the underlying neoliberal 
logics (Krever 2013). By seeing all indicators as Western efforts at economic 
domination, however, this scholarship misses the explicitly strategic nature 
of neoliberal efforts to counter GPIs of different orientations. Why should ne- 
oliberal scholars and activists bother developing specific indexes if the gen- 
eral development works in their favor? If supporters of neoliberalism rightly 
worry about indexes and rankings that seek to promote social development, 
social equality, ecological sustainability, or economic democracy, for example, 
the link between quantification and neoliberalism needs to be understood as 
tenuous. 

While there has been considerable attention to the links between neoliber- 
alism, the transformation of governance and quantification in general, there 
has been a lack of attention to the substantive influence of neoliberal ideas. 
Some approaches to the measuring of the world are useful with regard to 
the theorization needed to guide comparisons (Strang/Meyer 1993) and to 
secure commensuration, i.e. “the transformation of qualities into quantities 
that share a metric.” (Espeland/Sauder 2007: 16). The example of the economic 
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freedom indexes developed by neoliberal intellectuals and think tanks of and 
around the Mont Pélerin Society (Walpen 2004; Plickert 2008, Burgin 2012) in 
the course of the 1980s provides a powerful example of such theorizing, and 
a daring commensuration effort seeking to establish a social technology and 
policy instrument to support neoliberal reform efforts. 

The first section provides an account of the intellectual background and 
the social origins of economic freedom indexes in the 1970s and 1980s. Eco- 
nomic freedom indexes relied on the theoretical work of a group of neolib- 
erals organized in the realm of the Mont Pélerin Society on the topic of en- 
trepreneurship and competitiveness of the 1970s, and on the legal and insti- 
tutional turn among public choice theorists. Apart from the key actors situ- 
ated in academia and civil society, this section explains the dual meaning of 
competition of states (and regions) and of competition statehood in the global 
capitalist economic system, which endeavours to enable locations in the com- 
petition for local (immobile) and global (mobile) factors of production. 

The second section describes how economic freedom indexes were made, 
focusing on the collection of data, its manipulation, and the distribution of 
the results to governments and publics worldwide, using the example of the 
Economic Freedom Index produced by two leading neoliberal think-tanks, 
the Fraser Institute and the Heritage Foundation in conjunction with partner 
think tanks and the Wall Street Journal, respectively. The production of Eco- 
nomic Freedom indexes thus is a case of how private think tanks (backed by 
corporate money) have acted to set the terms of inter-state competition in the 
economic field. Local conditions are judged according to how well-suited they 
are for improving conditions for local capital, and attracting and maintaining 
mobile capital. 

The third section then pivots to critically assess the impact of the indexes, 
according to claims made by the officials and contributors of the ranking and 
rating organizations, as well as both friendly observers and critics. This sec- 
tion examines the linkages between neoliberal devices such as the Economic 
Freedom Indexes and the transformation of global and national institutions, 
which we can altogether describe grosso modo as the neoliberal transformation 
of statehood and governance. To substantiate this claim we will go beyond 
the discussion of the immediate impact of the economic freedom indexes by 
way of taking a closer look at subsequent indexes developed to address issues 
of economic governance. The original efforts of organized neoliberals pale in 
comparison to the role the World Bank’s “Ease of Doing Business Index”. At 
the level of global institutions, a new set of actors come into play, namely 
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state and regional actors who are critical in the social co-production of the 
public devices that seek to enable and support institutional transformations 
at regional, national and international levels. The original, civil society-based 
economic freedom GPIs, nevertheless continue to play a dual role in guiding 
neoliberal reforms and gauging the state of neoliberal transformation. They 
thereby inadvertently attest to the conflicted and contested character of the 
contemporary great neoliberal transformation process at large. 


The Economic Freedom Movement and Supply Side Economics 


“In the most recent edition of the University of Pennsylvania’s Global Go To 
Think Tanks Report, Economic Freedom of the World was ranked as the fifth 
most influential report published by the world’s 6,618 think tanks. Nobel 
Laureate Douglass North has called it the ‘best available ... description of 


m 


efficient markets.” (Fraser Institute, 2020). 


The self-described ‘economic freedom movement’ responsible for the eco- 
nomic freedom indices emerged in the 1970s under the ambit of the Mont 
Pélerin Society. It is based in sprawling networks of neoliberal think tanks 
like the Atlas Economic Research Foundation network linked to the Mont Pe- 
lerin Society (Djelic/Mousavi 2020). Its roots go back to critical assessments of 
traditional economic indicators, which measured GDP and economic growth 
(Schmelzer 2016). It aimed at complementing the Freedom House Democracy 
index, which has measured civil and political rights across the world since 
1972. The neoconservative bias of Freedom House (Giannone 2010) notwith- 
standing, members of the Mont Pélerin Society were ambivalent concern- 
ing the usefulness of an index focused on democratic institutions, doubting 
whether these could be relied upon to serve their conception of economic free- 
dom. They were also hesitant about the social indicators movement (Andrews 
1989), which attempted to measure the wellbeing of citizens and communi- 
ties in conjunction with public policies designed to improve welfare. As such, 
social indicator measures also challenged the input focus of traditional eco- 
nomic indicators. The members of the Mont Pélerin Society opposed the dis- 
course leading up to the Global Development Index of the United Nations. Ex- 
amining the welfare of populations living in different countries and economic 
systems moved a number of socialist countries in the developing world ahead 
of their capitalist competitors due to their performance in areas like economic 
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growth or public health—much to the dismay of neoliberals like Peter Bauer 
who placed a premium value on the economic freedom of capitalists (Plehwe 
2009). 

In order to understand the history of the economic freedom indexes it 
is necessary first to examine conceptual developments in economic theories 
of entrepreneurship, innovation and competitiveness that can be summarily 
labelled as supply-side economics (Feldstein 1986). These efforts date back to 
the 1960s and developed rapidly in response to the stagflation crisis of the 
1970s, which seemed to neoliberals to prove the failure of Keynesian demand 
management. A wide range of neoliberal scholars, influenced by Austrian 
economics in general and Ludwig von Mises in particular, including Herbert 
Giersch in Germany and Israel Kirzner in the United States, helped to shift 
the focus of economic reasoning to supply-side conditions. These scholars 
and many others under the ambit of the Mont Pélerin society emphasized the 
importance of entrepreneurship, competitiveness, innovation and economic 
opportunity (Plehwe 2020). 

During the 1980s, the activities of this cohort of supply-side, neoliberal 
economists provide a clear illustration of the importance of theorizing, and 
of theoretical simplification, for the development of systems of comparison 
and quantification (Heintz 2010: 169). Opposed to the ways in which quantifi- 
cation was used to measure economic growth across economic systems, the 
economic freedom movement was not afraid to construct direct comparisons 
between conditions of economic freedom, regardless of whether the state in 
question was one of the richest or poorest in the world. On the basis of a com- 
mon notion of national competitiveness and the comparison of regulatory and 
other conditions of private economic activity it became possible to organize 
the process leading up to the construction of economic freedom indices that 
thrive on “numerical difference” (Heintz 2010). 

The Anglo-Hungarian development economist Peter Bauer’s critique of 
statistical measures of GDP and growth is the best place to retrace the steps 
from neoliberal criticism of indices and rankings to the construction of these 
new neoliberal quantification projects. Crucially, these began with a rejection 
of existing methods of quantification centered on GDP. Bauer’s field studies 
in Africa and the Far East led him to challenge standard statistical efforts, 
because the collection of data on agricultural work missed the trading ac- 
tivities of peasants, and because subsistence activities escaped measurement 
altogether (Bauer 1948, 1954). Such concerns with blind spots of mainstream 
econometrics and GDP measures preceded the broader attack on quantita- 
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tive GDP measures from a qualitative perspective (Meadows et al. 1972; cf. 
Schmelzer 2016: 245f.). 

After the second world war, neoliberals strongly opposed important 
features of mainstream neoclassical economics, Keynesian econometrics and 
modernization theory. Far from being champions of a unitary Eurocentric 
tradition of quantification, the heirs of Austrian economics in particular 
attacked prevailing positivist approaches to economics and the use of stan- 
dardized quantitative data, on the basis of qualitative considerations. Against 
mainstream recognition of the economic success of the macro-planning ef- 
forts of socialist economics, neoliberals raised fundamental objections to 
the calculation and to a certain extent the planning macro-economic de- 
velopment. Peter Bauer and many other neoliberals emphasized choice and 
freedom of choice, holding these to be more relevant than wealth. It was only 
later that neoliberals made the additional claim of a positive correlation of 
freedom and growth and wealth. This moment coincided with the neoliberal 
turn towards techniques that claimed to quantify qualitative data (Schmelzer 
2016: 288f.). 

The rejection of quantification and positivism after the second world 
war was complemented by another, more important shift of emphasis in 
neoliberal economics. From the late 1960s, neoliberals orchestrated a re- 
vival in concepts and understandings of ‘entrepreneurship’, based on the 
original work of Ludwig von Mises. Against the neoclassical emphasis on 
equilibrium—an ideal of marginal production without profit and loss—von 
Mises had defended the priority of profit as a critical element of the price 
mechanism; one that was neglected in mainstream neoclassical economics 
alongside the key role of the entrepreneur. According to von Mises, every 
entrepreneur, no matter the size of a company, was a critical person in the 
relation of demand to supply, which he held to be impossible without profit 
(Mises 1998 [1949]: 255) 

Based on the principled emphasis on entrepreneurship and profit a num- 
ber of neoliberals worked hard to oppose prevailing notions of the limits 
and problems of entrepreneurship. Mises’ student Isaac Kirzner (1971) at- 
tacked Joseph Schumpeter’s famous characterisation of entrepreneurship as 
disruptive, for example, and emphasized the role of entrepreneurs with re- 
gard to achieving equilibrium. Germany’s early behavioral economist Gün- 
ther Schmélders, president of the MPS from 1970 to 1972, organized the So- 
ciety’s general conference on the issue of entrepreneurship in Munich in 1970 
(Schmölders 1971). Schmölders and colleagues in other countries launched 
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surveys on the image of the entrepreneur in Germany and France, for exam- 
ple. Arguably even more important than Kirzner or Schmölders, however, was 
Herbert Giersch, the long-time president of the Kiel Institute for the World 
Economy and president of the MPS from 1984 to 1986. 

Giersch published his seminal work on the role of entrepreneurship, “The 
Role of Entrepreneurs in the 1980s”, in 1982, and announced a new age of 
Schumpeter in 1984 (Giersch 1982, 1984). Contrary to Kirzner’s effort to dis- 
place Schumpeter, Giersch now claimed to rely on him, albeit selectively. Ne- 
oliberals like Giersch proudly professed a new confidence in greatly expanded 
notions of entrepreneurship, which went far beyond Schumpeter’s elitist un- 
derstanding of successful family business founders who made a difference for 
macro-economic development. Despite his references to Schumpeter, how- 
ever, Giersch’s theory effectively re-labelled the Mises entrepreneur as the 
Schumpeter entrepreneur. Unlike Schumpeter’s rare species of innovative and 
successful entrepreneurs, Giersch and Mises saw no limits for entrepreneurs 
as long as they behaved in an entrepreneurial way. Schumpeter was nev- 
ertheless a more attractive name for two reasons. Firstly, Schumpeter was 
much more widely recognized and respected as a leading economist. Sec- 
ondly, Schumpeter had an elaborated theory of product and process innova- 
tion, which went beyond micro-economic opportunity and which Giersch was 
ready to combine with the German tradition of location theory. At the cen- 
ter of Giersch’s theory of innovation, growth and economic geography was 
what he called the ‘Schumpeter volcano’, a center of innovation in a specific 
location, which would provide the innovating entrepreneur with a temporary 
monopoly. Once the innovation lava flowed downward and cooled, competi- 
tive advantage was lost. The volcano thus must continue producing new in- 
novations (new technologies) or move to the margins in the process of loca- 
tional competition. In reaction to the slow growth patterns of the late 1970s 
and early 1980s, Giersch directly opposed Keynesian economics in his nine- 
point program based on his Schumpeter hybrid. His third point said: 


“What matters most in present circumstances are the driving forces of eco- 
nomic development. Emphasis, therefore, is on the growth and dissemina- 
tion of knowledge, on path breaking entrepreneurs and eager imitators, on 
credit creation for the supply of venture capital, and on Schumpeterian com- 
petition (i.e. on innovative monopolistic competition rather than sterile per- 
fect competition, on oligopolistic rivalry rather than collusive equilibria and 
on aggressive trading rather than arbitrage transactions). In the interna- 
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tional economy, which Schumpeter mostly neglected, emphasis is on free 
trade rather than fair trade (trade minus competition) and on export orien- 
tation rather than import substitution.” (Giersch 1984) 


Giersch's ninth and last point reads: “Entrepreneurial talent is in almost un- 
limited supply, but it often finds productive outlets only abroad, or less pro- 
ductive and even counterproductive use in politics and government, public 
and private bureaucracy or the military” (Giersch 1984). 

Against Kirzner, Giersch also chose to reinstate Schumpeter’s ideas of in- 
novator-entrepreneurship in his writing. No longer was the concern to make 
entrepreneurship compatible with neoclassical theories of equilibrium. The 
new emphasis was on disruption and innovation, which were now consid- 
ered positive rather than disturbing. The important link between Schumpeter, 
Schmélders and Giersch was the emphasis on dynamism and change, which 
required entrepreneurs to manoeuvre. According to Giersch, even the under- 
employed and unemployed could be turned into self-employed entrepreneurs, 
provided that political institutions were adequately reformed and the correct 
incentives put in place. In order to realize this potential, Giersch argued, it 
was necessary to encourage a society’s demand for entrepreneurship: “the de- 
mand permitted, induced or actively provoked by the socio-economic struc- 
ture and the political and cultural environment” (Giersch 1982: 15). 

The demand for entrepreneurship, in other words, depended on the social 
arrangements in support of economic freedom. This was an understanding 
that Giersch and Kirzner shared. “The central question,” Kirzner had written 
in 1980s, was 


“what institutional frameworks are best-suited to tap the reservoir of en- 
trepreneurial alertness which is certainly present among the members of 
society? ...Entrepreneurial talent is ‘switched on’ by the prospect of ‘pure 
gain—broadly defined to include fame, prestige, even the opportunity to 
serve a cause or to help others.” (Kirzner 1980, emphasis added) 


Progress in favor of entrepreneurship thus can be measured by reforms ded- 
icated to enable the prospect of pure gain, to advance economic freedom 
broadly conceived, reaching far into the non-profit sector to advance social 
entrepreneurship and civic engagement. Progress in favor of entrepreneur- 
ship, in this logic, requires the wholesale removal of restrictions on economic 
freedom including much of the welfare state and the full range of legal regu- 
latory measures that compromise price signals. 
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Thus, it was possibly most important in the course of the evolution of the 
economic freedom movement that Giersch, Kirzner and a wide range of other 
neoliberal economists re-focused economics on the role of political and other 
institutions conducive to entrepreneurship, articulating a relentless critique 
of what they held to be the sclerotic developments of the modern welfare state. 
In 1985, Giersch coined the term “Eurosclerosis” in a paper arguing for com- 
prehensive European deregulation and cross-border liberalisation: the pro- 
gramme to complete the single European market by 1992 (Giersch 1985). 

The counter-narrative to state-led development can therefore be consid- 
ered as a kind of template economy: an ideal-type that serves as a benchmark 
the distance to which can be judged in the world of individual countries, rich 
and poor. Economic freedom indexes measure the deviation of the real model 
of economic governance of a country with reference to what, according to the 
normative perspective of the neoliberal economic freedom movement, con- 
stitutes the universal model of optimal economic governance. Such a con- 
ception allows countries to compete with one another in the extent to which 
they conform to this ideal-type. The closer a country manages to approximate 
the ideal type of governance tailored to economic freedom, the better it does 
in the never-ending competition for optimal location according to neoliberal 
reasoning. This was the backdrop of the initiative taken by the Fraser Institute 
in Canada, which led the effort to turn verbal assessments and comparative 
judgements into numerical difference: the social technology of economic free- 
dom indexing and ranking developed into the Economic Freedom Index. 


Developing indices: Ideas, Money and Networks 


It is illuminating to look at the timeline of global indicator projects related 
to issues of political, social and economic governance. While we can observe 
early efforts to promote sustainable and human development, the Index of 
Sustainable Economic Welfare (later Genuine Progress Indicator) still covers 
a small range of countries only and has not been fully completed. As will be 
discussed below, the Human Development Indicator under the auspices of 
the United National Development Program (UNDP) in 1990 had been one of 
the reasons for neoliberal circles around the Fraser Institute and the Heritage 
Foundation to establish the Economic Freedom Indicators. In the meantime, 
the Fraser Institute in 2018 has added the Human Freedom index (HFI) to the 
Economic Freedom Index. Adding personal and civil freedom indicators to the 
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staple of economic freedom indicators, HFI was an effort to shield economic 
freedom from democratic concerns (Slobodian 2019). A decade after the first 
economic freedom reports were published, the World Economic Forum and 
the World Bank created indices (Fougner 2008) that build on the ideas put 


forth by the self-declared “economic freedom movement”. 


Table one: Economic and political governance indexes, timeline 


Year Index Organization 

1972 Freedom in the World Freedom House 

1980 Freedom of the Press Freedom House 

1989 Index of Sustainable Eco- Hernan Daly, John B. Cobb 
nomic Welfare (U.S.), Preceeds GPI 

1990 Human Development UNDP 

1995 Economic Freedom Heritage Foundation 

1995 Corruption perception in- | Transparency International 
dex 

1996 Economic Freedom of the | Fraser Institute 
World 

1996 World Wide Governance Brookings & World Bank 

2003 Ease of doing business World Bank 

2004 Global Competitiveness World Economic Forum 
Index 

2006 Tax Misery and Reform Forbes 

2012 International Property Americans For Tax Reform 
Rights 

2018 Index of Economic Democ- | New Economic Thinking 
racy 

2??? Genuine Process Indicator | Different, EU, changing, 
(beyond GDP) still subject to change 


Source: Cooley and Snyder 2015, Annex one, author’s selection from a total of 95 indexes 
listed. Indexes in Bold highlighted are subject to closer analysis in this chapter 


In the course of the 1980s, Mont Pélerin Society circles engaged in a multi- 
pronged effort to develop new ways of advancing policies based on their the- 
ories concerning the relationship between entrepreneurship and economic 
freedom. At the second conference dedicated to developing an economic free- 
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dom index organized by the Fraser Institute in Vancouver in 1988, which 
resulted in a volume titled Economic Freedom: Toward a Theory of Measurement 
(Block 1988), William Hammett of the Manhattan Institute in New York sug- 
gested that “people think that entrepreneurship is bad and we are suffering 
from an overdose of it in this country” (Hammett 1988: 127). Unlike support for 
political freedom, which is supported as an end in itself, Hammett claimed, 
economic freedom is considered as a means to the end of wealth, which is 
frequently hard to sell. Hammett used the difficulties the then-real estate de- 
veloper Donald Trump faced when he wanted to evict a few rent controlled 
tenants to illustrate his concern. He went on to report on his limited success 
in strengthening the link between entrepreneurship and economic freedom 
on previous occasions: 


“| organized two conferences overseas in the last two years on the topic of 
growth...In both cases we were trying to energize the debate on lowering 
taxes and encouraging growth and entrepreneurship..the whole George 
Gilder scenario, supply-side thing. At neither one of those conferences did 
the topic of economic liberties ever come up. It was treated strictly as a 
pragmatic thing. Will this produce more growth and more wealth or will it 
not? ..We all believe in economic freedoms here, we know what it leads to. 
But it is almost an impossible chore to try to translate this to the general 
public who relate much more to the concept of growth, wealth, things like 
that, which is the end result of economic freedom.” (Block 1988: 127). 


Sustained efforts to clarify the link between economic freedom and en- 
trepreneurship aimed at defining and determining measurable conditions 
of economic freedom. The earliest index proposed to measure economic 
freedom came from Freedom House in the early 1980s. Freedom House 
emphasized a link between democracy and economic freedom. Subsequent 
measuring and indexing efforts organized by the Fraser Institute in Canada 
and funded by the Liberty Fund (Indianapolis) began to de-emphasize 
democracy and eventually led to the construction of the Economic Freedom 
of the World Index (Gwartney et al. 1996) and to the Heritage Foundation’s 
Indices of Economic Freedom (published in conjunction with the Wall Street 
Journal). 

Much of the groundwork for these efforts to define and measure economic 
freedom was carried out by the MPS members Alvin Rabushka (Stanford) and 
Gerald William Scully (University of Texas), often in close interaction with 
MPS members from Europe. The 1988 conference proceedings (Block 1988) 
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list (among others) the German libertarian science philosopher Gerard Rad- 
nitzky; Antonio Martino, a founding member of Forza Italia and later Italian 
minister of foreign affairs and defense; and the French libertarian essayist 
Henri LePage. All were members of the Mont Pélerin Society. 

In lieu of an accepted definition of economic freedom, Alvin Rabushka’s 
combination of four central elements of economic liberty were considered by 
neoliberals to constitute the gold standard: 


a) secure property rights; 

b) voluntary exchange of individuals within and across borders; 

c) absence of governmental control of the terms of transactions of individ- 
uals; 

d) freedom from governmental expropriation of property (e.g., by confisca- 
tory taxation or unanticipated inflation) (Hanke/Walters 1992, 120-121). 


All but the first element (secure right to property) emphasizes the absence of 
restrictions by governments, not positive rights like a minimum social con- 
dition or a clean environment, or the freedom of association. Quite to the 
contrary: legal rights to form trade unions and mandated minimum wages, 
for example, are considered restrictions of economic freedom because they 
impede the price mechanism entrepreneurs depend on to fulfil their func- 
tion in the economic system, according to the basic understanding laid out 
by Ludwig von Mises. The terms of transactions of individuals are subject 
to undesired external influence if trade unions determine the price of labor, 
rather than shifting conditions of supply and demand. 

The data that is collected and prepared for the use in the economic free- 
dom indices is not readily available. Think tanks in the different countries are 
charged with collecting and interpreting the data in the case of the Fraser In- 
stitute effort, for example. Qualitative data (like changes in the tax code etc.) 
are transformed into numerical data in order to offer an air of quantitative 
‘exact’ assessment. No external and recognized academic council is involved 
in checking the data or the interpretation for accuracy and reliability. But the 
large number of countries and the long time period covered in the meantime 
offers a data source that is now readily available for use by think tank pun- 
dits and in universities and academic research institutes. Beyond academic 
research, the data is widely cited in media outlets and has been used in eco- 
nomic governance reforms at various times in a number of countries, notably 
in Central and Eastern Europe (Gwartney/Lawson 2003). Heritage indices and 
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rankings are relied upon to allocate US foreign aid through the Millennium 
Challenge Corporation, for example.’ 

To improve the academic utility of the index, data has also been added 
for the period before the two economic freedom indexes were started. The 
extension draws on data sources from OECD countries and goes back to 1850 
(Prados de la Escosura 2016). Regardless of the increasing efforts by the pro- 
ducers of the Economic Freedom Index to obtain academic standing, it is 
essential to take a closer look into the ways in which such ready for use data 
have been produced. Anybody who relies on the Economic Freedom Index 
data without subjecting the figures to critical investigation by way of looking 
into the sources and the ways in which the information has been transformed 
into quantitative indicators buys into the economic freedom ideology of the 
producers of the index, which at the same time leads to surprisingly different 
results in the position of countries like Russia or the Netherlands in the two 
rankings (Ram 2014). 

More important than specific measures and valuations, of course, has 
been the overall message: economic liberalization will be economically ben- 
eficial, supporting entrepreneurship and growth. Regardless of significant 
qualifications, academic studies that employ the apparently more widely used 
Fraser Index are held to confirm this expectation (Haan/Sturm 2000). Jeffrey 
Sachs (2005) disputes such claims, however, and Ram (2014) demonstrates the 
fundamental flaws of the datasets, which undermines the very possibility of 
drawing such conclusions. It is in any case fascinating to observe how early 
neoliberal critiques of indices such as GDP and positivist accounts of eco- 
nomic growth have given way to generate instruments claiming the value of 
(pseudo-positivist, to be sure) instruments to improve growth. Ironically, the 
economic freedom movement appears to be complicit in the old bandwagon 
game: if you cannot beat them, join them. But the shift of attention to insti- 
tutional conditions of economic activities must still be considered creative, 
helping to pave the way for the wider concerns of James Buchanan's public 
choice and Douglass North's new economic institutionalism. 


3 See www.mcc.gov/who-we-fund/indicators (last access December 18, 2020) 
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Creating the Data You Need: Using the Index and its Data Sources 


MPS members themselves took stock of the impact of the index at the Chat- 
tanooga regional meeting in 2003. Among the highlights reported were in- 
creasing media coverage of the Economic Freedom Index by quality journals 
like the Economist, the increasing reliance of professional economists on the 
index data in academic journals, new software projects to make easier use of 
the data, regional spin off projects in China and North America, a better un- 
derstanding of the link between institutional environment and investment, 
and, last not least, a number of individual country examples of policy im- 
pact (Gwartney/Lawson 2003). The project has since expanded to cover more 
developing regions like the Maghreb World. 

The history of this collective effort in the social construction of a neolib- 
eral understanding of economic freedom as a precondition for entrepreneur- 
ship, and the important differences to the parallel development of national 
competitiveness indexes (on the International Institute of Management and 
the World Economic Forum, cf. Davies 2014) have been discussed by MPS 
member Steve Hanke and his co-author Stephen Walters in the Cato Journal 
(Hanke/Walters 1996). The Global Competitiveness Indicator of the World Eco- 
nomic Forum draws on a wide and diverse set of data including infrastruc- 
ture, health, education, product and labor market efficiency, state of techno- 
logical development, and so on. The index relies on both public data sources 
and perceptions of business leaders. It thus has little in common with GPIs 
like the economic freedom indices that are designed to address the regulatory 
framework of private economic activities that are subject to political change. 
Unlike managerial indices and ratings, the economic freedom indices do not 
aim at appraising endowments and infrastructures relevant for planning and 
forecasting. All measures are about institutions that can be changed by polit- 
ical means. 

The economic freedom index endeavour has thus been conceived and 
strategically developed as a comprehensive and universal neoliberal policy 
tool, directed to remove restrictions on private sector economic activi- 
ties needed to strengthen—in Giersch’s terms—the demand side for en- 
trepreneurship. But this purpose need not to be the only function of the 
index. Inadvertently and at the same time the yearly results can also be read 
as a measure of the state of neoliberal transformation. Attacks on neoliberal 
reforms, like the nationalization of erstwhile privatized companies or sig- 
nificant re-regulation, led to setbacks and roll back of neoliberal reforms in 
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quite a few countries. In particular in times of economic crisis, voters and 
politicians frequently show a taste for policy preferences that lead to lower 
values in the economic freedom ranking. The numerical representation allows 
neoliberal reform forces to point to such decline to voice concern with regard 
to the conditions of economic freedom in a country, without discussing 
the details of individual measures. For those who oppose neoliberalism, 
index data similarly offers opportunities to identify countries in which the 
opposition to neoliberal reforms has made gains. 

A great example of neoliberal data use of the neoliberal production of in- 
dex data is Johan Norberg’s (2001) “In defense of global capitalism’, a pop- 
ular booklet written to provide a counter narrative to the alter-globalisation 
movement of the late 1990s. Much of the statistical material used to support 
the claim that free market capitalism is good for development, the environ- 
ment and gender relations comes from the data sources created by the Fraser 
Institute and its allies of the Economic Freedom project. 

In her work on quantification as a means of communication, Bettina 
Heintz (2010) de-emphasizes the relevance of social networks in terms 
of their relevance for globalization processes. She argues that means and 
modes of communication are more relevant than the social relationships 
across borders. The social construction and the use and communication of 
economic freedom data and rankings suggest that we may need to rethink 
her argument that relies on functional differentiation. In the case of the 
neoliberal networks in charge of economic freedom indices, production and 
communication are closely intertwined and embedded in transnational think 
tank networks. 

Arguably even more relevant than the influence exerted by think tank net- 
works and organized neoliberal intellectuals of the economic freedom move- 
ment has been the influence of the ideas promoted by these forces on global 
governance elites in more powerful institutions like the World Bank. While 
the Economic Freedom Indexes have received a fair amount of criticism from 
progressive forces, the contested character of neoliberal transformation pro- 
cesses and the pertinent use of indexes and ranking instruments can be clari- 
fied best by way of examining the younger but bigger brother of the economic 
freedom indexes, the World Bank’s Ease to do Business Index. 
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Intermediate Influence: Normalizing and Generalizing 
Neoliberal Ways of Thinking 


The World Bank’s Ease of doing Business Index (EODB) shares with the Eco- 
nomic Freedom Indexes the idea of measuring the quality of the legal insti- 
tutional environment of private sector economic activity across the different 
countries. A stylized medium sized company has been imagined for which 
the conditions are established in the different countries around the globe. 
The EODB-Index goes deeper into the micro-economic dimension of business 
activity than do the Economic Freedom Indexes. They add the regulatory di- 
mension of starting a business, of credit facilitation, and employing or firing 
workers, for example. In principle, however, the World Bank’s index follows 
a supply side economic logic very similar to the economic freedom indexes. 
How did the index come about? 

The key person behind the index is Bulgaria’s most illustrious economist, 
finance minister and World Bank director, Simeon Djankov. As co-founder of 
the index Djankov worked at the World Bank and was a non-resident senior 
fellow of the economic think-tank the Peterson Institute before he became 
deputy prime minister and finance minister of Bulgaria. Apart from his affil- 
iation with high end economic research institutes, Djankov also took part in 
activities of the Atlas Economic research foundation network of think tanks 
linked to the Mont Pelerin Society and the Economic Freedom Movement at 
large.* Djankov can be considered a—if not the—key global intellectual be- 
hind the drive toward market oriented institutional reforms. He easily oper- 
ated in and between academia, think tanks, national government and global 
institutions illustrating both the interaction and the coalescence of different 
sources of (epistemic and political, national and international) authority (cf. 
Zürn 2017 on such “liquid” authority). 

Djankov was asked to participate in writing the World Development Re- 
port of 2002 titled “Building Institutions for Markets”. Djankov turned to An- 
drei Shleifer, an American economist at Harvard, who had worked on insti- 
tutions and varieties of capitalism. Schleifer was willing to collaborate on the 
report if the project involved committing to gathering cross-country datasets 


4 See for Djankov’s biographical background www.doingbusiness.org/en/about-us/fou 
nders and https://www.atlasnetwork.org/about/people/simeon-djankov (last accessed 
04.01.2021). 
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on institutions (Djankov 2016: 247). Together with Djankov and a range of col- 
leagues a number of background papers were produced, which relied heavily 
on rational choice institutionalism developed by Douglas North and public 
choice literature, among other sources. Overlaps with the neoliberal sources 
of the economic freedom movement and the producers of the Economic Free- 
dom Indexes are abundant. The first publication on the regulation of market 
entry (Djankov et al. 2002) draws on public choice inspired bureaucracy and 
corruption theory to develop the comparative framework and criteria for the 
index. The other papers backing the index development are written very much 
in the same public choice spirit.” Unsurprisingly, the EODB-Index has run 
into heavy criticism. Arguably because of its success detailed in review pa- 
pers, which single out the number of academic articles using the data (more 
than 1.000 in 2013) and the number of political reforms inspired by the index, 
the methodology of the index has been attacked from many sides (compare 
“A Review of doing Business” Acemoglu et al. 2013).° The strongest defense 
of the report by the review committee points to the Scandinavian countries, 
which do quite well in the World Bank’s index. Accusations of neoliberal de- 
ception are unfounded according to the authors, because the index deals only 
with about 100 of more than 14.000 regulations of the European Union, for 
example (Acemoglu et al. 2013: 6). 

This response clearly misses the point. If a set of just one hundred reg- 
ulations is singled out to compare countries in de-contextualized ways, the 
result is quite likely to be skewed. If, for example, regulations to start and run 
businesses and to hire and fire workers are quite positive in Scandinavia from 
a neoliberal perspective, the ways in which an expanded welfare state and a 
high unionization rate mitigate the impact of business flexibility on labor is 
obviously not addressed. Such selective representation of facts about a coun- 
try uses Scandinavia to promote business models that are not very much like 
the Scandinavian models taken as a whole. 

In some ways the Economic Freedom Indexes are franker and less diplo- 
matic than the EODB-Index because they dont make a secret of their dislike 
of labor market deregulation, for example. The reason for diplomacy at the 
World Bank is obvious on the other hand. The index ran into serious criticism 


5 Compare the compilation of papers at https://www.doingbusiness.org/en/methodolog 
y (last accessed 07.09.2020). 

6 350 by 2013 claims the Review paper from 2013, and almost 2000 claims Steve Hanke 
of the Cato Institute (2013). 
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with regard to the labor market measurements on the one hand, and with 
regard to the disclosure of income of politicians on the other hand (Djankov 
2016: 248). The first measure was dropped from the ranking and the second 
was not taken up by the World Bank. Even the World Bank project cannot es- 
cape contestation and needs to invest heavily in corrections and legitimization 
efforts, as demonstrated by frequent changes to the methodology between 
2005-2017. It appears as if the perceived power of the World Bank’s index 
generates the contestation (Kelley/Simmons 2019; Doshi et. al 2019). Strong 
criticism of the World Bank’s index from China in turn sparked a defensive 
response from members of the Economic Freedom movement (Hanke 2013). 

Apart from the general closeness of the Economic Freedom Index and the 
EODB-Index, which both are designed to reproduce neoliberal ideas of law 
in the service of private business activities and entrepreneurship, the two de- 
vices both seem to revive ordoliberal ideas of an institutional framework for a 
market economy as pure as possible. Unlike the Economic Freedom Indexes, 
the neoliberal assessment of legal institutions gains weight at the World Bank 
because the index data accrue meaning of standards and instruments of con- 
ditionality (Krever 2013). 

The neoliberal intellectual efforts behind the economic freedom in- 
dices—particularly their shared focus on supply-side reforms, entrepreneur- 
ship and public choice-type institutional analysis—conjunction with the per- 
sonal experience of the decline and eventual collapse of socialist economies 
have clearly shaped Djankov’s economic understanding. The World Bank’s 
index co-developed by Djankov in turn informed the Atlas Foundation’s eco- 
nomic freedom campaigns in various countries, notably India. India has been 
a prominent user of the EODB-Index to guide domestic reforms under Prime 
Minister Narendra Modi. On top of using the device to promote neoliberal 
reforms at the national level, his right-wing government replicated the index 
at the domestic level to push the different provinces in the direction of dereg- 
ulation (Doshi et al. 2019: 633f.). The creation of the EODB-Index at the World 
Bank was arguably a significant upgrade for the Fraser and Heritage led 
efforts. Due to the weight of the World Bank for the international investment 
and policy-making community, governments are considerably more under 
pressure from a World Bank rating than from rankings established by civil 
society-based think tank networks. Unsurprisingly, the “market share” of 
the EODB-Index among the “cognate economic indicators” (including the 
two economic freedom indexes studied here) is calculated at 65.26 per cent, 
compared to 16.46 per cent for the global competitiveness index of World 
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Economic Forum (WEF); 8.07 per cent for the Heritage Foundation’s Index 
of Economic Freedom, and 2.8 per cent for the Fraser Institute's Economic 
Freedom Index (Doshi et al. 2019: 618). 

The relevance of the Fraser and Heritage efforts can thus be seen less in 
the institutional weight ofthe economic freedom indexes as such. They have 
become stepping stones in the process of redirecting more relevant private 
(World Economic Forum) and public (World Bank) institutions that provide 
much more weight and authority to the cause of economic freedom. In ad- 
dition to the numerical difference of the indicators and rankings we need to 
consider the institutional difference. Neoliberal ideas become quite a bit more 
powerful once they enter the realm of the powerful global financial institu- 
tions at the core of contemporary global governance and neoliberal transfor- 
mation processes. In the process of two decades, national and regional com- 
petitiveness norms and concerns advanced from the status of pro-business 
ideology nurtured by neoliberal intellectuals and think tanks to thoroughly in- 
stitutionalized norms within the hierarchy of intertwined global and domestic 
institutions—a powerful example of the agenda-setting capacity of neoliberal 
think tanks. 


Conclusion 


The impact of the economic freedom indices developed by neoliberal think 
tanks around the Fraser Institute and by Heritage Foundation and the Wall 
Street Journal in the 1990s has been underestimated rather than overesti- 
mated, even if the indexes remain subject to severe criticism and academic 
use of the data seems unimpressive. Examining the genesis of neoliberal eco- 
nomic freedom indexes enables us to better comprehend the ability of neolib- 
eral intellectuals to develop new concepts labelled ‘supply-side economics’, 
which are based on neoliberal norms and principled beliefs that were subse- 
quently used as critical tools in a wide range of media and policy circles to 
change perceptions of the world. 

The indices provided a policy instrument and knowledge reservoir for a 
broad range of social actors frequently based in think tanks linked to the At- 
las network. The self-declared economic freedom movement behind the push 
for economic freedom indices focused attention on legal and other regulatory 
institutions subject to political change. The economic freedom indices were 
designed as tools of neoliberal policy reforms, guiding the larger process of 
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neoliberal transformation. The development and articulation of a new under- 
standing of entrepreneurship and the institutional requirements for innova- 
tion and economic development enabled the economic freedom movement 
to develop indices and to stage-manage the numerical depiction of alleged 
economic freedoms. The building of the collective transnational indicators 
project could draw on neoliberal civil society networks and served to expand 
and stabilize the work of this group of non-state actors. It attests to the capac- 
ity of neoliberal networks of intellectuals and think tanks to institutionalize 
new expertise and thus to advance an effort to change the global knowledge 
power structure (Strange 1988) by way of introducing new data sources, insti- 
tutions, social technologies and communication circuits. Neoliberal networks 
did not just draw on a wider range of open data resources but displayed a 
critical ability to generate their own databases tailored to the needs of the 
economic freedom arguments. Born in critical distance to indices focused on 
macro-economic growth like GDP measures, economic freedom indices have 
lately been used to legitimate free market reforms based on claims of a close 
correlation of economic freedom and growth. 

From a historical perspective, such arguments made in favor of economic 
freedom indices avoid the fundamental question: why have growth rates been 
higher across the OECD world and the Global South during the time of wel- 
fare state expansion and planning compared to the recent era of welfare state 
retrenchment? The indices are also silent on the crucial issue of asymmetries 
and uneven distribution. The design of the economic freedom indices sug- 
gests a causal relationship between economic freedom and economic benefits 
for the whole of society, although welfare state regimes and rules benefitting 
the working class and the poor are cast in a negative light. The evident attempt 
to support economic freedom for the rich in turn implies the question: what 
about economic freedom for the rest of us (Stanford 1999)? Indices and ratings 
are social constructions for discursive and political purposes. The critical use 
of indices needs to address the purposes for which they have been crafted. 

Beyond the results achieved by the own civil society-based effort of the 
economic freedom movement it is important to discuss the wider influence 
of neoliberal economic freedom reasoning in other indexes and rankings, 
which are arguably more influential in the assessment and transformation 
of economic governance than the Economic Freedom Indices themselves. As 
one scholar looking at the two most important legal indicator projects, the 
Ease of Doing Business Index and the Worldwide Governance Indicators ar- 
gues: “these reproduce a narrow neoliberal conception of law as a platform for 
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private business and entrepreneurial activity, and institutional support for a 
system of laissez faire markets” (Krever 2013: 131) In addition to the numer- 
ical difference Bettina Heintz has explained we need to recognize the insti- 
tutional difference. It matters which private or public institution generates 
data and turns it into standards and conditions of the interaction between 
the public and the private sphere. Contrary to Heintz’s particular emphasis 
on communication, it is necessary to insist on the relevance of social networks 
and their relevance at the interface of generation and communication of data. 
The links between the economic freedom movement and the World Bank ef- 
fort also suggests to keep an eye on the institutional conditions of successful 
communication. 

In addition to the necessary emphasis on “institutional difference” when 
it comes to global performance indicators, this chapter has demonstrated the 
ways in which the original neoliberal conceptions of economic freedom and 
market institutions have been created and strategically advanced. It thereby 
uncovers a hitherto missing link between the rise of neoliberalism and the rise 
of global performance indicators. It sheds light on the ongoing competition 
between different sets of performance indicators, and the ongoing compe- 
tition of states through different sets of indicators in this age of neoliberal 
transformation. 

More research is needed to assess the competition between progressive 
and neoliberal indicator systems. Even if it is more right than wrong to speak 
of a neoliberal era, the ideas, concepts and normative leanings of neoliberal 
agents and agencies are not universally accepted and subject to criticism of 
countervailing forces, as evidenced by rival indices produced by the Human 
Development Project or the Real Progress Indicator Project. Yet in spite of 
such competition, so far, a comprehensive attack on narrow neoliberal eco- 
nomic governance projects and their indicators is largely absent. 
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Competing Powers 
Engineers, Energetic Productivism, 
and the End of Empires 


Daniela Russ & Thomas Turnbull 


“Tons of data go with Wilson party,” read the New York Times of December 
4", 1918. The newspaper article described how three truckloads of geograph- 
ical and economic records had accompanied President Woodrow Wilson as 
he had left for the Paris Peace Conference (Smith 2003: 488). The US not only 
brought money, weapons and soldiers to Europe, but geographic expertise. 
In September 1917, Wilson had decided to gather a group of experts to quietly 
prepare the US’s position in the post-war scramble for territories among ri- 
val and allied powers. Known as ‘The Inquiry’, the organization was akin to a 
foreign policy think tank, insofar as it brought together geographers, histori- 
ans, and economists in the production of an impressive amount of data and 
reports surveying the post conflict landscape in a purportedly scientific man- 
ner (ibid: 119). World War I had swept away empires, and the maintenance of 
peace was believed to depend on the redrafting of territory on the basis of 
self-determined nation-states; in effect, the Inquiry’s challenge was to assign 
every European coal mine and river valley to what was deemed its rightful 
place (ibid: 149). 

The geopolitical worldview the US brought to the conference table empha- 
sized a model of economic development freed from the need for territorial ex- 
pansion. This North American principle had developed since the closing of the 
frontier and the inter-imperial wars of the late 19th century (see Nagel/Wer- 
ron this volume). Territorial questions were still at the center of the peace 
talks, but, according to the Americans, they were the vehicle to achieve that 
peace, not its purpose. With the territorially defined nation-state came the 
idea of a world economy in which territorial size no longer determined eco- 
nomic significance (Smith 2003: 141-2). However, territorial quality still mat- 
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tered: questions of resource supply, transport routes, and access to the sea 
were seen as crucial to the economic survival of nation states. In line with its 
earlier Open Doors Policy, with regard to trade with China, the US sought a 
post-war world with free, supposedly non-discriminatory access to goods and 
capital: a world in which, with America at the helm, territorial conflict would 
give way to ‘peaceful’ economic competition (Tooze 2015: 15-16). 

In a time of rapid technological change, the economic diagnosis that lay 
behind the US position was shared by a wider cast of historical actors. Engi- 
neers and natural scientists who had risen to managerial or public positions 
began to articulate a new view of economic progress based on the efficiency of 
resource use rather than the assumption that monetary economy was alone 
sufficient to guarantee economic development (Hays 1999; Tyrell 2015). The 
pursuit of resource efficiency implied a materialist, if relativistic, view of the 
economy: in contrast to neoclassical economists, these critics defended the 
idea that wealth must be measured in material terms and pointed out the ar- 
bitrariness of the allocation of price by markets alone and the inefficiencies 
of price-governed forms of economic policy. Moreover, against the scarcity- 
mongering of some earlier classical economists, they emphasized the eman- 
cipatory role of technological progress. The fact that more was increasingly 
being produced with less introduced a certain relativity to the determination 
of absolute material limits (Turnbull 2020), while new means of production, 
particularly those powered by electricity, added plausibility to this new effi- 
ciency-centered materialist economics. 

Referring to a series of scientific and social initiatives in the 19th cen- 
tury, historian Anson Rabinbach has used the term ‘productivism to describe 
the widely held belief that ‘energy’ was the ultimate source of all productive 
power, human, animal, or mechanical (Rabinbach 1990: 61; Underwood 1995). 
Drawing on thermodynamics, a vision of an economy governed by contrast- 
ing principles of work and waste had been a widely shared belief amongst 
physicists, engineers, physiologists, and political economists in the mid-19th 
century (cf. Wise and Smith 1989a; 1989b; 1990). The rise of price-based, neo- 
classical economics at the end of the 19th century superseded these views, 
concealing almost all traces of natural-economic thinking in mainstream eco- 
nomics (Mirowski 1989; Schabas 2005). A later productivism, as espoused by 
German national socialists and Italian fascists, no longer reflected a natu- 
ral philosophical idea of nature and society united in production, so much 
as a technocratic idea of total societal management (Maier 1988: 77; Rabin- 
bach 2018). By the 1950s, both forms of productivism were increasingly sub- 
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sumed under the global rivalry between the capitalist principles of efficient 
resource allocation and the socialist principle of material balancing (Arvay 
1994; Mirowski 2002). 

We term this short-lived interest in an energy-based form of material- 
ist economics during the interwar period as ‘energetic productivism.’ Rather 
than the gradual decline of materialist economics, we propose to think of en- 
ergetic productivism as a brief period of enthusiasm for a distinct form of 
materialist economics. It was not materialism in retreat, but a reformulated 
reiteration of materialist thinking: a response to the changing technological, 
economic, and political conditions of the period. Energetic productivism was 
based on the idea that the amount of energy a state could harness and con- 
trol was a central indicator of its economic and political power. Energy was 
understood as a resource but one that was relative to the efficiency of a state’s 
working population, its productive technologies, and the efficacy with which 
the state was able to configure these productive capacities. Energy availabil- 
ity, in effect, was a function of a state’s ability to make advantageous use of 
material resources. This body of ideas recognized that it was longer a states 
absolute amount of territory, its population, or resources that determined its 
power, so much as the energy that could be productively harnessed from these 
potentialities. 

Energetic productivism, we further argue, implied a form of indirect com- 
petition for a reliable, broad, and efficient use of energy. While this form of compe- 
tition clearly did not rule out national conflicts over resources and territories, 
it created a new medium via which supremacy could be asserted: How long 
would a country’s coal resources last? How much waterpower could be har- 
nessed? How many homes and industries could be electrified? How much me- 
chanical power could an average worker exert? Countries observed each other 
closely through official statistics, meticulously comparing one anothers’ en- 
ergetic capacities, and striving for the recognition of comparative advantages 
from an increasingly international public sphere. While preferable to direct 
conflict, we argue that this form of competition was only ‘formally peace- 
ful’. As Max Weber stated “only complete political confusion and naive opti- 
mism” could mistake pre-war expansion of imperial trade for peaceful eco- 
nomic competition (Weber 1894, quoted in Mommsen 1990: 77). Such a view 
also applied to competition over energetic productivity in the interwar years. 

Energetic productivism changed the terms of geopolitical competition 
and the nature of imperialism. In the following two parts, we first outline 
the roots of energetic productivism in the 19th century and show how it re- 
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lated to imperial competition around the turn of the century. We then turn to 
two forms of energetic productivism that emerged out of two distinct nation 
states, Great Britain and the Soviet Union. On the basis of these examples, 
we argue ‘power competition’ was wedded to two wider political conflicts. The 
first was between Great Britain and ‘rising’ rival powers whose ascendence 
was beginning to end its industrial and political hegemony. The second power 
competition occurred between the Soviet Union and the capitalist countries 
whom this experimental new polity sought to supersede. The chapter con- 
cludes by contrasting these two iterations of energetic productivism with a 
more well-known formulation of energetic statehood proposed in the US in 
the 1930s. 


Energetic Productivism 


In the interwar years, energetic productivism drew its persuasive power from 
economic uncertainties, technological change, and visionary plans for the fu- 
ture. Its roots, however, lay in the age of the steam engine and the science 
of thermodynamics. Rabinbach has traced the metaphorical idea of humans 
as motors and the idea that society should be governed according to thermo- 
dynamic imperatives back to the early 19th century, while others have asso- 
ciated such a view with advances in engineering, political economy and nat- 
ural philosophy (Rabinbach 1992; Breger 1982). In this 19th century iteration, 
productivists espoused the idea that humans, animals and nature shared an 
ability to do work. Productivism linked human life processes to those of other 
species and to natural processes, such as photosynthesis and the combustion 
and the generation of heat. Because this productivism rested upon physical 
principles, its advocates believed it articulated universal principles for the im- 
provement of human existence. 

This physicalism was particularly apparent among those who became 
known as energeticists, a loose group of natural scientists who on the basis 
of the seemingly universal applicability of the laws of energy ventured into 
the social sciences at the end of the 19th century. For mathematician Georg 
Helm, and chemists Ernest Solvay and Wilhelm Ostwald, energy could no 
longer be solely a matter for engineers and natural philosophers but the 
basis of a program of societal reform (Müller 2020: 37). Solvay and Ostwald 
drew a strong moral lesson, an ‘energetic imperative’ which saw civilizational 
advancement as something dependent on more efficient use of available 
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energy resources. As Solvay pointed out, this obligation was grounded in 
human physiology: “The productivist movement has its source in social en- 
ergetics; it expresses itself physiologically and socially in the law of struggle 
for the best existence which, itself, is only an expression of the superior 
physico-chemical law of maximum work” (Solvay 1900: 150, our translation). 
Under this law, colonial expansion was also cast as an energo-moralistic 
obligation. The productivist law that “generates the well-being of humanity 
and will consequently constitute the universal law [...]. It [...] legitimizes 
from a humanitarian point of view the forced imposition of the system of 
full productivism or the forced political or territorial occupation of the least 
developed countries by the most advanced productivist countries.” (Solvay 
1900: 73, our translation; cf. Ostwald 1912; Rabinbach 2018). For Ostwald’s 
fellow energeticist and Leipzig university colleague, the geographer Friedrich 
Ratzel, by contrast, colonial expansion was a means for the maximization 
of resources which fecund but supposedly lesser nations were unable to 
exploit to their fullest potential. This was a rationale underlying his infamous 
concept of Lebensraum: the idea that state seizure of territory was defensible 
as a requirement of societal evolution (Livingstone 2008). 

Proponents of energetic productivism articulated a belief that mastery 
over the physics of energy conversion determined economic productivity and 
the creation of value. But as economies had become more dependent on tech- 
nology, this energo-physicalism could no longer be quantified solely in terms 
of population, acres of land or resources. It had become instead a function of 
the effective use of technology, labor, and nature: in sum, the determinants of 
a nation’s capacity to productively expend available energy. Rabinbach termed 
such productivism “transcendental materialism” (1993: 4) to characterize how 
the mobilization of matter via energy transcended and extended conventional 
materialist economics: as alongside a focus on matter and bodies it stressed 
that energy offered a unified form of explanation. Manifest in acts of mea- 
surement that attested to the efficiency of industrial processes, such poten- 
tialities were seen as the energo-material basis of economic life and pitted 
against economic theories that focused on immaterial and subjective deter- 
minations of value (cf. neoclassical orthodoxy). In the productivist view, the fi- 
nancial economy could obscure the true determinant of economic growth and 
detract attention from the pursuit of technological efficiency. For example, 
in US institutional economist Thorstein Veblen’s radical polemics, the most 
productive economy would be that which freed itself from the restriction to 
pursue profit above all else (Veblen 1975). 
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Like no other technology, electrification exemplified the changes afoot 
in the pursuit of economic progress. Commercial electricity had begun as a 
means of lighting and a communication technology. By World War I, it had 
become the connective tissue of the machine industry that supplied electric 
power and machinery for all kinds of purposes, spawning new industries such 
as electrochemistry (Hughes 1993: 285-323, Friedrich/James 2017). By convey- 
ing electricity generated by a smaller number of large power plants of greater 
efficiency than discrete steam engines, and dispersing this across an inter- 
connected grid, significant efficiencies were achieved, and dramatic claims 
were made about electricity’s coal saving capacities (Zimmermann 1933: 569). 
Moreover, for countries with limited access to coal, or those looking to supple- 
ment its power, mechanized industries and infrastructures could be driven by 
electricity derived from falling water. Electric power could also be used more 
efficiently than steam in productive processes, it could be split and employed 
where needed and could replace or amplify human labor. Electrification came 
to be understood as a lever which, properly employed, could augment eco- 
nomic productivity (Hausman et al. 2008, 27). 

Against the backdrop of a confusing and unexplained economic depres- 
sion, marked by falling prices and competing views regarding business cy- 
cle amplitudes, energetic productivism offered a theory of economic devel- 
opment which could draw on the authority of the natural sciences and engi- 
neering. This authority was greater than ever after World War I: a conflict that 
had been fought to a large extent with cutting-edge scientific advancements, 
which had brought more scientists and engineers into public office, and in 
which engineering principles had begun to be applied to economic planning 
(Thomas 2015: 13-21; Meer 2012). Energetic productivist thinking was seem- 
ingly most common in the fields of economic geography, industrial chemistry, 
and electrical engineering, areas in which the efficiency gains and spatial and 
economic changes heralded by new energy technologies were readily appar- 
ent. 

Crucial to this world view was a distinct theory of progress, in which civi- 
lizational advancement was primarily determined by the predominant source 
of energy that was used. The rise of electricity coincided with a number of 
theories of ‘energy development’, the idea that society progressed through in- 
creases in the quantity and quality of energy that was available for use. These 
theories had found an early expression in the sociology of Herbert Spencer, 
and subsequent organistic theories of state, which posited that society was an 
aggregate of evolving energy-dependent organisms (McKinnon 2010). Theo- 
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ries of energy-based societal development found full expression in the work 
of North American historian-philosopher Lewis Mumford, who saw electric- 
ity as an energy form that would allow society to shift from a “paleotechnic” 
coal-based existence toward a cleaner and more prosperous “neotechnic age” 
(Mumford 1934). It is perhaps unsurprising that the first reinterpretation of 
the industrial revolution as a coal-driven historical event emerged around this 
time (Nef 1932). But however diverse the intellectual threads of energy produc- 
tivism, they were united by a shared understanding of history as something 
driven by techno-economic rationales. In attempting to outdo each other in 
terms of energetic capacity, countries competed via a new form of develop- 
mental supremacy. 


Energetic Imperialism 


The last quarter of the 19th century marked the beginning of a period of inten- 
sified rivalry between the great powers. Imperial Germany and the US were 
rapidly industrializing, and their industrial products had begun to compete 
with those of Britain (Friedberg 1988: 35). Former outliers such as Tsarist Rus- 
sia and the Ottoman Empire had built railroads, welcomed some foreign in- 
vestment, and slowly begun to modernize their economies. When the great 
powers sought to resolve their territorial rivalries by dividing the African con- 
tinent among themselves at the 1884-5 Berlin conference, the last ‘frontier’ of 
land available to Imperial states was reached. The globe’s North and South 
poles would soon be reached, and just one seventh of the Earth would remain 
unmapped (Smith 2003: 11). Given evidence of territorial limits to growth, 
the scramble for the last ‘unclaimed’ territories had also been fuelled by fears 
prompted by falling prices and investments, dynamics later classified as per- 
haps the first ‘Great Depression’, lasting between 1873 and 1896 (Saul 1985; 
Hobsbawm 1989). This insecurity raised doubts about the economic advan- 
tages of free trade and imperialism and encouraged new forms of economic 
organization. Many countries introduced tariffs to protect their domestic and 
colonial industrial interests from international economic competition (Hob- 
sbawm 1989: 39-42). 

What made this ‘depression’ so hard to grasp is that while prices and in- 
vestment fell, wages and production increased, and profits soared. This dis- 
crepancy sparked discussions over the contested relation between productiv- 
ity and profitability within businesses but also in regard to the wider logics of 
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imperial economies. Businesses responded by attempting to avoid increased 
competition via cooperation, vertical integration, and scientific management 
(Chandler 2002). The large shareholder corporation with its meticulous ac- 
counting system reached maturity in the late 19th century, soon followed by 
Taylorist principles of scientific management in the early twentieth century, 
which espoused the idea that laborers could be disciplined to make more effi- 
cient use of time and motion in productive processes (Maier 1970). A tendency 
toward the formation of monopolies or monopolistic forms of cooperation 
was particularly great in both new and old networked and energy industries, 
such as coal, railroads, oil and electric power (Hobsbawm 1989: 44). The large 
trusts and monopolies of the rising industrial powers—Germany’scoal syndi- 
cates and the oil and power companies of the US—exemplified this tendency. 
By the outbreak of World War I, German and American electric power com- 
panies dominated electric development world-wide (Hausman et al. 2008: 75- 
105). 

To some, such end of the century imperial competitiveness and skir- 
mishes over productivity seemed directed more toward the attainment of 
private profits than national advancement. In Imperialism: A Study (1902) 
British economist John Atkinson Hobson proposed a relationship between 
domestic underconsumption, foreign investment, and imperial expansion. In 
his view, there were powerful domestic interests benefitting from imperial- 
ism: namely manufacturers and, particularly, investors (Cain 2002: 103-114). 
In a peculiarly energetic metaphor, Hobson noted that “finance is rather 
the governor of the imperial engine, directing the energy and determining 
its work; it does not constitute the fuel of the engine, nor does it directly 
generate the power.” (Hobson 1902: 59) In an expression reminiscent of the 
later technocratic criticism of “financial managers” (Veblen 1921: 29), Hobson 
suggested finance was important only in so far as it governed the rate at 
which energy entered the economy. 

The World War made both the dependency on financial markets plainly 
visible and sparked a hope among some that a new, energo-materially ori- 
ented reorganization of economic life might be achieved. The allies had bor- 
rowed heavily from Wall Street, creating a strong link between entrenched 
financial interests and the European conflict. While this was not the trigger 
for the US joining the war, it established a dependency that could not be ne- 
glected: not least because, during the war, the US turned from the world’s 
largest debtor to the largest creditor nation (Wilkins 2009; Tooze 2015). It re- 
placed an international financial system based on the gold standard and cen- 
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tered around London with a new system that gravitated towards Wall Street. 
However, domestic war economies, particularly the German War Resource 
Department, were able to prove that another relation between the state and 
capital was possible: the centralized administration of production, allocation, 
and consumption that was based not on world market prices but on the mate- 
rial prosperity of the ‘nation or ‘community’ (Maier 1970; Hardach 1981: 58-62; 
Michalka 1997). 

Colonialism was officially outlawed after World War I but continued under 
the mandate system of the League of Nations. In fact, the modern oligopolis- 
tic oil industry, in which a handful of multinational corporations divided up 
global oil resources, emerged at that time. The mandate system prohibited 
annexation but allowed states to administer territories to “promote the well- 
being and development of [its] people” (Snow 1919: 68). Under this system, 
France and Great Britain split the former Ottoman territories in the Middle 
East and began to develop oil industries and pipelines in their mandate ter- 
ritories (Sampson 1975; Garavini 2019: 11-52). At the same time, the US oil 
companies founded the Arabian-American Oil Company (Aramco) outside of 
the mandate system, but under equally favorable business conditions. These 
‘post-imperial’ undertakings, in which territory was not seized, but access to 
resources was secured through long-term treaties within mandates or with 
formally independent states, were often more profitable than direct imperi- 
alism (Strachey 1959: 179). This modified colonialism, in which resource access 
trumped the burdens of territorial ownership, was referred to by Isiah Bow- 
man, geographer advisor to President Franklin Roosevelt, and leading Inquiry 
member, as American Lebensraum’, a term not solely applicable to the US but 
which acknowledged its oversight of this system of access-led resource ap- 
propriation (Smith 2003: 27-28). 

The new order proved precarious. The national borders carved out at the 
Paris Peace Conference remained contested and global economic shock waves 
continued to hit even well-organized Volkswirtschaften (national economies). 
In fact, the suspicion that something was wrong with the international eco- 
nomic order became only stronger after World War I and the depression of the 
1930s. The invention of macroeconomics and new economic theories, such as 
Keynesianism, neoliberalism, and business cycle research, were attempts to 
make sense of the changing relation between national and world economies 
(Tooze 2001; Slobodian 2018). While Keynesianism and neoliberalism focused 
on markets and the monetary economy, business cycle research picked up on 
the material and technological changes too. Soviet economist Nikolai Kon- 
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dratieff built an economic theory on the history of industrial revolutions, 
which he understood as initiating ‘long waves’ of economic growth. Joseph 
Schumpeter picked up Kondratieff’s ideas in his work on business cycles, in 
which he associated each upswing with a new set of innovations and each 
downturn with the exhaustion of their profit potential (Hobsbawm 1989: 47). 
In this view, the upswing around the turn of the century was linked to marked 
innovations in the electrical, petroleum and chemical industries. One British 
economist even saw electrification and the related spread of automation as 
signs of a “second industrial revolution’, one which would prove more conse- 
quential than the first (Jevons 1931). 


Edwardian Technocracy 


Taking into perspective later eras of Depression, such as that of the 1930s, 
simplistic descriptions of the period 1873 to 1896 as a ‘Great Depression have 
met criticism, instead it has been suggested it was more a specific problem 
for the Victorian economy of Britain. Prices had indeed fallen, and this was 
registered in falling profits for those who owned productive means. Such in- 
dustrialists, often with access to the press, were prone to raising the specter 
of depression in pursuit of sympathetic policies. Whether or not it was truly a 
depression, as it is understood in contemporary economics, some described 
it as such. This would, in contemporary parlance, involve a sustained fall in 
GDP which did not occur (Friedberg 1988: 24). But relative to the ‘boom of 
industrialism, which was most apparent in the early 1870s, even minor con- 
tractions in growth appeared significant. This was also a question of perspec- 
tive. As Britain had industrialized first, productivity rate increases tailed-off 
there first. Decline and supremacy were relative phenomena: as other coun- 
tries industrialized, learning from the prime mover’s mistakes as well as its 
successes, their rates of productivity growth began to exceed those of Britain 
(Saul 1985: 23; Friedberg 1988: 24-26). 

Little known today, a distinct energetic productivist movement emerged 
in Edwardian Britain in response to this perceived economic slump and a 
more wide-ranging belief in national decline. Faced with defeat in the Boer 
war, a conflict that had begun in 1899 and which had seen British soldiers 
disastrously deployed against the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, the 
collective belief in the country’s natural supremacy had been shaken. In the 
words of foreign secretary Joseph Chamberlain, the nation was a “weary Ti- 
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tan” undergoing relative decline in contrast to rival powers, particularly Bis- 
marck’s Germany (Friedberg 1988: 116). In response, calls for greater ‘effi- 
ciency’ in all aspects of statecraft came from across the political spectrum, 
providing, in historian Gerald Searle’s view, “a cohering ideology” (Searle 1971: 
xxvi): a shared belief that national renewal could be achieved via internal im- 
provements to the components of the British empire rather than, as in past 
decades, territorial expansion and the pursuit of untrammeled trade. The per- 
ceived economic depression between 1873-1896 had further undermined the 
tenets of British liberalism, whilst the interventionist policies of Germany, 
from conscription to state-sponsored science, suggested that the rationaliza- 
tion of state functions rather than imperial expansion would be the new de- 
terminant of power. 

Seeking to address this challenge, in 1902 a dining club called the ‘Co- 
Efficients’ convened in London. The event provided a forum for the lead- 
ing figures in the British efficiency movement. Historian Robert Scally called 
it a “peculiar experiment in English politics”, partly given its informal na- 
ture; “interesting little dinners” were overseen by Fabian socialists Beatrice 
and Sidney Webb, and attended by the science-fiction author H.G. Wells, the 
Hegelian philosopher and statesman Richard Burdon Haldane, and the geog- 
rapher Halford Mackinder, amongst others (Scally 2015: 81-82). An indication 
of its influence is suggested by the fact that one member, Edward Grey, For- 
eign Secretary between 1905-1916, became a key figure in British foreign policy 
before and during WWI, and afterwards became president of the League of 
Nations. Historian Andreas Rose notes the club “provided the future foreign 
minister with not only a forum in which he could develop his thoughts but 
also a free lesson on the domestic problems that might accompany his pro- 
posed course of action” (Rose 2017: 87). Though it split in 1909, long before 
the war, the club provided a venue for discussing emerging concerns over 
Britains relative decline, from the threat presented by an ascendant Germany 
to a potential alliance with Russia (Friedberg 1988: 86-87). 

Diverse in political opinions, the group broadly coalesced under the twin 
banners of Imperialism and what journalist and Co-Efficient club member 
Leo Amery called its pro-interventionist “semi-socialism” (Scally 2015: 78). As 
Sidney Webb stated their aim had been high minded conversation that might 
lead to the development of a political program to address what was seen 
as “the pompous inefficiency of every branch of our public administration” 
(Searle 2002: 196). Through the advocacy of prominent Co-Efficients, moves 
toward the technical rationalization of state administration began to find a 
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foothold in public life, particularly after WWI. Given its interstitial role, at 
least one historian characterized the group as an “Edwardian ‘think tank” 
(Polelle 1999: 71). Amid a more widespread energy productivist movement, 
the Co-Efficients provided a distinctly British iteration of such thinking. 

The formation of the Co-Efficients had been partly prompted by a grow- 
ing sense that the competitive dynamics of free trade had failed, for Britain 
at least. Supporters of the Tariff Reform movement had argued in response to 
Britain’s perceived economic slump that higher taxes should be imposed on 
domestic and foreign trade to increase state revenue and better provide for 
the security and welfare of the recently enlarged electorate (Thompson 1997). 
The 1867 and 1884 Reform Acts had created an upswell of political demands 
from the working classes. Though diverse in opinions, a significant number of 
Co-Efficients saw increased tariffs as a means of increasing the capacity of the 
state to invest in interventionist efficiency-oriented policies: from technical 
education to scientific research to improve worker efficiency, for the benefit 
of industry and the Empire in general. The question was whether free trade 
could be balanced with this more technocratic and welfare-oriented vision of 
the state. Not least, geographer Halford Mackinder saw the origin of British 
decline in the nation having measured its prosperity according to the value 
of foreign trade. In his mind, the pursuit of “Money-power” served only as 
a measure of the rate at which the British Empire was divesting itself of its 
resources (Mackinder 1906). In its place, he believed the nation should strive 
toward increased “man-power”, a measure of a population's potential “labor- 
ing and fighting power” (Mackinder 1905). 

Mackinder’s formulation of energetic productivism was distinguished by 
its focus on human physiology. At a lecture to the Compatriots Club, a more 
overtly Imperialist spin-off group from the Co-Efficients, he asked his audi- 
ence “to turn for a while from thought of values, and even of wealth itself, 
to the output of human energy for which wealth affords but part of the fuel” 
(Kearns 2009: 55; Mackinder 1906: 21). He believed wealth measured in pecu- 
niary terms was no indication of physiological power, nor did it confer lev- 
els of resource wealth, as via competition, war, and increased efficiency, the 
availability of resources could be dramatically increased. For Mackinder, the 
ultimate determinant of national power was the size and efficacy of its popu- 
lation rather than currency or resources. His point was that via competition, 
efficiency, or war one could dramatically increase resource availability, so the 
ultimate determinant of productive and martial power was the size and ef- 
ficiency of a potentially working or fighting population. Mackinder was less 
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interested in the “sources of human energy” (1906: 143), coal and oil or agricul- 
tural produce, than in the energetic capacities of human bodies such sources 
could support and improve. 

How could such measurements of manpower be accounted for? Given his 
social Darwinist beliefs, he argued that it was not possible to simply count the 
number of people in a given state, as that would assume “all men are equally 
efficient” (ibid: 136). Comparing Britain to other nations revealed that a focus 
on money-power at the expense of other values had left the nation’s popula- 
tion growing more slowly than almost all other European states and paling in 
comparison to Russia and America’s abundant citizenry. Moreover, the con- 
scription of soldiers during the Boer war had revealed a section of working 
people who had been rendered anemic, malnourished, weak, and poorly ed- 
ucated (Searle 1971: 65). Mackinder believed that if the state were to invest in 
this underclass’s educational improvement, administer to their health, and 
improve the human stock through eugenic interventions, individual units of 
manpower could be increased, and Britain could re-assert itself against the 
stronger bodies of Wilhelmine Germany (Searle 1976). In this distinctly biopo- 
litical formulation, the health and efficiency of working and fighting bodies 
became the focus of this particular form of late Imperial energetic produc- 
tivism. 

The idea that efficiency increases provided a means of restoring national 
competitiveness was central to Mackinder’s geopolitical vision. From a geo- 
graphical perspective, he believed the year 1900 had marked the beginning of 
a ‘post-Columbian epoch’, the end of an age of sea-power in which the earth 
had been circumnavigated and almost wholly mapped. This known planet 
was now “a closed political system” in which political attention had to shift 
from conflictual “territorial expansion to the struggle for relative efficiency” 
(Mackinder 1904: 422). The pursuit of efficiency, a goal that was relative rather 
than absolute, offered a new competitive domain within which the global bal- 
ance of powers could be fought over. The goal was by no means equality but 
continual struggle to maintain a relative position against increasingly pow- 
erful rivals. Seen as a component of a more widespread energy productivist 
movement, Mackinder’s aim was to improve the quantity and quality of phys- 
ical manpower as means to reinvigorate a declining Empire. 

What effect did such ideas have in practice, and were such ideas confined 
to imperialistic geographers? World War I was of great consequence in shift- 
ing the onus of productivity from human labor to electrical power. Another 
former Co-Efficient, Haldane, had been Secretary of State for War, and after- 
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ward led a Parliamentary committee to address the conservation of coal, as 
part of national reconstruction efforts. In this role, with the help of the ac- 
claimed electrical engineer Charles Merz, Haldane would help promote elec- 
trification as a means of increasing both the power and efficiency of Britain. 
The Coal Committee's central argument was that “the question of the conser- 
vation of coal is the question of economy in the use of coal through supplying 
electricity” (Haldane and Merz 1918). Their final report proposed that the exist- 
ing electricity industry, composed of 600 privately owned small-scale plants, 
should be replaced with a rationalized system that divided Britain into 16 re- 
gions, each with a “super” electrical power plant. Connections would create a 
vast “interconnected power distribution system’ spanning the entire nation; 
this “gridiron” could act as a means of transporting power equivalent to that 
of a thousand of tons of coal at any interconnected point across the British 
Isles (Cochrane 1985). 

In an extension of Mackinder’s emphasis on efficiency led individual im- 
provement, Haldane’s report on coal conservation had called for national elec- 
trification on the basis that it would increase the productivity of British man- 
power. In a formulation we might expect more to have come from Vladimir 
Lenin, the Committee’s final report stated: “It is only by largely increasing the 
amount of power used in industry (by two or more times) that the average 
output per head (and as a consequence the wages of the individual) can be in- 
creased” (Haldane and Merz 1918: 8). Haldane’s investigation into the conser- 
vation of coal had concluded that the key to national wealth lay in “the greatest 
possible use of power”, not in a figurative sense, nor in the purely physiolog- 
ical sense of Mackinder’s pre-war formulations, but by efficiently transform- 
ing coal into a stream of electrons that could be used to augment the power of 
human labor. As it was, nationalized electricity would not emerge until 1948, 
but the report led to the establishment of a Central Electricity Board in 1925, 
which began a program of connecting existing small networks into a larger 
grid (Hannah 1979). Such interventionist and centralized planning proposals 
would have seemed almost unthinkable to a previous generation of diehard 
Victorian liberals. 


Socialist Energetics 


Energetic productivism in Russia has to be seen in the context of catching up 
with the Western industrial powers. In terms of the extent of industrializa- 
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tion and the development of institutions, pre-war Imperial Russia was closer 
to Asia, the Middle Eastern or Latin America (Allen 2003: 3f, 16). The Tsarist 
state had already embarked on a slow course of modernization in the 19th 
century. It harbored imperial ambitions in Siberia and, like Britain, suffered 
a painful defeat from a ‘rising power’ in the Russo-Japanese War in 1904-5. 
By then, it had established six non-military technical schools, opened the oil 
industry in Baku to foreign capital, and had begun constructing the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad (Balzer 1980: 18; Barnett 2004: 29; Moser 2018). Supported 
by the military and small technical societies, electrification slowly spread be- 
tween 1880-1914, particularly around industrial centers (Cummins 1988: 41, 
Coopersmith 1992: 45-59). These changes galvanized a small cadre of modern- 
izers and technical intelligentsia. 

World War I accelerated the dissolution of the Tsarist regime and provided 
an important spark for the revolutions of 1917. The Bolsheviks inherited an 
economy that was very unevenly industrialized, and many technicians and 
engineers were ready to put their expertise at the service of the new state 
(Bailes 1978: 19-43). The war experience also gave a new urgency to the idea 
of the rational management of production based on the newest technologies. 
Lenin had first been skeptical of scientific management, but after the war 
approved of it: “The war taught us much [...],” he noted in 1918, 


“but especially the fact that those who have the best technology, organiza- 
tion, discipline and the best machines emerge on top; it is this the war has 
taught us, and it is a good thing it has taught us. It is essential to learn that 
without machines, without discipline, it is impossible to live in modern so- 
ciety. It is necessary to master the highest technology or be crushed” (Bailes 
1978: 49; Bailes 1977: 376). 


While not all Bolsheviks were prone to such technocratic faith, Lenin and a 
number of Bolshevik engineers believed the latest technologies were neces- 
sary to the survival of the young socialist state. Until his death in 1923, Lenin 
would continue to push for the inclusion of technical experts in the planning 
institutions of the Soviet Union—a policy of which Stalin was very critical. 
Lenin's illness and death sparked not only a power struggle within the 
communist party, but also conflicts over the course of industrialization. These 
include the well-known controversies around the ‘retreat’ to state capitalism 
(the New Economic Policy) and the pace of industrial development as indi- 
cated in the goals stated in the Five-Year-Plans (Erlich 1967; Carr 1979; Siegel- 
baum 1992: 82). Much lesser known is the conflict between Viacheslav Molo- 
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tov, Stalin’s trusted industrial administrator, and Gleb M. Krzhizhanovskii, 
an old friend of Lenin, who headed both the state electrification commis- 
sion (GOELRO) and the state planning commission (Gosplan) in the 1920s. 
Planning methods had always been contentious (Haumann 1974), but in the 
late 1920s, the institution of long-term planning was challenged as such, and 
Gosplan became a site of Stalin’s struggle against the older Bolshevik intelli- 
gentsia. 

Drawing on the experience with the first large-scale economic plan, 
GOELRO, Krzhizhanovskii and other engineers had developed a theory of 
energetic development—energetika—which emphasized electrification as 
the ‘technical-economic basis’ of socialism. Attacking the authority of the 
GOELRO and Gosplan engineers and planners, Molotov shifted the focus on 
the importance of technology in a general and favored rapid industrialization 
on the basis of mechanical engineering, not electrification (Flakserman 1964: 
145-150; Davies 1996: 135-137). While this had only little influence on the level 
of electrification, it cut short the administrative careers of the energetiki 
and neutralized their critique of Stalins energy policies. Having lost their 
positions at the center of economic planning, most of them found a new 
home in the Institute of Energetics of the ‘bolshevized’ Academy of Science. 

Energetika is most closely associated with the life and work of Gleb M. 
Krzhizhanovskii, an early Bolshevik and engineer who had worked for the 
railroads and developed a peat-fired power station under the Tsarist regime. 
As a technically versed comrade in arms, he rose to public office after the 
Bolshevik revolution and headed the central administration of the power in- 
dustry (Glavelektro). The idea for an all-Russian electrification plan can be 
traced back to conversations between him and Lenin (Cummins 1988: 66- 
68). Krzhizhanovskii was widely-read and very familiar with the Socialist dis- 
course of the time, but he understood himself rather as an engineer and poet 
than as a theorist of the revolution. Lenin had to push him to reformulate 
the electrification plan in a less technical way and to strengthen its character 
as “a political or state plan’ (Krzhizhanovskii 1936: 97). In his double role as 
head of GOELRO and head of Gosplan, Krzhizhanovskii tried to more explic- 
itly link electrification to the problems of constructing a Socialist economy 
(Russ forthcoming). 

This broader understanding is already apparent in some of Krzhizhanovs- 
kii’s early remarks. By 1923, he had developed an idea of energetics that was 
anchored in, but no longer limited to, electrification. In a discussion on wages 
in Gosplan, a delegate asked why an increase in productivity preceded an 
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increase in wages and how that time lag could be explained. This knowledge, 
he added, would surely be of the greatest importance for managing the self- 
consciousness (in that case, the acceptance of low wages) of the masses. 
Krzhizhanovskii replied that “the formula that gives the true perspective of 
economic development [razvertyvanie] and the right approach to its higher 
forms—is energetic.” This formula, he pointed out, was not that of Taylorism 
or scientific management, nor was it the mechanization of labor as pursued 
in GOELRO. The formula came close to GOELRO’s method: a method of 
material efficiency. He envisioned energetics as a “skeleton,” which, once 
its construction was mastered, would in a “kind of automatism” realize the 
maximum production of labor with the smallest expenditure of energy (State 
Planning Commission 1923: 46f). 

What Krzhizhanovskii and the other energetiki had in mind can be seen 
from their work on the reconstruction of economic regions (raionirovanie). 
In 1920, the All-Russian central executive committee (VZIK) formed an ad- 
ministrative committee to prepare a method of raioniravonie and make a pro- 
posal for the precise course of regional borders. As part of this work, a sub- 
commission within Gosplan was formed, which was headed by Ivan G. Alek- 
sandrov, a GOELRO engineer and economist, and Krzhizhanovskii. Drawing 
on their work on regional power stations as part of GOELRO, they devel- 
oped an understanding of economic regions as “combined production com- 
plexes” formed according to “energetic principles”, self-sufficient, but open, 
economies (Krzhizhanovskii 1957; Karelin 2010: 15). Water power and long- 
distance transmission would allow the location of new branches of industries 
in underdeveloped areas. This concept of regionalism was explicitly contrasted 
with the uneven development of industry in capitalist countries: Socialist re- 
gions would be as autarkic as possible in terms of energy and would otherwise 
specialize in different industries according to locally available resources and 
climatic conditions. 

Krzhizhanovskii understood his energetic plans as a distinctly Socialist 
realization of a productive potential that had developed under capitalism. 
He surmised that behind the historical form the power industry had taken 
in capitalist countries lurked the truth of energetic principles. This common 
point of reference both justified international comparisons and was actual- 
ized by them. In his first speech ‘Electrification and the Planning Economy’ 
after Lenin’s death in 1924, Krzhizhanovskii emphasized electrification as a 
general technological development, referring to the commissions in Britain, 
France, and Bulgaria (1924: 3). Gosplan dedicated fifty pages of its bulletin to a 
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discussion of the first World Power Conference (WPC)—an international con- 
ference on the power economy—to assess GOELRO against other countries’ 
planned electrification. The report concluded that GOELRO was in line with 
the two basic principles of modern electrical development projects: concen- 
tration and interconnection. Capitalist countries, gloated the reporter, be- 
came aware that competition in electrical systems was detrimental because 
of the need for multiple investments in a parallel infrastructure (Kukel’ 1925: 
131-133). To the Soviet energetiki, the planned forms of economic organization 
in capitalist countries—trusts, syndicates, and institutions of the war econ- 
omy—were evidence of a general economic development and as such deserved 
attention. They were truth in a wrong form: rational organization separated 
from the struggle to realize a Socialist order. 

In Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the heart of the British coal industry, the en- 
gineer Charles Merz, already discussed in the previous section, had demon- 
strated as early as 1904 that the bigger the plant, and the greater the mix of 
load profiles, the greater the operating efficiency and profitability that could 
be achieved.* If not Merz’s iteration in particular, this general model of elec- 
trical development, emphasizing economies of scale and the mix of different 
load profiles to increase profitability, had become widespread in the 1920s. 
In fact, the GOELRO system of large regional stations followed this model, 
brushing aside more radical approaches (Coopersmith 1992: 151). The ener- 
getiki interpreted this as a general turn to centralization as capitalist countries 
unconsciously following a form of technological development which would 
eventually usher them into socialism. The Soviet engineer Modest Rubinstein 
would later argue that socialism was a necessary precondition for the ‘full 
development of electrification (Rubinstein 1971: 189). British Conservatives 
thought much the same about its centralizing tendencies and argued Hal- 
dane’s plans for centralized electrification was “jumping the first fence of so- 
cialism’ (Hannah 1979: 330). In the words of Gosplan’s American correspon- 
dent, electrification would be capitalism's last technological achievement. 

When Stalin announced the building of socialism in one country in 1925, 
these comparisons took on a less emancipatory and more competitive form. 
Electrification would not only soothe internal disagreements but also mediate 
external conflict: Electrification was a weapon in an economic war. “The gen- 
eral situation is such,” reflected Krzhizhanovskii (1925a: 12) under the impres- 


1 Merz had co-authored Haldane’s coal conservation report in 1918. For the role of 
Merz/Mclellans (1904) calculations, see Hughes (1993: 454). 
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sion of the first WPC and reflecting a sentiment similar to that of Mackinder’s 
geography of efficiency, “that in the near future the center of the gravity of 
struggle shifts from military to economic conflicts.” Not for a moment did 
he fall for the supposed peaceableness of the ‘technocratic internationalism 
championed by the British host, who pictured all nations advancing together 
by making use of the “marvelous resources of nature” (WPC 1925: viii). For 
Krzhizhanovskii, the WPC was a tool of the electrotechnical industry, which, 
accelerated by wartime industry, was desperately searching for new markets. 
He was convinced to live in a moment in which international conflict “ex- 
presses itself in the struggle for energetic resources.” What he meant was not 
so much territorial struggle, but a race to develop one’s territory: “If we look 
at what is done in America (sic), how they build their economic proposition, 
then you can see that this powerful state pervades itself with ‘energetic rails’ 
and grids, which become the backbone of its economy.” (1925b: 11) The Soviet 
state had to do the same, but better, to win the economic war for the future 
(Coopersmith 1992: 251). 

Krzhizhanovskii thought that it would be possible for a socialist country to 
catch up and even surpass capitalist countries. Only socialist countries could 
combine central planning with national ownership of power utilities and in- 
dustries, so that the interests of producers and consumers were aligned, and 
electrification would operate as a rationalizing and socializing force. Even 
if the energy economy of capitalist countries—calculated in the physiologi- 
cally centered amount of power produced per person—was still many times 
more powerful, their forces acted chaotically against each other, in a “complex 
polygon” (Krzhizhanovskii 1928: 35). When the metabolism of nature and so- 
ciety was rationally regulated, Krzhizhanovskii argued, the ‘forces of nature’ 
and human labor would come to work in parallel, as a single, rectified force. 
Through rational planning of the energy-equipment of labor, the Soviet Union 
would appropriate the energetic law of economic development and accom- 
plish it. The struggle against and emancipation from the elements of nature 
was universal, and the Soviet Union should be judged in terms of the amount 
of natural power it was able to exploit (Krzhizhanovskii 1928: 18). 

Krzhizhanovskii wrote his strongest papers on energetika in preparation of 
the first pyatiletka between 1925-1928. By that time, he felt ready to make “an 
energetic approach to economic problems” the basis of the first prospective 
plan (1925b: 10), and energy indeed had a prominent place in the plan (State 
Planning Commission 1930: 24-26). Scholars in the Communist Academy of 
Science picked up energetic ideas and began empirical studies, which, in turn, 
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helped to make Krzhizhanovskii’s thinking more specific. However, this was 
also the time when his influence in Gosplan was already waning. Stalin’s path 
to securing state power made use of industrial policies in an instrumental way 
and cut short many alternative projects and approaches to planning (Shearer 
1996: 12-13). He had long been sceptical of the technocratic engineers of Gos- 
plan and was eager to demote them to less influential positions. The model 
of industrial development shifted from a focus on electrification to machine- 
building and Krzhizhanovskii’s electrification plan for the Second Five-Year- 
Plan was quietly ignored by Stalin and Molotov (Bailes 1978: 185). In the per- 
spective of this view on economic development, the output of electricity was 
now no more important than the output of tractors to catch up with capi- 
talist countries. While material accounting continued to play a role in Soviet 
planning, there was no equally bold vision of a moneyless economy after ‘ener- 
getika’: the energetiki were, arguably, the last Soviet planners who believed they 
were building an economy in kind (Davies 1996: 463). 


Epilogue 


In 1933, the North American engineer Howard Scott argued in the nation’s 
press that the mass unemployment and economic stagnation of that decade’s 
economic depression had resulted from a collective failure to understand that 
“physical wealth is not measured in terms of labor, goods, or money, but in 
terms of energy” (Scott 1933). Measured in ergs, joules, and calories, energy 
was a unit in accordance with universal laws, a more precise indicator of 
wealth than dollars, whose value was relative to that of other currencies and 
subject to inflation. With no metrological consistency and no direct relation to 
the material world, dollars were “a purely arbitrary unit” (ibid). Seemingly un- 
moored from physical reality, Scott believed pecuniary economics had caused 
the dramatic imbalances to the US economy that were currently at work. 
Having risen unaccountably, prices seemed no longer to correlate with util- 
ity. Moreover, their value merely reflected the tenets of wasteful competition- 
driven transactions, obsolescence, and debt rather transactions that meet hu- 
man needs. Simultaneously, technological advancement was undermining the 
human components of industrialism; productivity increases were no longer 
dependent on increased human labor, and this had created technological un- 
employment. 
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Scott’s solution to economic depression had lain in physics, as he stated 
“the law of Conservation of Energy has a perfectly definite social implication’; 
economic stability could be achieved if society saved energy as they did dol- 
lars (ibid). As it was, energy went unaccounted for aside from its in terms of 
their monetary cost. What could be done? Scott’s message was that the cur- 
rent ruling class of politicians, economists, and lawyers should be replaced by 
engineers and technicians who would manage the economy according to the 
principles of technological efficiency, in which the maximization of energy ef- 
ficiency would be the goal rather than the pursuit of pecuniary wealth. Given 
the apparent failure of orthodox economics to solve the crisis, Scott’s pop- 
ulist ‘Technocracy Movement’, the most prominent iteration of a more widely 
shared energetic productivism, enjoyed a brief period of populist credibility 
before orthodox economic thinking reasserted itself (Elsner 1967). 

Scott’s Technocracy movement has long been seen as an eccentric outlier 
in economic history, but we have presented two less well-known versions of 
energetic productivism that were central to state planning in Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union, and which both preceded this more well-known call 
for energy-driven development and exceeded it in consequence. Productivism 
with an accounting system based on labor, energetic prime movers, and re- 
sources, clearly contributed to more orthodox implementations of energo- 
materialist productivism at the beginning of the twentieth century, not least 
national electrification. Indeed, its advocates considered it more universal 
than later ‘monetary’ conceptions of the economy and a means to restore var- 
ious perceived imbalances. With the League of Nations and the International 
Labor Organization poised to build an international statistical infrastructure, 
information on other countries was assembled from books, international con- 
ferences and economic journals and services. Energy constituted an energo- 
material and quantifiable entity that could be measured across all economic 
sectors, on the basis of which states could compare and compete (Guyol 1960). 

Energy productivists engaged in an indirect form of competition. We have 
shown that, in close observation, they strive to outdo their competitors, Ger- 
many in the British case, and the capitalist world in the Soviet case, in max- 
imizing the productivity of land, labor and resources by utilizing electrical 
power. It is notable that there was very little debate about the overarching goal 
of energy productivism. Their goal was not a shared norm, an idea of what so- 
ciety should be, but a shared understanding of how economic progress could 
be achieved. In other words, energy productivism implies a theory of history 
as a teleological process of technological progress, a view accepted across the 
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political spectrum. Because this goal was not absolute but one enacted via 
the efficacy of technologies that are always relative in efficiency, energetic 
productivism could entail endless competition. Moreover, as the interwar pe- 
riod shows, this competition was only ‘formally’ peaceful. For all its focus on 
domestic economic reform, energy policies remained linked to questions of 
national security, access to strategic resources, and capacity for armed con- 
flict. Competition over the provision of power never ceased to have a double 
meaning. 
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Competition and Emergent Technologies 


Diplomacy and Artificial Intelligence 
in Global Political Competition 


Didzis Klavins 


The arts of diplomacy have traditionally been associated with the balance of 
power, which is one of the founding principles of Realpolitik. By taking into 
account the fact that reconciliation has historically been necessary between 
conflicting parties, diplomats have been trusted with the role of mediators. 
This mediating function has promoted the establishment and development 
of Ministries of Foreign Affairs (MFAs) and representations, and also the as- 
sociation of diplomatic practice with the concept of co-operation. This com- 
monplace view of diplomacy has enabled it to constantly establish and renew 
itself under different systems of world politics, from the early modern pe- 
riod to the present day (see Youssef in this volume). Although diplomacy as 
a process of communication and negotiation has been present wherever dif- 
ferent and competing political entities have existed, and thus surrounded by 
continuous changes, it has been able to successfully adapt until now without 
changing its core. To paraphrase Iver B. Neumann (2013, 2015), old sites of 
diplomacy have assumed new characteristics, while new sites are physically 
and virtually emerging.’ 

The enormous growth in political interest and economic investment in 
artificial intelligence (AI) has the potential, this chapter argues, to produce 
fundamental changes in both the practice of diplomacy and the nature of 
inter-state competition. Although it may seem that AI is one of the neutral 
fields in which there is no increasing state competition, in practice this as- 
sumption is misleading. As AI can offer governments sustainable competitive 
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advantages, rivalry encourages states and other political actors to use diplo- 
matic capabilities to achieve their goals. Given that Al-powered technologies 
have great potential to rearrange winners and losers in global markets, and 
thus to affect the balance of power in world politics, it is unsurprising that 
they are becoming a major focus for diplomats and diplomatic institutions. 
Yet the nature of AI technology challenges traditional assumptions of how 
diplomacy should function. As AI interacts with a wide range of conventional 
foreign policy issues, it requires specific knowledge from diplomats, struc- 
tural reorganizations, and process re-engineering in foreign ministries. “The 
imminent transformations of AI”, observe Scott, Heumann and Lorenz, 


“intersect with conventional foreign policy issues in fundamental ways. At 
the highest level, it is the impact on the balance of global power. The po- 
tential that Al brings to advance national economic and security interests 
has triggered a heated competition among governments to gain a strategic 
advantage [...] it will not be enough to create a special office for Al” (2018: 
7-9). 


Given that large AI companies are already influencing the international 
agenda, this in turn requires greater involvement and expertise of diplomatic 
institutions in setting international framework conditions for AI. 

The purpose of this contribution is to investigate how diplomacy, as an 
instrument of foreign policy, can adapt to the emergence of Al as a rapidly 
developing technology in an era of intensified global competition. It does 
not seek to offer a definitive conclusion concerning the relationship between 
diplomacy and competition. Rather, it aims to describe the complexity and in- 
terplay between diplomacy and competition in the race for dominance in the 
emergent technology of emerging artificial intelligence. It considers, first, 
how diplomacy has evolved and since the end of the Cold War, before eval- 
uating its interactions with present-day state competition. It then pivots to 
consider the role of Al in reshaping the role of diplomacy in state competition 
and raises the question of whether AI can be considered a novel and qualita- 
tively different arena for state competition, in contrast to more long-standing 
policy fields such as climate, trade and human rights. 


Diplomacy and Artificial Intelligence 


The Transformation of Diplomacy 


Traditional understandings of diplomacy have been related to its use as the 
primary instrument for the implementation of national foreign policies. In 
this case, diplomacy is associated with the MFA, which has played a vitally 
significant role in the central administrative hierarchy of many states for sev- 
eral centuries and continues to do so today. Since at least the turn of the 
21st century, however, there has been a significant expansion in the variety of 
participants and political processes in the international system. Diplomacy 
must now be understood more broadly. It cannot be reduced just to what is 
practiced by MFAs but should instead be regarded as a part of a far more 
multifaceted international process. It is also important to take into account 
varied types and sub-types of diplomacy, which have proliferated since the 
beginning of the 21st century (Barston 2006; Constantinou et al. 2016; Cooper 
et al. 2013; Stanzel 2018). 

It may often seem that diplomacy, understood as a mere instrument, has 
no decisive significance in world politics (Brown 2019; Cohen 2013; Tavares 
2018). On this view, diplomats are actively involved in the preparation of vis- 
its, participates in high-level negotiations or fulfil other diplomatic duties, 
but their role is not determining (Singh 2002). This is to understate, however, 
the crucial enabling role that diplomacy plays in modern world politics. Ac- 
cording to Sending, Pouloit and Neumann (2015: 1): “many global phenomena 
of our time, from international law to world order, through humanitarianism, 
global hierarchies, and public power, are made possible by evolving forms of 
diplomacy”. Political, economic, safety and social issues are only the most 
visible fields which are promoted by diplomatic transformation. Given that 
diplomacy as a “master-institution” of international politics (Wight 1979: 113) 
has undergone major changes in the last thirty years, it is important to look 
at the main features of change in diplomacy. 

Since the end of the Cold War, dynamic changes have been observed in 
diplomacy, which over many centuries has been convincingly associated with 
foreign policy implemented by the state and has been a vital component in 
the implementation of national interests. “To the degree that contemporary 
diplomacy is new,” writes Iver B. Neumann (2015: 3), 


“it is not because of diplomacy’s internal dynamics. Neither it is due to the 
emergence of new core tasks. Newness stems from change in the general 
political and social fields that surround diplomacy.” 
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Globalization (Eisenstadt 2012), increasing competition and a “rapidly chang- 
ing international environment” (Moses/Knutsen 2001: 357; Leijten 2019: 3) re- 
quire us to review the significance of diplomacy in a wider pattern and con- 
text. New types and varieties of diplomacy that take place in different sites 
are explicit confirmation of this (Cooper et al. 2013). Digital diplomacy (Bjola 
2018; Bjola/Zaiotti 2021), science diplomacy (AWTI 2017; Melchor 2020; Mire- 
madi 2016; Rüffin 2018; Soler 2020) and innovation diplomacy (Bound 2016; 
Leijten 2016, 2017) are only a few examples that demonstrate the nature and 
variety of diplomatic changes. 

One way to understand and analyze rapid changes in diplomacy is through 
the approach of James N. Rosenau (2009). In describing fundamental changes 
in the international system, the author uses the term “turbulence”. According 
to Rosenau, this influences the very foundation of the international system 
(ibid). The changes caused by turbulence are more rapid than normal polit- 
ical changes, and they do not take place via conventional forms of interac- 
tion in international policy. Moreover, “turbulence” is characterized by com- 
plexity and instability, as well as by its sometimes contradictory nature. De- 
scribing “turbulent” transformation, Rosenau has proposed the bifurcationist 
paradigm that 


“focuses on two prime sets of tensions deemed to be unfold in world politics 
during the present era: one highlights tensions between change and conti- 
nuity and the other involves the tensions that flow from the clash of central- 
izing and decentralizing dynamics which shape the changes and sustain the 
continuities” (Rosenau 2006: 218). 


In this context of the dynamics of change and statics of continuity researchers 
such as Murat Gül (2009) have argued it even ifit is still unclear whether global 
turbulence is a permanent or a temporary condition, changes are transform- 
ing the parameters of world politics. 

One example of the impact and dynamics of change is the MFA (Hocking 
2007; Rana, 2004, 2007, 2011, 2013; Rana/Kurbalija 2007). The MFA has his- 
torically fulfilled the role of “gate-keeper” between international and domes- 
tic politics (Hocking/Spence 2002: 1-17). In conformity with national interests 
and norms of activity developed over centuries, the MFA has been regarded as 
an exclusive public administration institution, the monopoly status of which 
in foreign affairs is not doubted. However, the situation has changed since 
the end of the 20th century because the MFA, although still the leading pub- 
lic administration institution in foreign affairs, is forced to take the activities 
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of other institutions and participants into account (Constantinou et al. 2016; 
Hocking/Spence 2002; Kleiner 2008; Rana 2011). Moreover, the variety of new 
participants and subjects in foreign affairs has been promoted even more by 
globalization and processes related to information and communication tech- 
nologies. 

Nowadays, it is impossible to find any central administration institution 
which would be internationally isolated or closed (Greenstock 2013: 115). The 
MFAs are no exception. In response to external environmental changes, for- 
eign services today are forced to restructure and expand their boundaries. 
Adapting Brian Hocking’s theoretical reflections on images of diplomatic sys- 
tems (2002), the MFA is a good example of a transition from the “gate-keeper” 
model to “boundary-spanner image”. The new model is based on the assump- 
tion of a reformed MFA, which, by relinquishing its monopoly on foreign af- 
fairs, places itself at the center of international relations. Unlike a traditional 
ministry of foreign affairs where the “gate-keeper” approach dominates, the 
“boundary-spanner” delegates part of its functions to other participants, and 
serves as a service provider to all those who need support in the use of in- 
ternational mechanisms. In this case, we can talk about support mechanisms 
for other public administrations, as well as diverse support for representa- 
tives of different social groups, such non-governmental organizations (Hock- 
ing/Spence 2002: 1-17). 

Speaking about the provision of support to other state institutions, it 
is important to discuss the use of the “whole-of-government approach” in 
the formation of international issues and managing of public administration 
(Christensen/Legreid 2007). The types of support MFAs offer to other public 
institutions may be different, starting from the co-ordination of cross-insti- 
tutional issues, to the servicing of all government institutions. They thereby 
act as the central component of a “national diplomatic system” (Hocking 2016: 
74-75). The functions of the employees of diplomatic representatives have sim- 
ilarly broadened. In order to be able to establish a co-ordinated policy in host 
countries, the powers of activity of ambassadors of many countries have been 
broadened and they are fulfilling the role of the “national team leader” abroad 
(Rana 2011: 136). 

Regardless of the size of the country or political regime, the role of the 
MFAs in the co-ordination of foreign policy has thereby increased. The ability 
to form the “whole-of-government approach” in foreign affairs by promot- 
ing the co-operation of all administrative institutions in the achievement of 
common political objectives is regarded as the essential factor in the modern- 
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ization of the work of MFAs (Hocking et al. 2012). More attention is paid to 
the use of action policy instruments in practice and work outside the central 
body: for example, the creation of co-operation with diasporas and activi- 
ties of commercial diplomacy (Birka/Klavins 2020). By responding to varied 
agenda issues, more and more specialists are being employed in MFAs along- 
side diplomats of a classical type. Diplomacy embraces an even wider range 
of subjects which also means the acquisition of new and varied knowledge 
for diplomats or agents involved in the diplomatic process, such as the use 
of newest technologies in the formation of national branding, the applica- 
bility of artificial intelligence in the promotion of the competitiveness of the 
country or the creation of scientific diplomacy (Bjola 2019, 2020). 

Diplomatic representations abroad are also becoming more varied and are 
forced to redirect their activity to specific work tasks and functions (Hocking 
et al. 2012). The number of mobile and joint embassies is accordingly grow- 
ing. Diplomats are involved more actively in the creation of the national im- 
age by using innovative communication solutions (Bjola/Holmes 2015). More 
emphasis is also placed on a social networking and partnership-orientated 
approach, which helps the MFAs to create purposeful co-operation with non- 
governmental actors (Hocking et al. 2012; Moses/Knutsen 2001; Rana 2011). 

One of the features which characterizes the essence of diplomacy in the 
21st century quite well is the use of modern means of communication in ev- 
eryday circulation, which change the nature of diplomatic communication. 
Digital proficiency has become almost a must-have skill in many MFAs. Brian 
Hocking and Jan Melissen (2015) have rightly argued that it is necessary to 
keep in mind that “the use of websites and social networking sites like Face- 
book, Twitter and other online platforms for public diplomacy is just the tip of 
the larger digital iceberg” (Hocking/Melissen 2015: 30). During the COVID-19 
pandemic even so-called Zoom diplomacy has become “the New Normal” for 
diplomats worldwide (Boehm 2020; Shapiro/Rakov 2020). These new means 
of communication—which generate vast quantities of information for diplo- 
mats to process—change the dynamics of diplomatic work, demanding faster 
responses and new principles for the selection of relevant information to com- 
municate to other government agencies. With a view to establishing closer di- 
alogue with society, many MFAs are seeking to reduce the time necessary to 
reach a co-ordinated position across government agencies, or to reach com- 
mon decisions about policy (Rana 2011; Hocking et al. 2012, 2013). 

Although it may seem that diplomacy has already experienced significant 
changes the trends of development of diplomacy and increasing competition 
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in world politics (e.g. promoting and attracting Foreign Direct Investment) 
confirms that many large changes are still expected: the emergence of Al as a 
major policy field foremost among them. 

If we view such changes from the perspective of conventional diplomacy, 
there is an issue regarding the readiness of each country and ability to ad- 
just to such changes. Will MFAs be able to successfully adjust their practice 
to new types and formats of co-operation with other governmental and non- 
governmental actors? The rapid development of technologies and the finan- 
cial possibilities of non-governmental players will continue to be a challenge 
for the foreign ministries of small countries. As MFAs play a crucial role in 
the changing “national diplomatic system” (Hocking 2013) and in implement- 
ing numerous foreign policy goals, small countries will be required to balance 
the “tous azimuts” foreign policy approach with their real capabilities. Insuf- 
ficient financing and human resources may even cause encumbrances for the 
full functioning of the services of foreign affairs of these countries in compet- 
itive global politics. On the other hand, such challenges may also encourage 
small countries to explore and specialize in particular foreign policy niches. 
The next section describes how AI affects diplomacy, as well as the role of 
diplomacy in this growing international competition. To better answer these 
questions, it is first important to define what artificial intelligence is. 


Artificial Intelligence and Competition 


Analyzing the international challenges of AI transformation, Ben Scott, 
Stefan Heumann, and Philippe Lorenz (2018) describe three topical areas 
(economic disruption and opportunity; security and autonomous weapons 
systems; democracy and ethics) that require the engagement of diplo- 
macy. These challenges also require a specific foreign policy toolbox, which 
includes policy making, public diplomacy, bilateral and multilateral engage- 
ment, actions through international and treaty organizations, conventions 
and partnerships, grant-making and information-gathering and analy- 
sis (Scott/Heumann/Lorenz 2018). All of these activities are likely to have 
a strongly competitive dimension. As Claudio Feijóo (2020:1) and others 
have noted, “many expect that the winners of the AI development race will 
dominate the coming decades economically and geopolitically, potentially 
exacerbating tensions between countries”. Due to the expansion of big data, 
advanced algorithms and fast computing power, AI has become a highly 
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demanded technology of the 21st century. While AI technologies and appli- 
cations continue to evolve and shape many industries and sectors such as 
transportation, security and healthcare, the AI field in general “is shifting to- 
ward building intelligent systems that can collaborate effectively with people, 
including creative ways to develop interactive and scalable ways for people 
to teach robots” (One Hundred Year Study on Artificial Intelligence (Al100) 
2016: 9). Conversational AI, large-scale machine learning, robotics, Internet 
of Thigs (IoT), deep learning, natural language processing, neuromorphic 
computing, reinforcement learning, computer vision, collaborative systems, 
algorithmic game theory, computational social choice, crowdsourcing and 
human computation are rapidly expanding areas of AI research (Yao 2020; 
One Hundred Year Study on Artificial Intelligence (Al100) 2016: 9). Although 
the manifestations of Al are different, they are united by a common goal—“to 
create computer software and/or hardware systems that exhibit thinking 
comparable to that of humans, in other words, to display characteristics 
usually associated with human intelligence” (Lucci/Kopec 2015: 6). 

The competition for AI superiority has been ongoing for several years and 
is widely analyzed in the literature (Allen/Chan 2017; Cummings 2017; Drezner 
2019; Feng 2019; Horowitz et al. 2018; Johnson 2019). There are several reasons 
for this, but the main ones are economic benefits because it can dramati- 
cally boost productivity. According to Bell, “one of the great promises of AI 
is its potential for improving quality of life” (Bell 2018). Michael C. Horowitz 
(2018: 39) also points out that “AI competition could feature actors across the 
globe developing AI capabilities, much like late-19th-century competition in 
steel and chemicals.” The growing importance of Al is also evidenced by the 
strategies adopted by the superpowers and statements by the country lead- 
ers. As “artificial intelligence has become the new engine of economic devel- 
opment” (Cui 2020: 10), the State Council of the People’s Republic of China 
released a roadmap in July 2017. In order to surpass its rivals technologically 
and become the world leader in AI by 2030, China has the aim of making the 
industry worth 1 trillion yuan ($150 billion) (The New York Times 2017). More- 
over, Chinese President Xi Jinping has also “called for efforts to break new 
ground” in diplomacy (Chen 2018). In summer 2018, China’s Foreign Ministry 
has already acknowledged that several prototypes of Al-powered diplomatic 
systems are under development in China. According to an article published in 
the South China Morning Post, “the programme draws on a huge amount of 
data, with information ranging from cocktail-party gossip to images taken by 
spy satellites, to contribute to strategies in Chinese diplomacy.” (Chen 2018) 


Diplomacy and Artificial Intelligence 


The Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs has already announced its plans to 
use AI technology to facilitate the work of diplomats in China’s ‘Belt and Road 
Initiative (ibid). Given the limited availability of information on this issue and 
the general confidentiality of diplomacy, however, it is too early to judge and 
assess the impact of these AI solutions. 

Meanwhile, in order to balance China’s ambitions to accelerate dominance 
in AI and seek dominance in emerging technologies, US President Donald 
Trump signed the Executive Order 13859 on maintaining American leadership 
in Al in February 2019. As President Trump noted: “continued American lead- 
ership in Artificial Intelligence is of paramount importance to maintaining 
the economic and national security of the United States” (Ihe White House 
2019). China and the US are not the only frontrunners in Al international race. 
Russia has also stated that it wants to be involved in this great-power competi- 
tion. Russian President Vladimir Putin has said AI offers “colossal opportuni- 
ties and threats that are difficult to predict now” (The Associated Press 2017). 
Moreover, Putin has stated “the one who becomes the leader in this sphere will 
be the ruler of the world” (ibid). Not only China, US and Russia are competing 
with each other to develop nation Al strategies and gain a strategic advantage. 
In the face of growing global competition, more than 20 countries, includ- 
ing Argentina, Australia, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, Saudi Arabia, Sweden and United Kingdom, 
have launched Al initiatives and strategies (OECD 2019). Moreover, interna- 
tional organizations such as the European Union (EU), United Nations (UN), 
the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) and 
even regional players such as the Nordic-Baltic region have published AI strat- 
egy documents. 

According to Katharina Höne, a DiploFoundation researcher who analyses 
the interplay between diplomacy and Al: 


“Countries are working on their competitive advantage in terms of Al. Very 
often, the sense of competition is in relation to US and China, the two coun- 
tries that are seen as leading in the technology and have the capacity to make 
quick developments on Al research and application. Other countries are al- 
ways looking at these two countries as guideposts, something to compare 
themselves to and as something to work in relation to” (Foster 2019). 


AI technologies have already showed the potential to be politically and eco- 
nomically destabilizing. Russia’s interference in America’s 2016 presidential 
election (Hass/Balin 2019) and disputes over technologies are disrupting 
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global trade (Lucas 2018; The New York Times 2019). Moreover, analyzing Al’s 
ability to reshape the global order, Nicholas Wright has addressed the coming 
competition between liberal democracy and digital authoritarianism. Ac- 
cording to Wright, the debate over the impacts of AI has been dominated by 
the worry that AI has the potential to exceed human intelligence. Moreover, 
there is also a belief that AI and machine can surpass humans in almost every 
area of society (Wright 2018). That being said, Wright believes that there is 
another aspect in which Al technologies and solutions promise to reshape the 
world. “By enabling governments to monitor, understand and control their 
citizens far more closely than ever before, AI will offer authoritarian countries 
a plausible alternative to liberal democracy, the first since the end of the 
Cold War” (ibid). One of the countries already building and operating such 
AI systems is China, thus participating in “a global competition with liberal 
democracy” (Wright 2019: 13). Depending on whether there is a democratic 
or authoritarian regime, the country’s foreign policy, including diplomacy, is 
adapted to the political focus of its choice. 

Competition can be minimal or even hard to detect, while at the same 
time it can be clear and even aggressive. In the context of the competitive- 
ness of national or international organizations, the role of diplomacy can be 
difficult to discern because it employs conventional diplomatic practices to 
pursue foreign policy goals. In contrast, where states or international orga- 
nizations have declared ambitious goals and formally expressed their com- 
mitment to compete with other political actors, this allows diplomacy to be 
pursued more vigorously. A rapid increase of financial and human resources 
in one of the foreign policy areas, frequent requests for meetings and new 
appointments of diplomats in the specific field indicates the strategy chosen 
by the country. The competition for AI superiority simultaneously has both 
a direct and indirect effect on diplomacy. Diplomats are directly involved in 
the preparation of negotiating themes, but also participate in negotiations 
between intergovernmental and international organizations. AI undoubtedly 
expands the scope of the agenda in diplomacy. Participating in negotiations 
or involving diplomats requires diplomats to be competent in dealing with AI 
issues. In order to ensure appropriate qualifications in AI matters, MFAs or 
international organizations choose to recruit specialists or train and better 
prepare career diplomats. Ongoing competition in the AI field also requires 
diplomats to develop new and in-depth forms of collaboration with new ac- 
tors such as large corporations, specialized think-tanks or research centers 
focusing on Al. 


Diplomacy and Artificial Intelligence 


As diplomacy is an integral component of foreign policy and is actively 
involved in international policy-making, the promise of AI as a public good 
and sustainable competitive advantages also indirectly influences diplomacy. 
In recent years, MFAs in many countries have been actively researching, de- 
veloping and deploying Al-enabled technologies (Bjola 2019, 2020). That being 
said, the goals for the implementation of AI solutions are different for each 
country and are not always related to the competition aspect. They can be 
purely practical, for instance, to ensure a faster flow of information or to pro- 
vide a more efficient service to the citizens (e.g. consular services). Authors 
such as Michael C. Horowitz, Gregory C. Allens, Edoardo Saravalle, Anthony 
Cho, Kara Frederik and Paul Sharre (2018: 11-12) believe that AI technologies 
have the potential to transform the practice of diplomacy by reducing lan- 
guage barriers between countries through language processing algorithms 
and identifying potential risks and vulnerabilities to diplomats and diplo- 
matic missions by image collection, recognition and information sorting. In 
order to deliver and deploy AI solutions in diplomacy, Corneliu Bjola (2020) 
suggest that MFAS deploy the TIID (Task, Innovation, Integration, Deploy- 
ment) framework as a conceptual roadmap. According to Bjola, “that com- 
bines considerations about what the objective is (task improvement), how to 
accomplish it (innovation), with what resources (physical/digital integration) 
and in what institutional configuration (deployment)” (Bjola 2020: 42). 

In the context of AI, it is difficult for states to be isolated and to pursue 
a policy of neutrality. Through various forms of diplomacy, such as digital or 
economic diplomacy, or combinations thereof, countries are looking for ways 
to achieve their goals faster. As AI systems and solutions have profound im- 
pacts on geopolitical and economic power balances (Cummings et al. 2018), 
states and other political agents use diplomacy as part of their chosen strate- 
gies in international competition. There are several strategies of competition 
in AI in which diplomacy can play a role as a mediator. These include invest- 
ments in technology, building military power, formal alliances, economic pri- 
macy, economic statecraft, informal partnerships, diplomacy to shape the in- 
ternational environment, information and public diplomacy campaigns, em- 
bedding influence in rules and institutions, lawfare, intelligence and clandes- 
tine activities. In order to achieve a competitive advantage over other inter- 
national actors, countries can choose one or a combination of several means 
of competing (Mazarr et al. 2018: 24-27). Focusing on states’ strategies for 
addressing competitive situation must not overlook the fact that diplomacy 
is a key foreign policy tool. If countries like China are pursuing an aggres- 
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sive AI strategy, then other powers will be forced to compete. If the foreign 
policy goals are ambitious and the statements of the leading politicians are 
clear, then diplomacy is subordinated to these attitudes and all the possibili- 
ties available to the foreign services of these countries are used. As many re- 
searchers point out, this is a unique moment because countries need to decide 
quickly what to do next (Scott/Hemann/Lorenz 2018; DiploFoundation 2019; 
Oxford Insights 2019). Delayed action can create even more risks and threats 
for countries. At the same time, it is important to remember that without 
competition in the world, cooperation is unthinkable. Often, both manifesta- 
tions are closely linked in terms of relations between countries. In the context 
of US-China competition, Ryan Hass and Zach Balin (2019) state the follow- 
ing: “AI will create both immense stress on the U.S.-China relationship as 
well as opportunities for potential collaboration”. Hass and Balin also point 
out that one way to overcome the trend of global competition in the field of 
AI would be to identify areas where the US and China are mutually beneficial 
and where there is a clear risk of conflict (ibid). The authors also point out that 
both countries should not look at AI as a zero-sum game, but seek a new and 
more balanced approach. This would allow them “to build cooperation where 
interests are aligned, which would give both sides greater confidence in deal- 
ing with issues where they divide” (ibid). Knowing that Al-driven technolo- 
gies are playing an increasingly important role in issues such as autonomous 
weapons, surveillance and censorship, like-minded liberal democracies will 
be forced not only to compete but to work even more closely together. These 
threats and potential risks will require governments and international orga- 
nizations to invest more in their human and financial resources. 


Conclusion 


The terms of competition in world politics are not set by any one actor. In- 
stead, they are created and developed under the influence of many actors. 
Like diplomacy itself, which has experienced considerable development since 
the end of the Cold War, competition itself is constantly evolving and difficult 
to capture. 

Countries have different perceptions of innovation and Al rivalry, which 
strongly influence the evolution of their diplomatic practices and institutions. 
Great powers such as the US and China are ready for an aggressive competi- 
tion in which diplomacy plays an important role. Using diplomacy, countries 
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seek allies and try to persuade undecided political actors to support their 
priorities. Like-minded states, such as the Nordic and Baltic countries, do 
not, by contrast, pursue an explicit strategy of competition with one another. 
On the contrary, using regional co-operation formats such as the Council of 
the Baltic Sea States (Ozolina/Etzold 2020), NB-6 (Nordic-Baltic Six), NB-8 
(Nordic-Baltic Eight) and the Baltic Council of Ministers, Northern European 
countries are looking for ways to become more integrated in the Baltic Sea re- 
gion. The Nordic countries also aim to be at the forefront in the ongoing battle 
for democratic and rules-based cyberspace. As stated in the Nordic Foreign 
and Security Policy 2020, one of the goals of the Nordic countries “should 
also be to support the development of expertise and private initiatives within 
competitive fields, such as Artificial Intelligence (AI) and quantum comput- 
ing to develop international credibility” (Bjarnason 2020: 19). Expertise in Al 
is also of great importance. As several authors points out, competition for 
highly qualified personnel in AI has also intensified in recent years (Cum- 
mings et al. 2018). A recent Chatham House Report states that “governments 
worldwide must invest in developing and retaining home-grown talent and 
expertise in Al if their countries are to be independent of the dominant AI ex- 
pertise that is now typically concentrated in the US and China” (Cummings et 
al. 2018: vi). 

States and other international actors may pursue foreign policies or 
strategies that are difficult to operationalize. New foreign policy initiatives, 
an increase in funded research, or an increase in the number of announce- 
ments in a particular area attest to the willingness of a political actor or 
agent to be a ‘player’ in this field of competition. It is important to note here 
that the competition over Al is not restricted to the US and China. Although 
the political, economic or social influence of these actors in world political 
processes may seem insignificant, small states can influence processes in 
world politics. There are many examples where small countries, with the 
support of public diplomacy or other types of diplomacy, have been able to 
significantly promote nation branding, attract more investment, and succeed 
in negotiations with multinational corporations, as well as create their own 
international framework conditions and address grand challenges. Denmark, 
which has the world’s first ‘Tech Ambassador’ and has recently appointed a 
climate ambassador, is one of many such examples. 

In line with foreign policy or international practice, diplomacy adapts and 
serves as a support tool in countries’ efforts to make joint progress in the use 
of AI, while securing their own vital interests in this powerful set of emergent 
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technologies. Diplomacy can also the competition for AI superiority or pursue 
less ambitious but competing goals in the AI field. In addition to traditional 
activities of national interest, MFAs are involved in building AI expertise as 
it could offer improved effectiveness, speed and augmentation (Bjola 2020: 
42). As developments in AI are so dynamic and comprehensive, the race for 
AI superiority imposes new obligations on the actors involved. To paraphrase 
Joseph E. Stiglitz, who has previously stated that “designing a competition 
policy that works will be the most important part of the strategy for main- 
taining competitiveness in the market economy” (2002: 22), it is important 
for national governments to develop a long term AI strategies in which diplo- 
macy can play a leading role as a mediator between the competing interests 
of states, civil society, and private sector actors. 
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Small, Smart, Powerful? 
Small States and the Competition 
for Cybertech Superiority in the Digital Age 


Madeleine Myatt 


“Size matters in international relations,” claim Steinsson and Thorhallsson 
(2017: 1). But does it still matter in the digital age, and on the new terrain of 
cyberspace? Scholars have long believed that larger states are better equipped 
for state competition due the size of their populations, economies militaries. 
This basic assumption needs to be reviewed in light of new theories con- 
cerning the competitive advantage conferred by the adoption of digital and 
emerging technologies. The growing interconnectedness of world society 
through the internet and other information and communication technologies 
(ICTs) has created new realities for national and international politics. The 
digital transformation of public services (e.g. e-Government, e-Voting, e- 
public-procurement), critical infrastructures (e.g. IT/telecommunication, 
energy, water, health, public transport), the increasing digitalization of the 
business world, new forms of digital communication and the strategic value 
of huge amounts of data and its processing on a daily basis have a transfor- 
mative impact on national and global affairs (see also Klavins in this volume). 
They have also created new opportunities for small states to attempt to shape 
the emergent field of cybertechnology and cyber-power.' 

To be sure, cyber power is not primarily a field of small powers. Persis- 
tent notions of an US/China “Digital or Tech Cold War” (Segal 2020), the 
emphasis on the use and misuse of digital tech supremacy, and the main- 
tenance of traditional adversary concepts in the cyber domain, keep the spirit 
of ‘great power’ competition alive. Larger states are able to shape regulations, 


1 | would like to thank the editors for their comments and input throughout the writing 
process. 
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norms and processes of technical standardization in ways that reinforce their 
competitive advantage. At the same time, however, hacking attacks, cyber es- 
pionage, disinformation campaigns, electoral interference, surveillance, and 
different forms of cyber intelligence operations are carried out by big and 
small states alongside non-state actors (including through the use of proxies). 
Indeed, small states like Israel, Singapore and Estonia are considered—al- 
though for different reasons—as “leading nations” in cyber security and dig- 
italization. 

The traditional correlation of size with power is therefore newly contested 
in the digital age. The following contribution explores how small states influ- 
ence cyber security politics on the world political stage from a strategic point 
of view, aiming to describe the strategies Nordic countries, in particular Fin- 
land and Estonia, have adopted over the past years in cyber security politics. 
It further selectively addresses the translation of their strategic approach to 
digitalization and cybersecurity and highlights the relation of size and power 
in cyber affairs. The question of how far “cyber power” transcends traditional 
ways of understanding power is also addressed, and related to the old IR dis- 
cussion on the relation of size and power (cf. e.g., Alesina/Spolaore 2003, 
Katzenstein 2015 [1985], 2003). The idea of cyber power rests—in distinction 
to a more traditional view of power—on an asymmetric notion of efficiency 
related to the increasing role of decentralized data and information flows, 
technological supply and services (Areng 2014: 1, Nye 2010). Understanding 
cyber-power requires a perspective which emphasizes the role of technolog- 
ical innovation and linked strategies of nation branding, specialization and 
norm shaping. Since cyber is an inherently public-private system, it also re- 
quires us to recognize the importance of effective modes of organizing rela- 
tions between states and the (often transnational) private sector actors who 
own and operate critical technologies. 

The two small states examined here, Estonia and Finland, provide inter- 
esting insights into how ‘small states’ make use of their digital transformation 
and the linked cybersecurity discourse to strive for a ‘leading nation’ status. 
‘Leading refers to their strategic and quick digital technology adoption; their 
building of expertise in digital and cyber affairs based on an increasing invest- 
ment in cybersecurity capacity building to develop best-practice blueprints; 
their strong regional cooperation, with its associated benefits for knowledge 
and technology transfer; and their visible striving for core hosting positions in 
the form of hubs of digital/cyber expertise and/or administrative coordination 
units within International Organisations (IOs). These expertise hubs which 
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not only organize cooperation but also serve as discourse arenas which (re-) 
produce cybersecurity politics. What is more, Estonia and Finland are par- 
ticularly engaged in cybersecurity regulation, cyber norms, standard setting, 
the use of emerging technologies as tools and as topics in international af- 
fairs, and the fostering of digitalization more generally (domestically, region- 
ally and internationally). Norm-entrepreneurship, a well-known strategy of 
the Nordic countries, involves promoting interests and shaping, shifting and 
setting agendas to foster the development and implementation of new norms 
(cf. Finnemore/Sikkink 1998; Ingebritsen 2002). This strategy and tool to ex- 
ert influence on decision-making processes has been extensively addressed 
by scholarship on the EU (Björkdahl 2008, Ingbritsen 2002, Kronsell 2002). 
Theoretical scholarship on norm diffusion focuses predominantly on the role 
of normative non-state actors and IOs as platforms. Here, by contrast, light is 
shed on norm entrepreneurship as a foreign policy tool (Davies/True 2017:1-2; 
for Norm-Entrepreneurship in Scandinavia States, Ingebritsen 2002). 

The contribution at hand analyzes if and how digital technological inno- 
vation and the strategic orientation towards cyber security help small states 
like Finland and Estonia to gain influence and recognition as ‘authorities’ in 
global cyber politics. The chapter begins by providing a brief overview of the 
different attempts to conceptualize small states in the discipline of Interna- 
tional Relations. It then offers an equally short discussion on the advantages 
and disadvantages of being ‘small’, in order to conceptualize and evaluate the 
role and choices of small states in influencing world politics in general and 
pursuing their goals in cyber (security) politics. The chapter then turns to the 
conceptualization of cyber-power, and in particular the question of how some 
states come to be recognized as ‘authorities’ in cyber (security politics). Us- 
ing Ole J. Sending’s adapted field-theoretical lens (2017), it will be shown how 
states become ‘authorities’ in cyber-security through an ongoing competition 
over expertise and technological leadership between different actors. Finally, 
the strategies of Estonia and Finland, will be discussed in greater detail, in- 
cluding their translation into concrete practices. 


Mapping Power, Smallness & Competition in IR: 
Concepts, Perceptions and Shifts 


It is acommon view that small states lack significant influence in great power 
competition (Long 2017a: 186). In a (neo-)realist lens the concept of a ‘small 
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states’ is closely linked to power, which is defined as a state’s ability to influ- 
ence outcomes (Browning 2006: 671). From this point of view, power manifests 
itself in a materially measurable form: population (sometimes understood 
as ‘human capital’), GDP, arsenals of weapons, and armed forces personnel. 
These indicators are collected, compared, interrelated, and interpreted. In a 
processed form they are used to define ‘smallness’ as a relatively small amount 
of power. ‘Smallness’ becomes synonymous with ‘weakness’ in common nar- 
ratives and political rhetoric. 

In recent years, researchers have presented alternative, multifaceted an- 
alytical frameworks which compare ‘size’ from a more complex perspective. 
The six-size framework of Baldur Thorhallsson (2006) differentiates between 
a fixed size (population and territory), sovereignty size (e.g. degree of control 
over territory and borders), political size (military and administrative capa- 
bilities, domestic cohesion, foreign policy consensus), economic size (GDP, 
market size, and development), perceptual size (internal and external recog- 
nition), and preference size (the ideas, ambitions, and priorities of domestic 
elites regarding their role in the international system). 

In spite of this additional complexity, however, neo-realist analysis of 
small states retains a focus on raw military strength and its distribution in 
what is taken to be an anarchic world political system. This assumption has 
implications for the interrelations between ‘large’ and ‘small powers’. The 
freedom and scope of action of small states is considered to be dependent 
on larger powers in form of their goodwill, strategic interests and the hierar- 
chical network of relations between small states and larger powers. They are 
classified as a category of states according to the interests (and identities) 
attributed to them in relation to a theoretical understanding of the logic of 
anarchy and the balance of power. In that respect, smallness is considered to 
entail a certain degree of vulnerability and a strategic security problem (Vital 
1971: 8-9; Keohane 1969: 299; Knudsen 1996: 3-20; Knudsen 2002: 184, Archer 
et. al. 2014; cf. Thorhallsson 2018). 

Liberal IR theory challenges this neorealist view of small states by focusing 
on the role and value of institutions and interdependence. Although scholars 
following this tradition often tend to stick to the established dichotomous 
lens of a simultaneity of small/weak and large/powerful as a descriptive cate- 
gory, an alternative view of power has been introduced, stressing that it “can- 
not be considered a homogenous, highly interchangeable commodity.” (Keo- 
hane/Nye 1973: 160). A driving force for this development was the acknowl- 
edgement of an increasing interdependence on the international stage. This 
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also changed perceptions of the strategic and practical options remain for 
smaller states with limited capacities under these circumstances. Emphasiz- 
ing interdependence and the emerging complexity of world politics, Keohane 
and Nye argue that the context in which power is exercised must be taken into 
account. They point to the different dynamics and logics of issue areas and 
the specific forms power can take in each of these (Keohane/Nye 1977: 91-98). 

This perspective is reflected in studies of small states to a great extent. 
For instance, empirical research on the strategic behavioral characteristics of 
small states has highlighted, alongside their tendency to build alliances (in- 
cluding by ‘free-riding’ on larger powers [Moghaddam 2017: 310-312]), that 
small states also seek to foster cooperation through a strong commitment to 
multilateralism and an international rule-based system, and a certain degree 
of specialization and concentration of specific issue areas which allow par- 
ticular small states to occupy a particular niches in world politics (Tarp/Bach 
Hansen 2013). 

The neoliberal argument rests on the assumption that small states rely 
on and benefit from multilateral organizations more than larger ones (Neu- 
mann/Gstöhl 2006: 3-36). It also relies on the assumption that we have wit- 
nessed a ‘multilateralization’ of international politics over time, with an im- 
pact on actor constellations striving for multilateral cooperation (see also: 
Tarp/ Bach Hansen 2013: 6-7). This view of the evolution of the international 
political architecture has been challenged recently with the rise of populist na- 
tionalism around the globe. But it is associated not just with the popular legit- 
imacy of international institutions. The shift in world politics towards multi- 
polarity and ‘fragmented authority’ goes along with an increasing awareness 
for the global nature of issues like climate change, sustainability and develop- 
ment, terrorism, cybersecurity, pandemics, digitalization and state building 
process in post-conflict areas (ibid: 7). These new issue areas have created 
windows of opportunity for non-state actors, and also for small states to in- 
fluence global politics through international organizations and institutions. 

Multilateral institutions serve as vehicles to influence policies. They pro- 
vide ‘horizontal’ discourse arenas with a participatory framework which in- 
cludes codes of conduct, dispute settlement mechanisms and voting rules. 
Within these arenas, small states benefit from the access to information and 
expertise exchange (research bodies), best practice learning, and opportuni- 
ties to shape the definition, implementation and monitoring of norms, rules, 
and codes in various issue areas (cf. Karns/Mingst 2004, Steinsson/Thorhalls- 
son 2017: 13-14). Small states can also gain influence by occupying core insti- 
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tutional positions in the administrative system of international organizations 
(on this sort of ‘network power’, see Boyashov in this volume). 

Research has shown that small states pursue a variety of strategies in 
international organizations: direct and indirect forms of lobbying (incl. 
influencing on the national level (cf. Keohane 1971, Mearsheimer/Walt 2009); 
the use of ‘normative appeals’ underlining the legitimacy of/ drawing on 
international institutions (Steinsson/Thorhallsson 2017: 9); and influencing 
institutional structures and policy processes, through high-level policy pro- 
cesses and decision making through strategic alliances as well as institutional 
priorities, and operational practices in international institutions (Tarp/Bach 
Hansen 2013). In sum, the use of this so-called soft-power toolkit plays a 
significant role alongside strategic and rational behavior. 

A ‘good reputation’ and the internal and external recognition of the for- 
mer is an essential element of Nye’s concept of “soft power”, coined in the 
late 1980s (cf. Nye 1990, 1999, 2002, 2004, 2006). Contrasting ‘soft’ with ‘hard 
power’, Nye emphasized states’ ability to shape the long-term attitudes and 
preferences of other actors, in particular through civil society such as compa- 
nies, universities, churches and charitable foundations (Nye 2004). The small 
states’ forms of power have in common that they are not ‘tested’ on the battle- 
ground but depend on symbolic recognition. Liina Areng observes that small 
states compete over resources, markets, and attention, as well. “In this battle,” 
she concludes, “a small state’s success depends on its self-perceptions and the 
ability to portrait itself to others” (2014: 4). In other words, in order to influ- 
ence policies and exert power in a certain field, small states have to compete 
for recognition as both effective and trustworthy actors in international or- 
ganizations, and effective “experts” in relative policy fields. It is their success 
in these respects that have allowed small states such as Finland and Estonia 
to become recognized authorities in the field of cyber-security. 

Understanding the ways in which small states have gained positions of 
recognized authority in a highly technical field such as cyber-security requires 
us to go beyond both neo-realist understandings of small states in opposition 
to ‘great powers’, and neoliberal understandings of small states as effective 
utilizers of ‘soft power’ and international organizations. It requires, instead, a 
more sustained look at the “politics of expertise” (Sending 2017) that structure 
the competition for authority in global policy fields. Sending’s work employs 
a Bourdieuean field-theoretical lens to observe the competitive dynamics and 
logics for authority in the realm of global politics (for a more general view on 
Bourdieu in IR, cf. Adler-Nissen 2012). It offers a fruitful route to capturing 
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the role of expertise for small states in order to be recognized as authorities 
in world politics (Sending 2017: 11; cf. Müller/Freistein this volume). 

Sending’s work emphasizes the competition of actors for authority within 
policy fields. Authoritative actors decide ‘what is to be governed, how and why’ 
(ibid.). They define and determine the ‘rules of the game’. This field-theoretical 
understanding of authority brings in a more comprehensive analytical view 
on the power of small and big states. It does so by pointing out that the con- 
struction and evolution of authority is fundamentally shaped by its relational 
dimension in the form of recognition and misrecognition (Sending 2017:12- 
13). For Sending, the emergence of authority on the world political stage rests 
on an ongoing competition for recognition in more or less distinctive issue 
areas of world politics (Sending 2017: 13f.) Therefore, it is important to analyze 
the interplay between the definition process of issues, performed governance 
practices, the social organization of issue areas and authority claims. For the 
given context and the focus on cyber and digital affairs, this also means tak- 
ing a closer look at the role of knowledge and knowledge production in the 
Bourdieusian tradition (Bourdieu 1971, 1991, 2000). In this sense, ‘knowledge’ 
contains more than what we today would subsume under expertise. It also en- 
tails a social dimension closely linked to the Bourdieusian concept of habitus. 
It involves knowledge about how to do things, how to act and how to engage 
in the social sphere. 

Scholars have long emphasized the role of expertise as a fundamental 
source of authority for various actors (e.g. the idea of epistemic communities: 
Adler/Haas 1992, Cross 2013, Haas 1992, or more generally: Antoniades 2003, 
Hall/Biersteker 2002, Price 2003). However, the development of a recognized 
expertise on specific issues has rarely been studied as a source of author- 
ity (see also Sending 2017: 15-18). Expertise, and the recognition as a ‘leading 
nation’ in the digital age, play a key role in small states’ efforts to shape the 
emergent policy field of cyberspace. There are several examples of states sub- 
sumed under the ‘small’ label which can be discussed as being ‘smart’ due to 
their relative success in creating a brand and a recognizable blue-print for a 
digital or information society, in occupying specific issue areas, and in ex- 
panding their influence through the cultivation of expertise. Alongside Es- 
tonia and Finland, we might also mention Denmark, Israel and Singapore. 
Before considering specific cases of small states gaining authority in the field 
of cybersecurity policy, however, it is necessary to describe the contours of 
this emergent policy field in more detail. 
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The Coming of the Digital Age and the Cyber Domain— 
a New Window of Opportunity 


The digital age brings several new opportunities for small states to increase 
their international standing. The emergence and distribution of ICTs has led 
to the evolution of a domain of global cyber politics, focused on topics such 
as internet governance, cybersecurity and cyber norms. This new field entails 
the development of new issue areas, which accelerate the need for interna- 
tional collaboration and force existing institutions to adapt. As well as being 
a new issue area within world politics, moreover, ICTs are transforming the 
ways in which world politics functions, reducing the relevance of geograph- 
ical distance, and offering new means of communication, participation and 
observation (see Klavins in this volume). 

The emergence of cyber politics as both a major field within world poli- 
tics and a transformational agent for world politics has significant implica- 
tions. First, the cyber space is a challenge to the sovereignty of states. It is a 
highly integrated feature of everyday life, omnipresent in the social, political 
and economic sphere. Yet it is also based on the global and decentered inter- 
connectivity, enabling a free and quick flow of data and information across 
national borders and jurisdictions. The everyday lives of citizens of all states 
are thereby implicated in transnational networks of communication that are 
far harder to monitor or control than older telegraph, telephone or postal in- 
frastructures. Against this background, the relevance of borders in relation to 
cyberspace and cybersecurity issues needs to be addressed (Hare 2018: 1-2). 
In 2016, NATO and others recognized ‘cyber’ as an operational domain (NATO 
2016). As Forrest Hare (2018: 14-15) highlights ‘merely mediums in which we 
interact, do not have borders’ but that does not mean that they do not play 
a role because borders ‘define boundaries of sovereignty.’ Second, cyberspace 
changes the relation between public and private actors. The sheer fact that 
most of the internet and ICT-infrastructure is privately owned, and that en- 
abling technologies and emerging technological solutions are offered and dis- 
tributed by private and often globally acting tech companies, requires states 
to acknowledge these companies as significant political interlocutors. This has 
boosted the evolution of new forms of ‘tech diplomacy’ and public/private re- 
lations. The former is best illustrated by Denmark’s appointment of the first 
tech ambassador, approaching Silicon Valley and other tech hubs around the 
globe directly (Danish Ministry of Foreign Affairs 2017). This Danish foreign 
policy flagship aims to open up a direct diplomatic post to represent Danish 
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interests before companies like the ‘Big Five’ tech giants and to promote its 
tech agenda (incl. norms and values) internationally. The latter manifests itself 
the huge number of different forms of public/private collaboration to tackle 
cybersecurity issues. One recent example, the launched collaboration between 
the UK Government’s National Cyber Security Centre (NCSC) and Microsoft 
for its 2021 Cyber Accelerator programme, aiming to encourage start-ups to 
support UK cybersecurity efforts (Yates-Roberts 2020). The contractual public 
private partnership (cPPP) on threat intelligence between the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Homeland Security, the Infrastructure Security Agency (CISA) and 
U.S company FireEye is another example. 

Third, cyber space constitutes a new security challenge. Digitalization and 
emerging technologies are subject to a high pace of technical innovation and 
progress. The latter creates new issue areas such as certification, standard- 
ization and the need for norms and regulation. Policy action, however, mostly 
lags behind technological progress. Further, the vulnerabilities, and potential 
misuse, of the cyber domain create the need for new security and defense 
frameworks, or at least the modernization of existing ones (see Miadzvet- 
skaya in this volume). Size, in its conventional sense, plays a minor role in the 
weaponization of digital technologies. Cyber operations such as cyber espi- 
onage, hacking attacks, system infiltration and manipulation have been car- 
ried out by small and large states alike, including Iran, North Korea, Israel, 
the US, the UK, China and Russia (incl. state-sponsored activities by using 
proxies). It seems that there really is a new way to become powerful. 

Following Nye’s concept of hard and soft power (1990), recent scholarship 
has focused on power in the digital age. Christopher Walker’s essay “The Au- 


m 


thoritarian Threat: The Hijacking of ‘Soft Power” (2016) discusses the visi- 
bility of a global trend which refers to the use of cutting-edge information 
technology by authoritarian regimes in order to penetrate, control and influ- 
ence democracies. This is a recent and urgent matter of concern for western 
democracies and their institutions, as they face the challenge of being increas- 
ingly confronted with authoritarian influence from within (ibid.). Walker ar- 
gues that this trend is supported and accelerated by the pervasion of digital 
technology, the evolution of the internet as the backbone structure of the dig- 
ital age, and the transformation of the media landscape. The projection of 
authoritarian influence involves efforts in the form of censorship as well as 
the manipulation of data and content, often in the scope of disinformation 
campaigns to fuel friction and distrust in democratic institutions (ibid.). The 
International Forum for Democracy Studies published a report on these phe- 
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nomena and coined a term for states pursuing this strategy— “sharp power.” 
(NED 2017) The report examines Chinese and Russian influence in four young 
democracies in Latin America and Central Europe. According to the report, 
“sharp powers” pursue the strategy to “pierce, penetrate, or perforate” the po- 
litical and information environments of targeted countries (ibid. :10). 

Power in world politics is both a capacity to act and a goal of action which 
cannot be simply reduced to the use of force. Power in cyberspace means the 
ability both to produce (in-)security in cyberspace and (in)security through cy- 
berspace. Cybersecurity appears as a complex and dynamic configuration of 
state and non-state actors, institutions and clashing jurisdictions (Choucri 
et.al. 2012: 16; Choucri/Clark 2018). As Lior Tabanski (2016: 54) highlights: 


“Cyber power is not limited to information, but cuts across the other facets, 
elements and instruments of power, often referred to as Diplomatic, Infor- 
mational, Military, and Economic (DIME). Cyber connects these elements in 
new ways to produce preferred outcomes within and outside cyberspace.” 


Nye points out that “the barriers to entry in the cyber domain are so low that 
non-state actors and small states can play significant roles at low levels of 
cost,” which will lead to more competition and contestation (Nye 2010: 4). 
Most importantly, power can shift even to non-traditional actors, who have 
developed important cyberspace capabilities over time. Nye calls this transi- 
tion of power from state to non-state actors “power diffusion” (ibid.: 1-2). The 
cybersecurity technology toolkit offers new and, generally speaking, afford- 
able instruments to pursue political interests’ via ICTs and IT-based applica- 
tions (incl. open-source technologies). 

Nye’s conceptualization of cyber power and his insight that there are now 
“different actors sharing the stage” urges political scientists to broaden their 
perspective (ibid.: 3). Namely, they should focus on the disruptions caused by 
the ongoing competition for power, authority and ownership in cybersecurity. 
Relations in cybersecurity transcend distinctions of the public and private, the 
global and local. They can be observed as a dynamic web which is competitive, 
conflictual as well as cooperative and sometimes highly coordinated. 

Capturing and visualizing “cyber power” by drawing on easily quantifiable 
technology projections, such as networking and system architecture, cryptog- 
raphy, malware or military commands is not sufficient. Conceptualizing cyber 
power and translating such a concept into practice requires a more compre- 
hensive view and an understanding of the underlying variables, fundamental 
for the employment of practices, tools and technologies for wielding power 
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in cyberspace (cf. Klimburg 2011, Rowland et. al. 2014, Inkster 2017, Bebber 
2017). To speak of cyber power in relation to geopolitical competition is to 
mainly focus on the role of states and their ability to “coordinate and em- 
ploy” respective tools and practices “on the political, strategic, operational, 
and tactical levels” (Bebber 2017: 426). That does not mean that non-state ac- 
tors cannot be powerful in cyberspace; something that is often underlined by 
the use of proxies in state-sponsored hostile cyber activities (on hacking, see 
Nissenbaum 2004). 

Moreover, impactful cyber-attacks are not just reducible to a respective 
code. Strategic orchestration, planning, preparation and intelligence gather- 
ing play a key role. To attack an adversary at the right time and the right place 
requires a profound contextual knowledge, encompassing user patterns and 
internal workflows, system vulnerabilities, and even cultural inducing factors. 
One prime example of this is the 2016 Bangladesh Bank cyber heist, in which 
alleged state-sponsored hackers used the Swift messaging system to capture 
$81 million by exploiting security loopholes and drawing on deep insights in 
relevant context factors. The SolarWinds supply chain attack, disclosed in De- 
cember 2020, is another good example of a timely, orchestrated attack. Con- 
ceptualizing cyber power more comprehensively also means focusing on the 
role of designing an effective relationship between ends, ways and means in 
potentially competitive or adversarial dynamic relations (Tabanski 2016: 54). 

Identifying strategic ends is important before focusing on the means and 
ways used in relation to cyber and the digital realm. Because of the extensive 
penetration of the cyber realm into all aspects of modern life, it also means 
uncovering the vision and overarching idea of a given national society in re- 
lation to cyberspace. 
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Table 1: The different Levels of Strategy 


Level Geographic Temporal Type of Ends Type of Power 
Scale Scope (Means) 
Grand Global Long-term Highest politi- All 
Strategy decades) cal ends 
Strategy All theatres Mid-term Overall military | Military, in- 
of War and ears) victory formational, 
Conflict economic 
Opera- One particular | Short term Campaign Military, Infor- 
tions theatre of war weeks to Victory mational 
month) 
Tactics Battlefield Very short term Achievement Military 
minutes to of tactical 
days objectives 
Technol- Home front, Variable time Competitive Technical Exper- 
ogy academia, horizon advantage over | tise 
industry enemies 


Source: Based on William C. Martel (2015: 30), see also: Tabansky 2016: 55. 


As technological change is rapid in cyberspace, cyber power also depends 
on the stability and strength of internal affairs in order to be successful in ex- 
ternal affairs. The status of the digital or information society of a country plays 
a significant role the recognition of that country as an authority in cyberspace. 
The manner in which a country deals with the digital transformation is also 
measured by its contacts with its citizens: both through the conduct of elec- 
tions and other forms of democratic participation, and the management and 
security of the data generated by citizens’ interactions with welfare or identity 
services. In this sense, digitalization impacts the way people of a society expe- 
rience and practice citizenship today (e.g. Allen/Light 2015, on youth engage- 
ment: Bennett 2008). The increasing diffusion of ICTs in public management 
and the distribution of public goods is beneficial for small states because it 
reduces costs and offers the potential to increase efficiency (Areng 2014: 2-3, 
Kattel et. al. 2011: 61-81). 

The Nordic countries are well known for developing concepts and strate- 
gies by investing in tech-diplomacy relations with major tech actors to ensure 
knowledge and technology transfer as well as reinforcing digital approaches 
to citizenship. As an educational approach ‘Digital Citizenship’ normally fo- 
cuses on developing a high level of knowledge and skills to effectively use 
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digital technologies for communication, social and political participation, in- 
cluding the creation, distribution, and consumption of digital content. It can 
also extend to introducing emerging technologies like Artificial Intelligence 
(AD. This approach further includes the distribution of a fundamental under- 
standing of concepts like cybersecurity, privacy, copyright and creative credit 
regulation, digital footprints, digital and information literacy, netiquette, and 
codes of conduct. 

In order to benefit from and create an image as a blue-print digital so- 
ciety, the innovation system of a country serves further as an important cor- 
nerstone. Hence, it is important to take education, science and research into 
account. Core indicators for the latter are R&D spending (Anderson/Hearn 
1996), education, cyber security industry relations and structures, technology 
export rates as well as transnational network building with view to research 
collaboration and tech diplomacy (cf. also: Tabansky 2016: 56-59). Even a short 
analytical view on the figures of R&D spending show that many small states 
focus on the development of their innovation system (OECD 2020). Further- 
more, in order to weigh the power potential of states in the domain, it is also 
important to engage with principle of internal strength and stability from an 
institutional point of view, namely, the structure and level of cooperation of 
ministries in cyber politics (whole-of-government approach and/ or whole- 
of-society approach). 

The relevance of creating a brand of a ‘digital and innovative’ self- and ex- 
ternal perception in order to be recognized through the lens of expertise and 
a cyber power image, points further to another element of a comprehensive 
cyber power conceptualization: norm-entrepreneurship. As previously out- 
lined, studies on small states underline the relevance of trying to influence 
institutional structures and policy processes, high-level policy processes and 
decision making, institutional priorities and operational practices in interna- 
tional institutions. Hence, being powerful in the cyber domain is also linked 
to the ability to shape and influence the cyber norm discourse, including tech- 
nological certification and standardization. This is a strategy which especially 
small states are well-known for, at least in terms of stimulating and foster- 
ing attempts at regulation and standardization. In order to add empirical 
insights from the reality of small states in the field of global cyber politics, 
concrete examples, practices and strategies in relation to the cyber domain 
will be discussed in the following section. 
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The Evolution of Small State Authority in Global Cyber Politics 


Small states are sometimes seen as particularly vulnerable to the perils of the 
digital age. One line of argumentation in the policy discourse on cyber power 
argues that small states are more likely to be exposed to cyber-attacks because 
of their relatively small size of their population, their human resource capac- 
ity, limited domestic IT capability, and the resources available for funding 
cyber security. This argumentation clearly follows in (neo-)realist footsteps. 

As I have shown above, however, other scholars highlight the structural 
advantages of small countries, their efficiency and the adaptability of their 
domestic specialization. Scholarship on small states emphasizes their gover- 
nance and bureaucracy structures, which are seen as better organized, with 
shorter communication channels within and between public agencies and less 
political distance between local and national governments (cf. Areng 2014:3- 
4; Kattel et. al. 2011). Moreover, the digital infrastructure and the state of a 
digital society plays a key role. Namely, internet and ICT-access, deployment 
of wireless technology and networks (incl. investment in 5G), the application 
and technical state of digital solutions on the governmental level as well as 
public management, norms and regulations, fostering digital competences 
among the population. This points, last but not least, to the important role of 
cyber capacity building measurements. 

In this view, it is not the size of a population, its density or distribu- 
tion that counts most. Instead, the innovation potential, the coherence of 
cybersecurity strategies and practices, the effectiveness of public-private re- 
lations, norm entrepreneurship and multilateral engagement, and the dig- 
ital resilience of society—based on a high degree of digital and cybersecu- 
rity capacities and capabilities—appear to be relevant sources of power in 
cyberspace. 

The following section discusses the cyber power strategies of small states 
in greater detail, examining the interaction between domestic strategies for 
maximizing cyber preparedness and innovation potential, and the pursuit of 
external influence through international organizations, nation branding, and 
regional cooperation. 
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Creating a Nation Brand, Finding Niches and Influencing Institutional 
Priorities 


The Nordic countries are seen as a prime example—both as a region and as 
individual countries—for being ‘smart, small and powerful’ in cyberspace. 
They regularly achieve high positions in rankings on digital and cyber mat- 
ters. When it comes to the use of ICT or e-governance, they are considerably 
above the EU average (EUROSTAT 2021). Indicators like the World Economic 
Forum's Network Readiness Index have listed Sweden, Denmark and Finland 
in the top 1o for the past several years. 


Table 2: Network Readiness Index, Top 10 2019 


Rank| Country/Econ- Score Technol- People Gover- Impact 
omy (Total) ogy nance | 
1 Sweden 82,65 82,28 78,17 87,43 82,73 | 
Singapore 82,13 78,45 73,55 88,19 88,33 
3 Netherlands 81,78 84,34 74,40 88,01 80,37 
4 Norway 81,30 77,69 76,00 90,30 81,20 | 
5 Switzerland 81,08 83,47 79,54 87,28 80,27 | 
6 Denmark 81,08 77,22 79,54 87,28 80,27 | 
7 Finland 80,34 78,66 75,28 88,15 79,27 | 
8 The United 80,32 87,32 73,59 88,74 71,65 
States | 
9 Germany 78,23 77,51 72,6 83,94 78,87 | 
10 United Kingdom 77,73 78,16 69,81 88,32 74,62 | 


Source: World Economic Forum, Network Readiness Index 2019 (WEF 2019) 


Estonia has been one of the first countries to prioritize the development of 
a comprehensive digital and ICT strategy. This strategy has been consequently 
followed and implemented by adapting its institutional structure accordingly 
and investing in the development of cyber capacities and capabilities. The 
slogan “We have built a digital society and we can show you how”, carried on 
Estonias “E-Estonia’ website, expresses Estonia's nation brand as a role model 
for the construction of an “efficient, secure, and transparent” digital “ecosys- 
tem’—an e-state (E-Estonia 2020). The small country with a population of 1.3 
million has the highest level of e-governmental structures with 99% of state 
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services online and 99% of the population in possession of an electronic ID. 
Estonia possesses an e-resident system and has established an e-voting sys- 
tem. Image branding constantly underlines how well Estonia has done in in- 
ternational rankings (#2 Internet Freedom Index, #1 entrepreneurial activity 
(World Economic Forum), #1 digital health index (Bertelsmann Foundation). 
In sum, Estonia remains an interesting and relevant case to study, as it stands 
like no other for coping with its comparable small size by increasing its “func- 
tional size” through emphasizing “the transformative power of ICTs and in- 
novation” (Areng 2014: 7-8). 

Estonia’s ambitious e-resident project (which started in 2014) is particu- 
larly relevant in this context. This project aims not only to provide e-services 
to Estonian residents, but to foster investment and get hold of global exper- 
tise. Instead of tapping only the IT expertise of Estonia’s native population, 
the e-residency gathers a “borderless digital society” of “global citizens” (E- 
Estonia 2020). Estonia’s image campaign puts forward the idea of a digital 
fraternity of allied states. With a rising significance of data, which is detached 
from a nation’s territory, data flows become more and more constitutive for 
a country. The “Data-Embassy” project predominantly stands for this idea in 
form of exploring options to duplicate vital national databases in highly se- 
cure servers abroad, provided through transnational public/private partner- 
ships. The project intends to ensure the digital survival of the state, even if 
it loses sovereignty over its territory. “Estonia is on its way to becoming a 
‘country without borders” (OECD 2018: 5), writes the OECD, and highlights 
that “the data embassy is one of several Estonian programs that blurs the lines 
of national borders and sovereign identity in a digital world” (OECD 2018). 

Despite and because of Estonia’s efforts and achievements in digitaliza- 
tion, it has become a target of cyber-attacks and has experienced a glimpse 
of what cyberwar can look like. In 2007, Estonia's critical services and digital 
infrastructure were subjected to severe cyberattacks. It is today believed that 
they have originated in Russia and were meant as coercive punishment for Es- 
tonia’s decision to relocate a Soviet military monument. This experience had 
a fundamental impact on the state’s domestic, regional, and international po- 
litical agenda in terms of prioritizing cybersecurity and fostering security col- 
laboration in the cyber domain. The chain of incidents created furthermore a 
new awareness on the world political stage, namely the acknowledgement that 
cyber operations have become an indispensable element of modern, hybrid 
conflicts. In this sense, cyber means can enhance traditional means or can 
be a “stand-alone capability that can give substantial asymmetric advantage 
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to states that are considered weaker in terms of traditional combat power” 
(Areng 2014:6). 

Estonia has accordingly taken on the role of a constant and active player 
in creating awareness for cyber related issues, especially by pushing cyberse- 
curity and the establishment of cyber norms. The country is hence a prime 
example for showing off the “ability of militarily aligned small states to func- 
tion as norm entrepreneurs to increase their own state interests” in the cyber 
realm (cf. Crandall/Allan 2015: 346). The country plays a leading role in shaping 
and accelerating the cyber policy discourse, particularly in the NATO and the 
EU. Estonia’s leading role in the development of NATO’s first cyber defense 
policy in 2008, and its numerous contributions of fostering EU initiatives in 
ICT security, are just a few examples of this. Against this background, it is not 
surprising that Estonia introduced its 2017 presidency of the Council of the 
EU under the label of the “digital presidency” (Patriocolo 2017). Many of the 
themes pushed and implemented during the presidency aimed at digitaliza- 
tion: progression on the taxation of the digital economy and the free move- 
ment of data, approval of an ecommerce VAT package, and an agreement on 
further steps to develop 5G networks across Europe. 

Beside Estonia, Finland is usually named as a digital forerunner in Eu- 
rope. The two countries have a close cross-border relationship especially in 
digital affairs based on their rather early jump on the digital bandwagon. 
With respective roots in the late 1990s, Finland and Estonia evaluated their 
cross-border relationship in advance of Estonia's EU accession in 2004. The 
final report “Finland and Estonia in the EU” highlighted cross-border cooper- 
ation, information society and energy cooperation as common priorities with 
respective synergy effects ever since (Sirviö 2019). 

In many respects, Finland is the stereotype of a small state in the neore- 
alist understanding. It has a rather small population of just above 5.5 million, 
limited military capabilities, and natural resources. Its territory of 338,455 
km? is small from a global, but large from a European perspective. Finland’s 
geopolitical position next to Russia and the former Soviet Union shaped its ex- 
ternal and self-perception and has an ongoing impact on its politics. Against 
the background of having a relatively long border with Russia as well as the 
previous experience of the rise, expansion and fall of the former Soviet Union, 
the country preserved a threat narrative which is still powerful. Hence, it is 
not surprising that besides fostering the digital transformation of the Finnish 
society and a brand as an innovative tech-nation (e.g the AI governmental 
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project and the AI online citizen education program ‘Elements of AI”), Fin- 
land occupied the issue of hybrid warfare in the digital age. As well as making 
hybrid threats and hybrid warfare a central national political issue, the coun- 
try took advantage of the contemporary discourse on disinformation, fake 
news, manipulation and electoral interference through digital means by state 
and non-state adversaries including cyber espionage and cyber-attacks, to ad- 
dress the role of security relevant grey-zone practices on the world political 
stage by framing and distributing a concept of ‘hybrid warfare’ and fostering 
institutionalization in the respective policy field. Finland’s EU Council Presi- 
dency, running under the program slogan “Sustainable Europe—Sustainable 
Future” highlights that in a complex and unpredictable world, innovation is 
needed, but EU common norms and values are increasingly challenged, online 
and offline. The digital age and interconnectivity through the cyber domain 
create a paradox, namely, more connectivity goes along with more vulnera- 
bilities which can be exploited by adversaries. Hence, strengthening the ca- 
pacities and capabilities to prevent and respond to hybrid threats, including 
fostering closer NATO/EU relations, was one of the main priorities during 
Finland’s presidency. 

Hosting the Hybrid Centre of Excellence for Countering Hybrid Threats 
(Hybrid CoE9), is not only relevant in order to emphasize the respective 
genesis of the issue at hand and its interrelation with the evolution of future 
technologies. The organizational structure of Hybrid CoE is interesting as 
well in order to capture the relational dimensions of recognition. Hybrid 
CoE, established in April 2017 based on a collaboration of originally nine par- 
ticipating states (Finland, Sweden, the United Kingdom, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, France, Germany and the United States), joined by Estonia, Norway 
and Spain in July 2017, the Netherlands, Italy, Denmark, Czech Republic, 
Austria, Canada, Romania, and Cyprus during 2018 and Greece, Hungary, 
Luxembourg, Montenegro, Portugal, Slovenia, and Turkey in 2019, takes on 
the space of organized transnational political forum. 

Finland, which holds the secretariat that manages the center’s adminis- 
tration, general functions, and external relations, including the organization 
of cooperation and liaison with participating states, the EU and the NATO, 
therefore plays a key role in shaping the center and its transnational discourse 
arena of practitioners and academic experts. The secretariat moreover coor- 
dinates all the relevant activities of the three communities of interest (COI): 


3 See for more information https://www.elementsofai.com/ (last access: 02/09/2020). 
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(1) hybrid influencing, (2) strategy and defense, and (3) vulnerabilities and re- 
silience and the work of linked expert pools, consisting of academics and prac- 
titioners of participating member states and IOs. A lot of the organizational 
and social practices in use clearly reflect and the gatekeeper and management 
role of Finland, incorporate the dynamics of recognition and misrecognition 
as a central constitutional element of constructing authority. 


Regional Cooperation, Using Institutional Institutions as Platforms 
and Influencing Institutional Structures 


Regional collaboration forms between Baltic and Nordic states in different 
policy areas has a long tradition, resting on strong political and cultural ties, 
and is recently omnipresent in the policy fields of digitalization and cyber- 
security. This long tradition is especially embodied through the ‘Nordic co- 
operation’ which establishes constant collaboration forms between Denmark, 
Finland, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden as well as the Faroe Islands, Green- 
land and the Aland Islands. Institutionalized through the Nordic Council of 
Ministers (inter-governmental format) and the Nordic Council (inter-parlia- 
mentary format), it claims to be “one of the most extensive forms of regional 
co-operation anywhere in the world”, seeking to raise “a strong Nordic voice 
in the world and an in European and international forums. The values shared 
by the Nordic countries help make the region one of the most innovative and 
competitive in the world.” (NORDEN 2020) 

Nordic cooperation can be seen as an attempt to build a regional brand, 
resting on the attribute ensemble of green, sustainable, innovative, smart and 
technologically advanced. This set of attributions is moreover used for indi- 
vidual nation branding attempts. Noticeable in this context, it seems that the 
Nordic countries follow a niche strategy which enables to create country spe- 
cific external visibility in a specific digital tech niche in line with the engage- 
ment in IOs (e.g. Finland: Hybrid Warfare & AI applications, Estonia: Cyber- 
security, Denmark: Introducing new ways of Tech.-Diplomacy & Big Data). 

This strategy is extended through the Nordic states’ visible striving for oc- 
cupying hosting and gatekeeper positions in the shape of central positions in 
the bureaucracy networks or in form of hubs of digital/cyber expertise (cen- 
ters of excellence) within IOs or in strong relation to multiple IOs. States like 
Estonia (NATO Cooperative Cyber Defense Centre of Excellence (CCD COE), 
Finland (Hybrid Centre of Excellence (Hybrid CoE)) or Denmark make use 
of the asymmetric toolbox of ‘cyber power’ to gain leverage in the interna- 
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tional security realm, especially by obtaining those strategic positions in ad- 
dition their national and joint regional attempt to create digital and cyber 
resilient societies. These expertise hubs which not only organize cooperation 
and knowledge production, but also serve as discourse arenas which (re-)pro- 
duce security politics, the involved imaginaries of (cyber) security and inse- 
curity and their visualization. 

Furthermore, small states are often very keen to place their nationals 
in high-ranking positions in IOs (Nordic countries in the UN system, see: 
Thorhallsson 2012). This pattern is also observable in the context of global cy- 
ber as well as digital politics. One example is the Estonian/Brussels revolving 
door effect with view on staff and personal is remarkable, as former Estonian 
government and ministry officials increasingly take over key position in 
the context of the EU Digital Single Market. Similar attempts to establish 
respective modes of organization, aiming to support the development of 
sustainable and common ICT-security and regional competitive advantages, 
are already discussed on a higher political level. 


Norm entrepreneurship: being small, smart, and powerful through 
shaping and influencing cyber norm building 


Another important element of cyber power is the ability to influence and 
shape norms and regulation in relation to cyberspace and cyber security in 
particular. This involves the enhancement of international normative power 
by taking on an active role in the adaptation and development of new norms of 
state behavior for cyberspace. Shaping technical certification and standard- 
ization can similarly be perceived as an example of exercising smart power in 
the cyberage. Therefore, it is no surprise that some small states are explicitly 
engaged in the global cyber norm forums like the United Nations Group of 
Governmental Experts (UN GGE) and the UN-mandated Open-Ended Work- 
ing Group on Developments in the Field of ICTs in the Context of Interna- 
tional Security (OEWG), in launching and playing a key role in initiatives like 
the ‘Freedom Online Coalition (e.g. Finland & UKs collaboration on dis-& mis- 
information) or participating in multi-stakeholder formats like Global Com- 
mission on the Stability of Cyberspace (GCSC). 

The NATO Cooperative Cyber Defense Centre of Excellence (CCD COE) in 
Tallinn, and the engagement of Estonia but also other small member states in 
its activities, is another example. The CCD COE serves a key driver for tech- 
nical capability and epistemic authority on cyber related issues (Hansen/Nis- 
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senbaum 2009). The latter entails e.g., the ongoing legal analysis of the appli- 
cability of international law to cyber conflict, which led to the publication of 
the Tallinn Manual on the International Law Applicable to Cyber Warfare. 

The pursuit of norm entrepreneurship in cyberspace is not restricted to 
the Nordic states. One of the small states which not only regionally, but also 
on the global level, advanced recently as a cyber norm entrepreneur with a 
respective standing is Singapore. Singapore has sought to foster cybersecurity 
collaboration under the ASEAN umbrella, and collaborated recently with the 
UN in order to develop a checklist for cyber security norm implementation for 
countries. The cybersecurity norm implementation checklist continues efforts 
to encourage the adoption of the eleven voluntary, non-binding norms for 
responsible behavior in cyberspace which have been proposed by the UN GGE 
in 2015 (UN GGE 2015). 


Conclusion 


There is little doubt about the fact that the digital age brings several new op- 
portunities for small states to gain competitive advantages in the light of 
power politics on the world political stage. The internet and ICTs make it 
possible for small states to be highly connected by providing new channels 
of communication and information exchange, creating new opportunities to 
develop and shape their own ideas of a digital society, especially if their au- 
thority and expertise are recognized by others. Moreover, one could argue 
that the size and density of their digital footprints, which heavily rely on in- 
tangible goods, is disproportionately large. Even those voices who are in favor 
of emphasizing military power must admit that dependencies on digital in- 
frastructure creates new issues, routines and vulnerabilities which cannot be 
addressed with conventional military means. The digitization of defense tech- 
nology and increasing pervasion of open-source “dual-use” items increase the 
complexity of world affairs. Hence, a sheer focus on resource-based and com- 
pulsory power appears to be insufficient to assess the power of small states 
in the digital age. In this sense, the latter may specialize in less conventional 
ways and means, drawing on institutional, structural, and productive facets of 
power or non-traditional forms of compulsory power (Long 2017a: 200-201). 
Cyber power or “the ability of states to project power in and through cy- 
berspace” (Bebber 2017: 426) is more than a quantifiable technological toolkit 
and resources. It rests on a set of structural and domestic variables and re- 
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sources like the innovation system and technology industry, human capital, 
strategic culture and thinking, the adaption and diffusion of ICTs on the so- 
cial, political and economic level, the structure of political institutions (incl. 
inter-agency cooperation), public/private relations, the ability to integrate cy- 
ber capabilities and capacities (vertically & horizontally), the digital infras- 
tructure (virtual and physical, e.g., fibre, cable, wireless, social networks), but 
also the ability to shift and shape global cyber norms and technical standards 
ore being integrated in international cooperative networks (ibid.: 427-429, for 
global cyber norms cf. Finnemore/Hollis 2016). 

Furthermore, it is important to recognize that the possession of cyber 
power capabilities and capacities is just one aspect. Translating them into 
practice and orchestrating these efforts strategically is also fundamental. The 
comparison of cases of small but powerful states in cyberspace show that 
countries like Finland, Estonia, Israel or Singapore deploy and manifest their 
cyber power quite differently. Israel’s cyber start-up nation is well-known and 
recognized on the world political stage for its innovative cyber tech indus- 
try, strategic behavior and offensive cyber security and defense capabilities, 
showed off regularly in—from time to time —controversial cyber operations 
(cf. Tabansky/Ben Israel 2015). Singapore in contrast is also recognized as an 
advanced cyber tech nation but recently occupied a strong visibility as nor- 
mative force based on the recognition that cyber norm and standard-setting 
are power tools. 

Both of these additional examples lead us further to the third important 
implication. Cyber powers have to be recognized as such, which brings us 
back to Ole J. Sending’s instructive approach. This usefully highlights that 
authority is not given, nor inscribed into a specific set of actors, but rather 
induced by the ongoing competition for recognition as an ‘authority’ capable 
of determining what is to be governed, by whom and for what purpose (Send- 
ing 2017: 3-11). This also points to the relational dimension of power based on 
processes of recognition and misrecognition. This relational dimension, al- 
though not observed through a field-theoretical lens, has also been picked up 
by scholars of “small states studies”. Tom Long (2017b: 163-165) for instance, 
defines power as an asymmetrical relationship to capture the agency of states. 

Countries like Estonia and Finland represent prime examples of a cop- 
ing strategy with its comparable small size label by increasing its “functional 
size” through emphasizing “the transformative power of ICT and innovation” 
(Areng 2014: 7-8) into a competitive advantage in the continuous competition 
for recognition as an authoritative actor. In this sense, the initial question, if 
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the triad of being “small”, “smart” and “powerful” is a suitable way to address 
the relative role of size in contemporary world politics, can be answered in 
the affirmative. But it is not without limitations. One example is the so-called 
digital divide and the ability to invest, adapt, foster and secure ICTs and an 
evolving digital infrastructure. Size is not irrelevant in world and global cyber 
politics. This is inter alia visible in the US/China global tech power competi- 
tion. But in the cyber age, we should nonetheless consider a reformulation of 
a famous IR remark (Wendt 1992; 2013): “size and power are what states make 
out of them”. 
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Between Strategic Autonomy 
and International Norm-setting 
The EU's Emergent “Cyber-Sanctions” Regime 


Yuliya Miadzvetskaya 


Today’s world is characterized by an increased strategic competition and ris- 
ing threats to multilateralism and a rules-based order. In this fast evolving 
environment, the EU has shifted from its traditional ‘values-based’ approach 
in foreign policy to a ‘principled pragmatism’. This holds that the European 
Union should solidify relations with countries with shared values, while also 
engaging strategically with rivals. The EU’s goal is to protect its strategic inter- 
ests in a world marked by the US-China rivalry, a more uncertain relationship 
with the US, and Russia's growing ambitions in their shared neighborhood. 
The present chapter examines some aspects of the EU’s efforts to secure its 
autonomy in an emergent terrain for international competition: cyberspace. 
The analysis will begin with an explanation of the broader context for the 
EU’s approach to cybersecurity, which should be understood as part of the 
Union's longstanding pursuit of ‘strategic autonomy’ in an increasingly com- 
petitive geopolitical environment. It then offers a description of deterrence 
theory and its application to cyberspace, before turning to the development 
of the EU ‘Cyber Diplomacy’ toolbox and targeted restrictive measures in re- 
sponse to cyberattacks. It will then seek to assess the deterrence potential of 
restrictive measures on the basis of some generic attributes of the concept 
of deterrence, identified in rich theoretic contributions on deterrence theory 
and cyberspace. It concludes that while sanctions might appear to be ineffec- 
tive and non-aligned with the operational characteristics of the cyber domain, 
their potential for establishing good practices should not be discarded. They 
should instead be used as a vehicle for promoting and informing the interna- 
tional discourse on the norms of responsible state behavior in cyberspace. 
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Strategic Autonomy in Cyberspace 


EU policymakers increasingly believe that the EU has to take a greater respon- 
sibility for its cybersecurity challenges if it wishes to overcome its traditional 
dependence on the NATO and the US in the military domain. The EU’s ability 
to engage with partners whenever possible and act autonomously whenever 
necessary will increase the EU’s credibility at the international stage. 

“Building greater resilience and strategic autonomy” are accordingly listed 
as EU cybersecurity strategy aims (European Commission 2017: 2). A stronger 
EU cyber ‘actorness’ requires the elimination of cyber threats that under- 
mine the EU’s strategic independence. The concept of ‘strategic autonomy’, 
however, is vaguely defined, and is at times used interchangeably with self- 
sufficiency or sovereignty (Franke/Varma 2019). Furthermore, all the Member 
States can project their own understanding into this concept, which makes it 
even more difficult to establish common definitions. 

The term ‘strategic autonomy’ is thought to have come into the EU 
discourse from French defense policy circles, where it has long been in use 
(Timmers 2019). Strategic autonomy is mentioned in a 1994 French white pa- 
per on defense (République Francaise 1994). The French president, Emmanuel 
Macron, is a strong advocate of strategic autonomy and even referred to 
“Europe’s autonomous operating capabilities” in his 2017 Sorbonne speech on 
the future of the European Union (Macron 2017). Defense cooperation is one 
of the domains where France could potentially assert European leadership 
over Germany, in particular with the UK leaving the EU. 

Strategic autonomy is often associated with a closer, more efficient se- 
curity cooperation between member states; one that would enable the EU to 
take decisions with regard to its own future independently from other global 
players (Brustlein 2017: 27). It also relates, however, to the EU’s economic and 
cyber resilience, which consists in deciding on its own trade policy and rein- 
forcing its digital sovereignty. For these purposes, the European Council has 
recently invited the Commission to identify and decrease economic depen- 
dencies on external actors by diversifying production and supply chains as 
well as fostering production and investment in Europe (2020a). However, not 
all the EU Member States share the same enthusiasm for the catchphrase of 
‘strategic autonomy’; some view this initiative as a “protectionism in disguise” 
(Tamma 2017). 

The EU has undertaken several initiatives for fostering its strategic au- 
tonomy and increasing its competitiveness in the cyber domain. They can be 
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divided into three main areas: resilience, defense and deterrence building in 
cyberspace. These are the three core elements of the EU 2017 cybersecurity 
strategy. 

Resilience encompasses “the capacity to withstand, recover from, and 
adapt to external shocks” (Dupont 2019: 2). It implies the establishment of 
solid structures capable of responding to cyber-attacks in the Member States 
and at the EU’s institutional level. In this regard, the European Union Agency 
for Cybersecurity (ENISA) plays a crucial role in fostering EU cyber resilience 
and supports the implementation of the Directive on security of network and 
information systems (European Parliament and Council 2016). In addition, 
an EU cybersecurity certification framework was set up by the Cybersecurity 
Act (European Parliament and Council 2019) to strengthen resilience of ICT 
products and services. 

When it comes to defense, the European Defense Fund (EDF) was es- 
tablished in 2017 to support cooperation between Member States, industry, 
research centers, and universities. The Coordinated Annual Review on De- 
fense (CARD) has been operating on a trial basis since 2017. It monitors the 
defense plans of member states in order to ensure a greater coherence in 
defense spending (van Reybroeck 2019). In 2017, the decision was adopted 
to establish the Permanent Structured Cooperation on security and defense 
(PESCO), as laid down in Articles 42(6) and 46 of the Treaty on the EU (TEU). 

Aspects of economic policymaking have also been linked to the strate- 
gic autonomy agenda. Concerned about investments in European high-tech 
and infrastructure, the EU rolled out a regulation for the screening of for- 
eign direct investments on the grounds of security or public order in 2019. 
Here, the EU followed the US lead on the protection of sensitive domains 
from foreign control. The US introduced oversight over foreign investments 
via the 2018 Foreign Investment Risk Review Modernization Act (FIRRMA). 
This legal framework controls key US technologies, such as semiconductors, 
telecommunications, robotics and AI (Zable 2020). 

Alongside these new initiatives in the fields of defense and foreign pol- 
icy, the EU has also sought to establish elements of ‘strategic autonomy’ in 
the cyber domain. Over the past decade, widespread cyberattacks, remote 
controlled weaponry and the hyped concept of ‘cyberwars’ and ‘cyberwarfare’ 
posed a need for strategies to deter their use. Deterrence has long been a part 
of mainstream foreign policy discussions. But it is now applied in the cyber 
domain, as prominently as it is on land and in the air, sea and space. While 
the EU is just in the beginning of establishing its cyber deterrence strate- 
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gies, the US, benefitting from a less fragmented decision-making and better 
cyber capabilities, was already more effective in applying sanctions or crim- 
inal charges against government-sponsored hackers (Department of Justice 
2018a). For instance, in 2016, the US imposed sanctions against nine Russian 
parties, including two Russian Federal Security Services, the Main Intelligence 
Directorate (GRU) and Federal Security Service (FSB), over their alleged elec- 
tions interference (White House 2016a). A North Korean programmer was ac- 
cused by the US Department of Justice of involvement in several cyber-op- 
erations, including the WannaCry attack (White House 2016b). In October 
2018, the US charged seven Russian GRU officers with compromising com- 
puter networks used by various sporting and anti-doping organizations, a US 
nuclear power company, the Netherlands-based Organization for the Prohibi- 
tion of Chemical Weapons (OPCW) and the Switzerland-based Spiez labora- 
tory (Department of Justice 2018b). In July 2020 the US announced an indict- 
ment against Chinese nationals for computer intrusion campaigns (Soesanto 
2020). The US “cyber sanctions” program was in place for five years. Several 
Russian, Iranian and North Korean entities were put on the US Department 
of the Treasury’s Office of Foreign Assets Control (OFAC) “cyber sanctions” 
list. 

Deterrence also made its way into the EU discourse, with the EU’s ac- 
knowledgement of the threats that cyberattacks pose to critical infrastruc- 
tures, democratic processes and international stability. The EU uses alterna- 
tive non-military instruments of deterrence and coercion so as to position 
itself as a force for peace. Deterrence is mentioned in the 2017 Communica- 
tion “Resilience, Deterrence and Defense: Building strong cybersecurity for 
the EU” and constitutes one of the cornerstones of the EU cybersecurity pol- 
icy (European Commission 2017). Deterrence is crucial for addressing new cy- 
bersecurity risks and discouraging potential perpetrators. The latter is done 
by the use of (or the threat of the use of) criminal and political measures in 
response to cyberattacks. In contrast to individual Member States, the EU’s 
greater reach as a bloc allows it to influence the cost-benefit calculus of ma- 
licious actors and thus contribute to the maintenance of the status quo. 

The EU deterrence toolbox was recently expanded with several instru- 
ments of influence, including sanctions and traditional ‘name and shame’ 
practices. The US was the first country to add sanctions to its existing deter- 
rent tools (White House 2015). Following the US example, the EU introduced 
a legal framework in May 2019, which provides for restrictive measures in re- 
sponse to cyberattacks. Incorporating sanctions as a deterrence measure is 
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intended to strengthen the EU’s capacity to respond to malicious cyber en- 
abled activities, which undermine its economic, political and security inter- 
ests (European Commission 2017). This framework also strengthens the EU’s 
position internationally since it allows it to signal an unacceptable behavior 
in cyberspace. 

At the end of July 2020, the EU imposed its first ‘cyber sanctions’. The EU 
emulated to a large extent the US sanctions and listed Russian, Chinese, and 
North Korean entities and individuals which have already been sanctioned 
by the US (European Council 2020b). The symmetry between the EU and US 
sanctions signifies both sides’ readiness to act as a bloc on cybersecurity is- 
sues in order to have a stronger position in the big power competition to set a 
framework of responsible state behavior in cyberspace and sanction destruc- 
tive, disruptive and destabilizing cyber-activities. 


Deterrence in Cyberspace 


Deterrence is identified as one of the main strategies for preventing cyber- 
attacks. It can be understood as a form of coercion entailing a manipulation 
of an adversary’s estimation of the cost-benefit calculation. Deterrence also 
refers to the use of a threat “explicit or not” by one party, with the objective 
of persuading another party to change behavior or maintain the status quo 
(Quackenbush 2011: 741). The concept of mutually assured destruction, which 
creates the looming threat of mutual annihilation in the case of one party 
launching an attack on another, represents maybe the most famous example 
of nuclear deterrence (Crosston 2011). 

Deterrence has become a widely used concept in cybersecurity discourse. 
The term “(cyber)deterrence” was coined by Professor James Derian in a 1994 
issue of Wired Magazine, which examined the potential deterrent effect of net- 
work technologies on the physical environment. Many scholars agreed that 
the conventional concept of deterrence, as applied to the kinetic environment, 
is difficult to transpose to the unique nature of cyberspace for a wide range 
of reasons (Libicki 2009: 3). Libicki (ibid: 40-41) laid out some major elements 
that would differentiate (cyber)deterrence from nuclear deterrence. First, the 
logic of deterrence in cyberspace is undermined by the difficulty of ascribing 
responsibility for attacks (on which more below). Secondly, it is difficult to 
clearly communicate the threshold of an action leading to a reprisal (Libicki 
2017). It is one thing to assess an attack that blows up a refinery; it is another 
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to assess a cyberattack that damages the refinery control system (Libicki 2009: 
52). Furthermore, it is not clear what the threshold of response should be and 
how further escalation can be avoided (ibid.). 

Critics of the application of deterrence theory in the cyber realm argue 
that there are “fundamental inconsistencies between the theory and the na- 
ture of cyber conflicts and cyberspace” (Taddeo 2018: 340). While some schol- 
ars insist on the need to reformulate and extend classic deterrence thinking 
to the cyber domain (Nye 2017) others call for a sharp break from the deter- 
rence-centric paradigm (Harknett/Nye 2017). For instance, Fischerkeller and 
Harknett (2017) criticized deterrence for its strategic inertia in creating behav- 
ioral effects, which exacerbates, in their opinion, the absence of US leadership 
in shaping the parameters of acceptable behavior in cyberspace. They pro- 
pose, instead, to replace a strategy of operational restraint and reaction with 
persistent engagement in advancing US interests. In other words, this would 
mean a shift from threat-based approach to capabilities-based strategy; from 
what threatens the US to what the US can do to proactively shape cyberspace. 
In 2018 the US Cyber Command and the National Security Agency (NSA) an- 
nounced a strategy based on “persistent engagement” and “defend forward” 
(The Economist 2020). This can be understood as a return to pre-emption: not 
so much ‘striking back’ as ‘striking first’. 

Across this literature, denial and retaliation are commonly identified as 
two types of deterrence strategies. Denial is the defensive aspect of deter- 
rence, whereas punishment is the offensive one. Deterrence by denial focuses 
on preventing an attack from occurring and denying an enemy an ability to 
cause damage. In contrast, deterrence by retaliation implies the threat of co- 
ercive measures to change behavior (Taddeo 2018). Cyber-sanctions offer a 
‘third way’ of shaping cyberspace between passive deterrence and a US-style 
‘striking first’ approach. The deterrent potential of cyber-sanctions could be 
leveraged as a means of regulating cyberspace and setting norms of respon- 
sible state behavior in cyberspace. 

Deterrence by denial is difficult in cyberspace, since many vulnerabili- 
ties are not known until they are exploited by malicious actors. Sometimes 
knowledge of vulnerabilities is kept secret as a form of bargaining. As Thomas 
Schelling has observed, “the power to hurt is most successful when held in 
reserve” (2008: 3). Furthermore, potential perpetrators are many and diffuse. 
Consequently, no system in the world would be fully defended against infil- 
tration attempts. What counts in this context is the resilience of the system 
and its “capacity to withstand, recover from, and adapt to external shocks” 
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(Dupont 2019: 2). ‘Deterrence by denial’ in the US discourse echoes ‘resilience’ 
in EU official documents. Resilience, as described in the EU 2013 Cybersecu- 
rity Strategy (European Commission 2013), aims at strengthening prevention 
and early warning mechanisms with regard to cyberattacks. This is deemed 
crucial for the maintenance of a well-functioning internal market. 

As an illustration, Estonia represents one of the most prominent exam- 
ples of deterrence by denial. After being targeted by the first (allegedly) State- 
sponsored distributed denial-of-service (DDoS) attack, Estonia launched an 
initiative called the “Data Embassy”, with the objective of backing-up data 
storage facilities outside its borders (Sierzputowski 2019: 227; see also Myatt 
in this volume). In 2017 an Estonian data embassy was finally established in 
Luxembourg in order to ensure national digital continuity and service func- 
tionality “no matter what” (ibid.). ‘Physical’ embassies enjoy a wide range of 
immunities under the Vienna Convention on diplomatic relations. Estonia is 
setting the tone by bringing the same concept to the cyber world. 

The key elements of deterrence theory were described by Morgan (2003: 
8). They involve the assumption of a conflict, the assumption of rationality, 
the concept of a retaliatory threat, the concept of unacceptable damage, the 
notion of credibility, and the notion of deterrence stability. Taddeo discusses 
how ineffective those elements are when applied to a (cyber)conflict (2018: 
340). She does so by suggesting the minimalist model of international deter- 
rence (DM) defined according to the deterrence theory. The minimalist model 
of international deterrence (DM) includes three core elements: the attribution 
of responsibility for attack, deterrence strategies, and the capability of the de- 
fender to signal credible threats to potential attackers (Taddeo 2018: 340). For 
the purposes of this study, we will assess how sanctions in response to cy- 
berattacks fit into the logic of deterrence by combining the elements of the 
Minimalist model of international deterrence and the deterrence attributes 
identified by Morgan (2003). The next section will provide an analysis of the 
development of a Framework for a Joint EU Diplomatic Response to Mali- 
cious Cyber Activities or the “EU Cyber Diplomacy Toolbox”. Particular atten- 
tion will be paid to restrictive measures as a deterrence instrument of the EU 
Cyber Diplomacy. 
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Restrictive Measures as a Deterrence Instrument 
in EU Cyber Diplomacy 


The EU sanctions regime is designed to strengthen the EU’s leadership in 
setting up a set of rules for regulating cyberspace. The efficiency and chal- 
lenges of restrictive measures’ from political, human rights and attribution 
perspectives have been examined elsewhere. This work will not repeat them 
but will instead explore restrictive measures as a concrete practical example 
of (cyber)deterrence tools available to the EU. 

The EU’s development of collective responses to cyberattacks has rested 
on a recognition that the multiplication of cyberattacks and their destructive 
character required a different response, beyond the conventional defense of 
networks and resilience-building paradigm. For the first time, the possibility 
of a joint EU diplomatic response to cyberattacks was mentioned in the Coun- 
cil conclusions on Cyber Diplomacy in February 2015 (European Council 2015). 
In 2016, the Dutch Presidency submitted a ‘non-paper” on “Developing a joint 
EU diplomatic response against coercive cyber operation’, which argues that 
cyber diplomacy is one of the tools to influence a rational cost-benefit anal- 
ysis of State and non-State actors by increasing the costs of coercive cyber 
operations and establishing a deterrent effect (European Presidency 2016). 

While the resilience and security of networks are essential for prevent- 
ing and mitigating the consequences of cyber operations, a broader response 
and a comprehensive use of a multitude of policy instruments were held to 
be required. The use of cyber diplomacy tools was identified as an appropri- 
ate means to deter state and non-state actors from carrying out cyberattacks 
for politico-military purposes. Acommon and comprehensive approach to cy- 
ber diplomacy can also contribute to the “mitigation of cybersecurity threats, 
conflict prevention and greater stability in international relations through the 
use of diplomatic and legal instruments” (European Council 2015). 

The Council confirmed the added value of the Joint EU Diplomatic Re- 
sponse to Malicious Cyber Activities in the conclusions of June 2017. These 
conclusions endorsed that the EU must clearly signal the likely consequences 
of an EU response to cyber operations so as to influence the behavior of poten- 
tial aggressors (European Council 2017a). In October 2017, the Council put for- 


1 Sanctions and restrictive measures will be used interchangeably in this chapter. Re- 
strictive measures refer to asset freezes and visa bans with regard to listed individuals. 
2 Informal document issued to facilitate negotiations. 
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ward the implementing guidelines for the Framework development (2017b). 
The measures presented therein refer to a range of diplomatic actions to be 
undertaken by the EU and Member States. They include preventive, coopera- 
tive and stability measures, EU support to Member States’ lawful responses, 
and restrictive measures within the CFSP. The above-mentioned measures 
could be used “either independently, sequentially or in parallel” as part of a 
comprehensive EU approach (ibid.). 

Preventive measures encompass EU-supported ‘Confidence Building 
Measures’, including initiatives in third countries through the European 
Neighbourhood Instrument (ENI) or any other relevant financing instru- 
ments. They also include awareness-raising on EU policies, such as EU-led 
political and thematic dialogues, particularly cyber or security dialogues. 
Cooperative measures refer to EU-led political and thematic dialogues or 
EU-diplomatic démarches to facilitate the peaceful resolution of an ongoing 
incident. Stability measures are understood as statements expressing con- 
cern or condemning general cyber trends on behalf of the EU, for instance 
statements by High Representative of the EU; EU Council Conclusions or 
démarches by the EU delegations as a way to signal the likely consequences 
of a malicious cyber activity. 

Possible EU support to Member States’ lawful responses refer to non- 
forcible and proportionate countermeasures to compel or convince an at- 
tacker to change their behavior. In grave instances, cyberattacks could amount 
to a use of force or an armed attack within the meaning of Article 51 of the 
Charter of the United Nations. In this case, Article 42(7) TEU (the “Defense 
Clause”) may be invoked by an attacked Member State to ask the EU for aid 
and assistance. 

Restrictive measures, in turn, are usually meant to bring about a change 
in behavior and can include, inter alia, travel bans and the freezing of funds or 
economic resources. Sanctions of this nature constitute a central instrument 
of the EU Common Foreign and Security Policy (CFSP). Restrictive measures 
have as their objective the maintenance and restoration of international peace 
and security, the fight against terrorism and the proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction, the upholding of respect for human rights, democracy and 
the rule of law. The EU is the second most active user of restrictive measures, 
surpassed only by the US (Russell 2018). 

Sanctions have an inherently preventive character and are not necessarily 
adopted in response to a breach of an international obligation (Ruys 2016). 
For instance, the UN Security Council does not need to establish a violation 
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of international law for their enactment, but must find a “threat to the peace, 
a breach of the peace or an act of aggression” in the meaning of Article 39 
UN Charter (Kelsen 1948: 789). Generally, sanctions pursue three purposes, 
namely: 


a) to coerce or change behavior 

b) to constrain access to resources needed to engage in proscribed activities, 
or 

c) to signal and stigmatize (van den Herik 2014: 433). 


In June 2017, the European Council identified restrictive measures as a suit- 
able foreign policy instrument in order to mitigate cyber threats and change 
the behavior of aggressors in the long term (2017a: 5). Since sanctions rep- 
resent a traditionally contentious topic, discussions of the EU’s capacity to 
deter cyberattacks through political measures were slow moving. The Euro- 
pean Council (2018a) stressed the need to move forward in the work on attri- 
bution of cyberattacks and the practical use of the cyber diplomacy toolbox 
in its conclusions of June 2018. In October of the same year, the European 
Council (2018b) endorsed the objective to strengthen EU resilience against 
cyber-attacks and to conclude negotiations on all cybersecurity proposals be- 
fore the end of the legislature. However, work was progressing slowly since 
many questions remained as to how the sanctions should be deployed and 
whether they would work at all. 

The 2019 European Parliament elections, deemed ‘Europes most hackable’, 
hastened the adoption of the new “cyber sanctions” framework, which came 
into being on the 17th of May—just a couple of days before EU citizens headed 
to polls. The new sanctions regime was introduced based on the traditional 
two-step approach. First the CFSP decision, which sets out the overall sanc- 
tions framework, is adopted by the Council on the basis of Article 29 TEU. 
Then the CFSP decision is implemented by the accompanying regulation on 
the basis of Article 215 TFEU. 

When viewed from the perspective of international law, sanctions, if de- 
fined by the objective of a measure, can possibly amount to retorsion mea- 
sures. Retorsion measures are measures of unfriendliness vis-a-vis another 
state but are intrinsically legal (Ruys 2016). They do not necessarily consti- 
tute a response to an internationally wrongful act, contrary to countermea- 
sures, which are taken in response to a violation of an international obli- 
gation. Countermeasures are law enforcement measures meant to induce a 
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State to comply with its obligations. They are not punitive; they are by nature 
temporary and limited to a non-performance of an international obligation. 

Sanctions, mentioned in the Cyber Diplomacy Toolbox, are targeted mea- 
sures and they do not lead to the attribution of responsibility to a State. Nev- 
ertheless, Member States are free to make their own determinations with re- 
spect to the attribution of cyberattacks. It is thus incorrect to compare tar- 
geted sanctions under the EU’s restrictive measures to either retorsion mea- 
sures or countermeasures. First of all, both retorsion measures and counter- 
measures are taken in inter-state relationships, whereas the EU “cyber sanc- 
tions” framework applies to non-State actors and does not entail an attribu- 
tion of State responsibility. Secondly, countermeasures constitute a response 
to a prior internationally wrongful act, which is not true for EU sanctions in 
response to cyberattacks. Thirdly, it is not established yet whether a cyber-op- 
eration amounts to a violation of an international legal obligation and, thus, 
triggers a state responsibility, as suggested by the authors of Tallinn Man- 
ual in Rule 14 (Schmitt 2017).? Fourthly, there is no general consensus on the 
application of countermeasures in cyberspace. The international legal frame- 
work was not designed to accommodate violations caused by cyberattacks; 
and persistent attempt to apply international law to cyber threats is some- 
times compared to fitting square pegs into round holes (Anderson 2016: 141). 


Restrictive Measures as a (Cyber)deterrence Instrument 


How effective, then, are restrictive measures as a response to cyberattacks? 
The present section will assess the deterrence potential of restrictive mea- 
sures on the basis of some generic attributes of the deterrence identified in 
rich theoretic contributions by Morgan (2003) and Taddeo (2018). First, we will 
analyze what constitutes a conflict in cyberspace from the deterrence perspec- 
tive and what type of threat triggers the activation of the EU “cyber sanctions” 
framework. Secondly, we will explore the limits of the assumption of ratio- 
nality when applied to restrictive measures in response to malicious cyber 
activities. Thirdly, we will analyze the EU’s potential for making a deterrent 


3 According to Rule 14: “A State bears international responsibility for a cyber-related act 
that is attributable to the State and that constitutes a breach of an international legal 
obligation.” 
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declaration and signal clear consequences to potential attackers through re- 
course to restrictive measures. 


The Assumption of a Conflict 


The assumption of a conflict constitutes one of the main elements of deter- 
rence. Accordingly, the nature and intensity of a conflict will have a significant 
impact on the deterrence strategy. No one questions the destructive potential 
of cyberattacks. As an illustration, Michael Hayden, the former Central Intel- 
ligence Agency (CIA) and National Security Agency (NSA) director, compared 
the computer virus StuxNet to a new weapon (Greenberg 2017). According 
to Estonia’s ex-president Toomas Hendrik Ilves, there is no need for missiles 
to destroy the infrastructure of a rival state, since everything can be orches- 
trated online (Sierzputowski 2019: 226). To some extent, this cyberwar sce- 
nario partly materialized in Ukraine in 2015, when an unprecedented hack of 
Ukraine’s electricity grid caused an electricity blackout. The WannaCry and 
NotPetya attacks similarly demonstrated the extent of the damage to people 
and infrastructure that malicious cyber-enabled operations can inflict. 

As per the 2019 European Council Decision on cyber sanctions, restrictive 
measures can be taken in response to performed and attempted cyberattacks 
of a “significant effect”. It seems, however, disproportionate for the Council 
to suggest the use of sanctions as a response to an attempted, but deterred 
attack with a potentially significant effect. It is also unclear what the yard- 
stick is for measuring the significance of an attempted attack. Uncertainty 
is particularly dangerous in a situation where damage prediction is crucial 
for successful deterrence and compliance with the principle of proportional- 
ity. The Council decision provides a list of criteria relevant for the assessment 
of an attack’s impact. Among them, it mentions “the scope, scale, impact or 
severity of disruption caused” (2019). To perform such an assessment, an im- 
portant cooperation effort on behalf of Member States will be required. Fur- 
thermore, the Council mentions as relevant assessment criteria “the number 
of natural or legal persons, entities or bodies” affected by a cyber-attack as 
well as “the amount of economic loss and the amount or nature of data stolen” 
(ibid.). Measuring the impact of a cross-border cyber-incident is a complex 
task. There is a traditional reluctance to share data concerning the destruc- 
tive effect of cyber operations on economic and societal activities, essential 
services, critical state functions and public order or public safety. More guid- 
ance is required with regard to the calculus applied. Will it require setting up 
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a specialized body empowered to perform such assessment? Or will it be per- 
formed by the EU Intelligence Analysis Centre (INTCEN)* or the Horizontal 
Working Party (HWP) on Cyber Issues within the Council of the EU? 

The activation of the adopted framework is foreseen in response to a 
cyberattack which constitutes an ‘external threat’ not only to the Union or 
its Member States, but also to third States or international organizations. 
The Council provides several illustrations of cyberattacks which constitute 
external threats. Such attacks entail damage to critical infrastructures or 
services—such as energy or transport; or the disturbance of critical State 
functions, such as the storage or processing of classified information. The 
notion of ‘threat’ is difficult to square with the existing terminology. It is 
unclear what threshold of an attack the Council refers to. Three interrelated 
thresholds are applied in international law and include: the threat or use 
of force; armed attack; and the threat to peace, breach of peace, and act of 
aggression (Delerue 2020: 276). In the EU Treaties, the reference to “threat” is 
made on two occasions. First, it is made in the context of “Solidarity Clause” 
(Art. 222(1)(a) and (4) TFEU), which conventionally refers to terrorist attacks. 
Pursuant to “Solidarity Clause”, the European Council shall ensure the regular 
assessment of the threats facing the Union. The second reference to a “threat” 
is made under Article 347 TFEU, which provides for cooperation between 
Member States in order to alleviate the disturbing impact of measures taken 
in the event of a serious international tension constituting a threat of war. 

It is not surprising that the EU does not try to align its vocabulary with 
the existing international legal framework. Instead, the Council introduces a 
new concept of “an external threat”. This “escapism” from the international 
legal framework can be interpreted in a number of ways. First, while the EU 
accepts the application of international law in cyberspace, it has still not un- 
veiled its views as to the interpretation of international legal rules. Second, 
the EU is traditionally known for its effort to preserve the autonomy of its le- 
gal order. Govaere (2018) compares the EU legal order to the autonomous EU 
balloon, which needs to be shielded from puncturing by international law in- 
terference. Thirdly, American exceptionalism or “New Sovereigntism”, which 
has fuelled US foreign policy in recent years, has undermined transatlantic 
trust and the value of international law commitments (Spiro 2004). Some re- 
cent examples of the resistance of the US to the force of international law 
include the decision to leave the World Health Organization (WHO), and the 


4 INTCEN is a network of security services of Member States. 
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Open Skies Treaties, alongside its withdrawal from the 1987 Intermediate- 
Range Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty between the United States and Russia and 
from the Iran nuclear agreement. 

We should also note the emphasis the European Council puts on the ex- 
ternal origin of a cyberattack. This is defined on multiple levels: 


a) the attack(s) are carried out from outside the Union; 

b) the attack(s) use infrastructure outside the Union; 

c) the attack(s) are carried out by any natural or legal person, entity or body 
established or operating outside the Union; or 

d) are carried out with the support, at the direction or under the control of 
any natural or legal person, entity or body operating outside the Union. 


The reliance on an external element seems unfit for the operational charac- 
teristics of cyberspace. It is technically possible to escape the qualification as 
“external”. Different deception techniques via ‘spoofing’ and ‘false flags’ may 
be displayed in order to pretend that an attack originates within the EU ter- 
ritory. Establishing a link between a perpetrator and any natural or legal per- 
son, entity or body supporting, directing or controlling the performance of 
the operation in question is a difficult matter. 


The Assumption of Rationality 


Deterrence aims to convince another actor not to attack by threatening un- 
acceptable damage; or by altering their calculations with respect to risks, re- 
sponse and reward (Nye 2017: 45). Rationality is therefore intrinsic to deter- 
rence theory building. It entails forecasting the impact of expectations about 
benefits and costs on the adversary’s behavior. However, the conventional as- 
sumption of rationality is usually ineffective in cyberspace. Some cyberattacks 
are opportunistic; the perpetrators are diffuse; and the costs of engaging in 
malicious cyber activities are often limited. 

The EU Cyber Diplomacy Toolbox presumes a rational challenger as well. 
Restrictive measures are adopted with the objective of influencing the behav- 
ior of potential aggressors over the long term. The type of measures chosen 
by the EU points out to their mostly economic character: travel bans and the 
freezing of funds and other economic resources of natural or legal persons, 
entities or bodies that are responsible for (attempted) cyber-attacks. To con- 
stitute an efficient deterrent tool, the measure should be able to influence a 
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cost-benefit analysis of perpetrator. The deterrent effect of sanctions would 
currently be meaningless where a perpetrator did not have any economic re- 
sources in the territory of the EU. EU restrictive measures, in contrast to 
American secondary sanctions, do not have an extraterritorial reach and ap- 
ply to EU-based entities solely. Against this background, one could claim that 
the EU should not keep its expectations too high with regard to the dissuasive 
effect of its sanctions. 

As follows from the implementation guidelines for the Framework on a 
Joint EU Diplomatic Response to Malicious Cyber Activities (2017b: 4), re- 
strictive measures in response to cyberattacks must conform to the principle 
of utility in a sense that they need to be “proportionate to the scope, scale, 
duration, intensity, complexity, sophistication and impact” of an aggressive 
behavior in cyberspace. In general, sanctions are not punitive measures and 
have a preventive character. This view was confirmed by the European Court 
of Justice (ECJ) in the seminal Kadi II judgement (ECJ 2013: $130). In a simi- 
lar vein, the International Law Commission (ILC) rejects the idea of “punitive 
damages” (ILC 2001). It stresses that countermeasures must be proportionate 
to the original wrongful act(s), temporary, and should be aimed at inducing 
the State to comply with the law. The principle of proportionality is also en- 
shrined in Article 51 of the Articles on State responsibility. The ICJ expressed 
in the Gabéikovo-Nagymaros case with respect to the proportionality require- 
ment that the effects of a countermeasure must be commensurate with the 
injury suffered (ICJ 1997: $85). The authors of Tallinn Manual codified this in 
Rule 23, which reads as follows: “Countermeasures, whether cyber in nature 
or not, must be proportionate to the injury to which they respond” (Schmitt 
2017). 

It follows that a restrictive measure shall be adjusted to the damage suf- 
fered. However, determining the impact, value and type of damage of a cy- 
berattack is not an easy exercise. It can be a serious hurdle to guarantee that a 
restrictive measure is proportionate to a performed cyber-operation. Estima- 
tion failures are dangerous and can trigger further escalation. Furthermore, 
restrictive measures, when targeted, are limited as to the number of options 
available. They entail either travel bans or the freezing of funds. There is not 
much flexibility for the EU as to the selection of scalable deterrence tools. 
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Deterrent Declaration and Credibility 


Signaling credible threats is one of the elements of the minimalist model of 
international deterrence suggested by Taddeo (2018). It refers to the capacity 
of deterring an attacker through the prospective (signaled) threat of coercive 
measures. Deploying an appropriate deterrence strategy and clearly convey- 
ing a coercive message is crucial for an effective retaliation. There should be 
a clear understanding of what is acceptable and what are red lines. 

Efficient deterrent declaration presupposes a number of elements. The de- 
terrent declaration must be loud and clear so the target cannot misread it; it 
should be clearly mentioned in national policy, and be consistently echoed in 
the words and actions. For instance, NATO has already declared that a cyber- 
attack could lead the alliance to invoke its Article 5 collective defense clause. 
This Statement aims to have a deterrent effect. Implicit or explicit threats of 
restrictive measures constitute another example of deterrent declarations. 

The deterrent effect of the EU framework on restrictive measures is weak- 
ened by complexities of attribution and by political divisions within the EU. 
The ambiguities of cyberspace do not simply reflect the traditional challenges 
that are present in other domains, but are particularly exacerbated by oper- 
ational features of the cyber realm (Roscini 2015). As it has been noticed “the 
Internet is one big masquerade ball” where the possibility of spoofing and 
masking IP addresses makes more difficult the identification of a computer 
or computers used to carry out a cyber-operation (Roscini 2015: 234). Contrary 
to the Cold War bipolar world, today’s cyberspace is characterized by the un- 
precedented rise of active and sophisticated non-state actors. Since much ink 
has been spilled debating the contentious issue of political, legal and techni- 
cal attribution, this contribution will limit itself to reaffirming the persistence 
of human-machine gap and of the challenge of establishing a sufficient legal 
nexus between non-state actors and a non-EU state. 

Moreover, the EU often does not have one common stance on the issue 
of attribution. Unlike a few member states, which have publicly attributed 
cyberattacks, the EU has not taken any act of attribution or follow-up with 
regard to potential perpetrators. The question of collective attribution of cy- 
ber-attacks by the EU was passed over in silence on multiple occasions. While 
the UK and Denmark attributed the NotPetya cyberattack to the GRU (Russian 
Military Intelligence) and some Member States issued statements of support, 
the April 2018 Council conclusions were limited to a formal “condemnation of 
the malicious use of information and communications technologies (ICTs)” 
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(European Council 2018c). The same discrepancies became obvious at the in- 
stitutional and governmental levels with respect to the attacks on the offices 
of the Organisation for the Prohibition of Chemical Weapons (OPCW) in The 
Hague. 

The Decision of the European Council (2019) on cyber sanctions highlights 
that targeted sanctions should not be viewed as the attribution of responsibil- 
ity to a state. Nevertheless, this delimitation between individual perpetrators 
and states remains rather artificial. The practice shows that a majority of cy- 
berattacks with substantial consequences, such as StuxNet, WannaCry and 
NotPetya, were orchestrated at the request and with the support of govern- 
ments. 

The credibility of EU cyber sanctions is currently being tested by cyberat- 
tacks on Georgia and the German Parliament. In October 2019, Georgia was 
targeted with a number of cyberattacks undermining the websites and servers 
of several governmental agencies, including that of the President of Georgia, 
courts of Georgia, NGOs, local governments and various organizations. In 
February 2020, the Georgian Foreign Ministry Stated that the Russian Gen- 
eral Staff Main Intelligence Directorate (GRU) carried out a “widespread, dis- 
ruptive cyber-attack” (Agenda.ge 2020). The EU along with its Member States 
condemned the cyberattack and reaffirmed its willingness to continue to as- 
sist Georgia in increasing its cyber resilience (EU High Representative, 2020). 
In contrast to some Member States (Netherlands, Latvia, UK) and other part- 
ners (US, New Zealand), the EU did not attribute this cyberattack to Russia. 
Some commenters (Nakashidze 2020) were wrong in assuming that the gen- 
eral statement of condemnation constituted an act of attribution. The EU’s 
reaction to a cyberattack on Georgia was passive despite the fact that the EU 
has the possibility of applying restrictive measures even in response to a cy- 
berattack on a third country, pursuant to Article 1(5) of the Council Decision 
(2019). In the case of Georgia this could be justified by its special status as an 
associated partner. Georgia and the EU have an ambitious Association Agree- 
ment in place, which has as an objective the full integration of Georgia into 
the EU single market. 

The cyberattack on German Parliament was another test of the deterrent 
effect of the ‘cyber-sanctions’. In the present case, the perpetrator is known; 
and Germany considered triggering the framework. As this chapter was being 
written, the EU imposed sanctions against two Russian military intelligence 
officers and “military unit 26165”, also known as “APT28”, “Fancy Bear”, and 
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believed to be behind the breach of the German Bundestag in 2015 (European 
Council 2020c). 


The Role of Restrictive Measures in Shaping 
Responsible State Behavior 


While they may seem ineffective at first glance, restrictive measures nonethe- 
less have a significant signaling potential. It will be argued in this section that 
they can serve as an instrument for cultivating a culture of compliance and 
responsibility in the cyber domain. This is in line with the European Union's 
objectives as outlined in the Lisbon Treaty, which expressly states in Article 
3(5) that the Union “shall contribute to [...] the development of international 
law, including respect for the principles of the United Nations Charter”. In 
addition, Article 21 of the Treaty commits the EU’s action at the international 
scene should aim at safeguarding its security, consolidating principles of in- 
ternational law, strengthening international security, and promoting an inter- 
national system based on stronger multilateral cooperation and good global 
governance. The EU also committed to strongly “uphold that existing inter- 
national law is applicable to cyberspace” (European Council 2019). Sanctions 
have an important role to play in framing a normative framework by target- 
ing, signaling and deterring a state’s behavior when it crosses red lines. 

Respect for international law and norms of responsible state behavior le- 
gitimize the actions of a state as a good global actor. Nevertheless, the ques- 
tions remain as to the adequacy of the existing international legal framework 
when applied to cyberspace. Whereas some states, including Russia, favor 
the negotiation of new legal norms others led by the US find the existing legal 
norms sufficient (Korzak 2015). 

In the seminal 2013 report of the UNGGE (United Nations Group of Gov- 
ernmental Experts on Information Security), participating states agreed that 
international law regulates the cyber domain and forms one of the key pillars 
of stability in cyberspace. However, there is no common understanding of how 
international law should apply in cyberspace. The problem is compounded by 
a persistent general disagreement over the potential use of the right to self- 
defense and the law of armed conflicts in cyberspace (Delerue 2019: 297). In 
the 2016-2017 discussions over a new report of the UNGGE, Russia and Cuba 
opposed equating the malicious use of ICTs to the concept of “armed conflict” 
under Article 51 of the UN Charter. Remaining divergences in views on inter- 
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national norms caused the failure of the 2017 UNGGE to concur on a final 
report. 

In 2018, two separate processes were established under the auspices of the 
UN. Russia sponsored the resolution, which provided for the establishment of 
an Open-Ended Working Group (OEWG) open to any UN Member. The other 
resolution under the leadership of the US provided for a new Group of Gov- 
ernmental Experts (GGE) with a smaller membership. While Russia and the 
US presented the two resolutions as mutually exclusive, many countries voted 
for both of them (Delerue 2020: 210). Embarking in two overlapping discus- 
sions is a difficult endeavour, likely to aggravate the present lack of consensus. 

Since it is not clear what international legal rules apply to cyber-opera- 
tions, attribution in this context is reduced to a purely political condemnation 
without pointing to a specific legal obligation, let alone legal consequences for 
a wrongful act. A decision to attribute a cyber-operation to another state is 
often linked to broader policy objectives and is dependent on concrete instru- 
ments available in response to such malicious activities. Finnemore and Hol- 
lis (2020) explore the implications of cybersecurity accusations, which include 
three elements: attribution, exposure and condemnation. As a reminder, in 
accordance with Articles on State Responsibility, the state is responsible for 
the conduct of its organs, persons or entities exercising elements of govern- 
mental authority or those who act under its instructions, directions or con- 
trol. The principle of due diligence can also serve for the establishment of 
indirect responsibility in the cyber realm (Chircop 2018, Buchan 2016). Cy- 
bersecurity accusations can be made with the objective of deterrence, aid, 
defense, and contribution to the emergence of new norms and international 
law (Finnemore/Hollis 2020). 

Recent attributions of cyberattacks against Georgia were striking for their 
omission of an allegedly breached rule of international law. The omission 
of reference to rules of international law stems from a disagreement as to 
whether a breach of sovereignty constitutes a rule, which triggers state re- 
sponsibility or just a principle of international law (Roguski 2020). One can 
also observe ‘gray’ area status of cyberattacks, which fall below the threshold 
of an armed attack, use of force or an internationally wrongful act. 

Are restrictive measures capable of filling in the void? Can sanctions com- 
pensate the vacuum stemming from the as-yet unclear international legal 
framework? Would deterrence via sanctions be an efficient way of promoting 
and clarifying the norms of responsible state behavior? These questions can- 
not yet be answered, but they are worth reflecting upon. Even more so, for 
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the EU, which is fundamentally committed to the development of interna- 
tional law. When conventional discussions reach a deadlock, someone needs 
to think outside the box. Restrictive measures constitute a tool which allow 
exposure and help to establish the bar for the assessment of what is acceptable 
in cyberspace. Only through signaling and communicating can the interna- 
tional community succeed in establishing the rules for cyberspace, whether 
through the codification of customary international law or through a treaty. 
Against this backdrop, sanctions represent a valuable tool to shape and pro- 
mote responsible state behavior, even in the absence of a consensus on the 
interpretation of rules of international law in cyberspace. 


Conclusions 


The EU is committed to a rules-based international order. This commitment 
translates into an aspiration to shape, transform and adapt the existing sys- 
tem to a new cyber domain. EU cyber-sanctions, despite their limited strate- 
gic effectiveness, could serve as an instrument for cultivating a culture of com- 
pliance and responsibility in the cyber domain. Sanctions have an important 
role to play in framing a normative framework by targeting, signaling and 
deterring a state’s behavior when this crosses red lines. Thus, EU sanctions 
could help to jump-start a necessary progress of agreeing international law 
frameworks for cyberspace that is currently stalled at the UN level. 

EU cyber-sanctions are designed as deterrence measures for strengthen- 
ing the EU’s leadership in setting up a set of rules for regulating cyberspace. 
Along with the US, the EU emerges as a significant global actor establishing 
standards for itself and aligning approaches with other strategic partners. In 
this context, cyber deterrence via sanctions regime offers a norm-setting a 
‘third way’ between passive deterrence and US-style ‘striking first’ approach 
in cyberspace. The development of the cyber diplomacy toolbox is indispens- 
able for the EU if it wants to learn “the language of power” in the competitive 
cyber domain (Kribbe 2020). 
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Competition During Covid-19 


Heidi Tworek 


Ranking failed during Covid-19. Autumn 2019 saw the release of the first 
World Health Preparedness Report, accompanied predictably with a Global 
Health Security Index (Global Health Security Index 2019). Compiled by the 
Johns Hopkins University’s Bloomberg School of Public Policy, the Nuclear 
Threat Initiative, and the Economist Intelligence Unit, the Global Health Se- 
curity Index offers a classic example of a ranking produced by “rationalised 
third-parties” (Werron 2015), which collect information and collate it into a 
plausible index. Like most indices, it created numerical values for multiple 
parameters and combined them to rank nation-states on their preparedness 
to address an epidemic. The report ran over 300 pages and contained more 
than 50 pages detailing its methodology. 

The Global Health Security Index has now become infamous for having no 
predictive power whatsoever. The index had ranked the United States and the 
United Kingdom as the first and second most prepared countries for a pan- 
demic. When one economist compared the index with fatalities per capita in 
January 2021 (Milanovic 2021), he found that there was no correlation between 
a country’s rank on the index and its performance during Covid-19. As of Jan- 
uary 2021, the United States’ fatality rate was 145™ out of 153 countries, while 
the UK was in 149" place. One of the most striking aspects of this crisis is 
how ranking discourse so poorly anticipated nations’ performance during the 
crisis. The Index had done what rankings are supposed to do: “To aggregate a 
variety of dimensions into one ranking position, rankings translate qualities 
into quantities” (Brankovic et al. 2018: 274f.). And yet those quantifications 
bore no resemblance to the reality that unfolded mere months later. 

While commentators have lambasted the Index for its poor choice of mea- 
surements, the report’s subtitle highlights the paradoxical nature of such in- 
dices: “Building Collective Action and Accountability.” An index that created 
national competition through ranking was supposed to generate collabora- 
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tion. And yet, during this crisis, national comparison and competition have 
dominated, much to the detriment of most of the world’s population. 

This volume asks when competition becomes “a globally relevant political 
category” (Russ/Stafford this volume). The Covid-19 pandemic offers a telling 
and tragic example of how competition can exacerbate systemic risks and 
ultimately undermine recovery. Competition has remained all too relevant, 
whether through statistics around cases and deaths or, more recently, vac- 
cines. Even more strikingly, Covid-19 follows an older pattern where the na- 
tion-state is used as the default unit of “competitive comparisons” (Steinmetz 
2019). The chapters in this volume highlight other crucial questions—what 
is the political power behind units of comparison? What do comparisons of 
deaths or cases of Covid omit? What is the development against which coun- 
tries are measured and how does that translate into political or economic 
power? Finally, what historical developments have fostered a world where na- 
tional competition comes before collective action, even for obviously global 
problems like pandemics? Even supposedly non-violent competition may have 
violent consequences. 

The Covid crisis has been full of competition. Many countries report their 
health statistics on a more granular, sub-national level: provinces in Canada, 
individual states or even counties in the US and Germany. Yet, national statis- 
tics have dominated in the global discourse. Perhaps to many readers of the 
Financial Times, it seemed natural to play around with graphs and compare 
Sweden to Switzerland to Senegal. This edited volume, though, highlights 
the complex competition that lies behind such purportedly “natural” units of 
comparison. Ramy Youssef reminds us that status competition is “a histor- 
ically contingent social form.” It is not a natural phenomenon that millions 
of people should pore obsessively over data dashboards and graphs showing 
the success of one country over another. The power of the frame of compe- 
tition requires explanation. Indeed, the richest analysis of such phenomena 
arises from interdisciplinary engagement. So too, we can best understand 
how Covid-19 statistics have spurred national competition and, at times, ob- 
scured much more important effects by turning to history, epidemiology, so- 
ciology, and international relations. 

There is a long history of why statistical representations of disease be- 
came the main mode of measuring disease and of making disease compa- 
rable across borders. Many scholars (Porter 1995; Speich Chassé 2013; Speich 
Chassé 2016; Jerven 2018) have examined the growing importance of num- 
bers and statistics in modern economics and international institutions, while 
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Wernimont (2019) has explored the feminist media history of quantification, 
including mortality statistics. While health statistics had been gathered for 
centuries, the movement to standardize epidemiology accelerated in the in- 
terwar period under aegis of the League of Nations Health Office (LNHO). 
The epidemiologists and medical officials at the LNHO believed in collating, 
collecting, and communicating standardized statistics as the most effective 
method to prevent another pandemic like the Spanish flu. They thought that 
swiftly-delivered statistics of infectious diseases could enable public health 
officials to act more quickly to enact quarantines or other measures to pre- 
vent an epidemic. Although the LNHO also created medical exchanges and 
national health systems, its main focus lay on generating comparable statis- 
tical information. The LNHO formed the first international epidemiological 
intelligence system by pushing nations, empires, and territories to submit 
their data in standardized numerical formats that enabled comparison. By 
the late 1920s, the League’s system encompassed two-thirds of the world’s 
population. 

The LNHO disseminated weekly bulletins of smallpox, cholera, and plague 
cases around the world. Such diseases were not necessarily the deadliest dur- 
ing that period. But they were the highest priority for empires that wished 
to smooth imperial trade and avoid the spread of disease from colonies back 
to Europe. The most powerful members within the League of Nations shaped 
how diseases should be understood—as individual cases counted by statis- 
tics—and they also decided which diseases would matter. The statistical mode 
took the focus away from examining how political, economic, and social con- 
ditions could exacerbate disease. This focus continued into the World Health 
Organization (Tworek 2019). 

While much has changed in global public health since the 1920s, the focus 
on statistics has become even more pronounced. During Covid, it has been 
accompanied by an increasing reliance on comparative and competitive mod- 
els. A ranking mania has pervaded much of the discourse around Covid. The 
US magazine Foreign Policy had created an index of Covid-19 performance by 
autumn 2020. In the Canadian province of British Columbia, public health 
officials created their original models around Covid-19 in March and April 
2020 based upon comparison with a worst-case scenario (Italy) and best-case 
scenario (South Korea). It was seen as a moment of triumph when models no 
longer had to compare to any scenarios elsewhere, because the case count in 
British Columbia was so low. Declaring the end of competitive comparisons 
in modelling implied that British Columbia had outperformed any compar- 
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isons, possibly creating a complacency that contributed to an autumn surge 
of cases (though this was a very small surge compared to the rest of Europe 
and North America). 

The case of British Columbia leads into broader questions about the com- 
petitive nature of comparisons. Such implicit and explicit comparison often 
made little sense on an empirical level. First, countries have classified cases 
in different ways. China does not count asymptomatic cases in its case count, 
even though these account for up to forty percent of all cases. Second, the 
United Kingdom only counts as Covid deaths those that occur within 28 days 
of a Covid-19 diagnosis. Such a decision would make little sense for many 
other diseases, such as cancer. It makes even less sense as some studies start 
to show that some Covid patients are re-admitted into hospital and may pass 
away after being readmitted. Third, some countries have later revised their 
statistics, which many speculated were manipulated from the start for politi- 
cal reasons. Russia was the most obvious example, adding hundreds of thou- 
sands of cases in late 2020. This indeed seemed a classic case of the suppres- 
sive impulse of statistical comparison: Russian officials wanted to highlight 
the swift development of their vaccine, Sputnik V, and to downplay the terri- 
ble conditions in Russian hospitals, rather than appear high in ‘league tables’ 
of Covid cases. 

In other cases, a denial of international comparison offered a route to hold 
off the spotlight on poor policies. The rejection of comparisons also became 
a way of rejecting criticism. Many European governments dismissed New 
Zealand as an example of the successful suppression of Covid because it is an 
island nation. But Great Britain is an island too. Governance matters more 
than geography. In May 2020, as the UK’s Covid deaths per capita seemed 
to be rising above other European countries, the UK government claimed 
that the country’s statistics were not comparable with any other nation. To 
justify this assertion, politicians pointed to a Guardian article by statistician 
David Spiegelhalter. Yet Spiegelhalter had actually traced the complexities be- 
hind comparing international death statistics for technical reasons, including 
some that I have mentioned above. Spiegelhalter had to plead for the UK gov- 
ernment to stop misinterpreting his article and weaponizing his explanations 
to cover for political errors (Taylor 2020). 

Another obvious question of competitive comparison was to whom a na- 
tion compared itself. New Zealand has garnered enormous English-language 
media attention, as has Australia. So too has Taiwan, though sometimes less 
for its actual policies and preparedness than as a geopolitical anti-China 
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stance. Alex Azar, Health and Human Services Secretary under former Presi- 
dent Donald Trump, sought to increase cooperation with Taiwan over health 
but appeared not to promote any of the Taiwanese policies that had led to 
such impressive results, whether masks or significant public health institu- 
tional capacity. One group has used comparison with Taiwan, New Zealand, 
and Australia to advocate for a Zero Covid strategy in Canada (Global Canada 
2020). Meanwhile, other effective responses have garnered significantly less 
media and scholarly attention, including Senegal and Uruguay. Suppression 
strategies that did not involve significantly increasing funding for public 
health or introducing paid sick leave have garnered far more attention than 
community-led or equity-driven strategies. Few in Europe or North America 
looked to Vietnam or Cuba for lessons, perhaps because these were not 
countries that they expected to manage the crisis effectively. Even non- 
comparison is politicized in the age of competitive ranking. 

A further problem emerged from a focus on national-level statistics that 
obscured the differential and increasingly inequitable impact of Covid-19. In 
the United States, for example, policies exacerbated inequalities by failing to 
improve workplace safety for those who could not work from home such as 
people in meatpacking plants or Amazon warehouses (Okonkwo et al. 2020). 
Countries like Germany and provinces like Ontario did not make any effort to 
collect race-based data. In Toronto, civil society groups filled the gap. Racial- 
ized people comprised 79 percent of all Covid-19 cases up to November 30, 
2020, although they only make up 52 percent of the city’s population. The dif- 
ferences were even starker for some groups. South Asian or Indo-Caribbean 
residents of Toronto made up 27 percent of all Covid-19 cases, though they 
comprise just 13 percent of the population. Such data have emerged mainly 
because doctors and civil society have pushed for collecting more granular 
data. Only once such patterns emerge can public health act to prevent infec- 
tion where it is actually spreading. Broad statistics and national comparisons 
could lead astray from the real problems at hand, which require “equity-driven 
policy” (Dosani 2021). 

Statistical competition between nations has focused many Euro-American 
politicians on absolute numbers and pushed them towards more blanket mea- 
sures, such as school closures or lockdowns. As one set of mathematicians and 
epidemiologists put it: “Focusing on high-level, broad policy decisions as sin- 
gular causal determinants belies a complexity and heterogeneity of transmis- 
sion dynamics to be considered if we are to move from ‘flattening the curve’ to 
turning it downward” (Baral et al. 2020). Without attention to smaller units of 
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analysis, however, politicians cannot address the underlying structural condi- 
tions that facilitate the spread of Covid-19, such as homelessness, multi-gen- 
erational households with no room for anyone to self-isolate, and precarious 
work conditions. Rather than one pandemic, as implied by national statistics, 
Covid-19 is actually “many microepidemics” with highly heterogenous effects 
that require much more specific interventions wherever possible (Mishra et 
al. 2020). 

Such problems were compounded by data disappearance and the non- 
collection of certain types of data. The United States government under the 
Trump administration so abdicated its responsibility to collect basic statis- 
tics that The Atlantic magazine led a group of citizens to track the number of 
Covid tests and cases in the Covid-19 Tracking Project (2021). As Samanth Sub- 
ramanian, one of the writers of a major project on data disappearance in the 
United States, put it (Huffington Post 2020), “precise, transparent data is cru- 
cial in the fight against a pandemic—yet through a combination of ineptness 
and active manipulation, the government has depleted and corrupted the key 
statistics that public health officials rely on to protect us.” But problems with 
data collection are not unique to the United States. Many other countries, 
from Brazil to Tanzania, have seen politicians find ways to deny the state of 
the pandemic in their nation because they themselves had failed to create the 
testing infrastructure to understand the pandemic on the ground. Tanzania 
has not provided statistics on Covid-19 cases since April 2020. The politics 
behind such data collection long hid those really bearing the burden of the 
pandemic. 

More broadly, these fights over statistics amongst epidemiologists, bio- 
statisticians, journalists, politicians, and much of the public have obscured 
the qualitative aspects of this crisis. It is striking how few stories we know 
of the over two million individuals who have died. Even the incoming Biden 
administrations memorial service on January 19, 2021 featured forty illumi- 
nated columns in Washington, DC, each column representing 1,000 of the 
400,000 Americans who had died at the time; the service did not mention 
any person by name nor tell their story. The lack of public mourning is a pro- 
found contrast to the many memorials to fallen soldiers, as well as the ritual 
of returning coffins in the United States. Civilian engagement with and un- 
derstanding of deaths and violence during war has changed profoundly over 
time (Dudziak 2018). Perhaps the concealment of Covid-19 deaths dovetails 
with the now dehumanized drone warfare that has killed so many thousands. 
But the lack of stories remains a phenomenon to be explained. Some news 
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organizations have filled that gap, including the Guardian, which has traced 
the deaths of over 1,300 healthcare workers in the United States. The Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation (CBC) too has sometimes featured stories of 
those who have passed, often because the family wanted others to know the 
persons story. In the long run, though, the statistical mode inherited from 
the League of Nations has rendered other forms of suffering invisible. 

Statistics have desensitized, making the pandemic more about a competi- 
tion over cases than about mourning those who have passed away and finding 
public health solutions to prevent further cases. As Caroline Chen (Jaffe 2021), 
a ProPublica reporter put it, 


Sometimes when I’m looking at the charts, | have to remind myself what 
the numbers mean. It’s become so easy after months and months of this to 
become numb. For example, even though the case count is finally starting to 
go down in Los Angeles County, and that is good news, it’s not just a trend 
line. [..] Each person [...] was somebody's everything. | have to remember 
that, so | don't ever treat the numbers like just numbers in my reporting. 


The absence of stories of suffering individuals further acts to obscure the dis- 
proportionate toll of the pandemic on racialized minorities in many European 
and American nations. Without stories to mobilize action, the statistics seem 
often to lead politicians away from the most effective solutions, including paid 
sick leave, rapid testing, and improved workplace safety for essential workers. 

Ignoring stories has also had detrimental consequences for those who 
have suffered from what is currently colloquially called “Long Covid.” Long 
Covid seems to compromise a wide range of symptoms from persistent fever 
to fatigue to skin issues to myocarditis. Yet, for many months, the individ- 
ual stories of people who were suffering seemed to spread mainly on social 
media. The statistical focus on cases and deaths created a narrative binary 
of death and recovery. This binary elided the long-term effects of Covid-19. 
One UK doctor, Nisreen A. Alwan, suffered from fatigue and chest pain for 
months after Covid-19 symptoms (though she was never tested because there 
were so few tests in March 2020 when she developed symptoms). Like many 
others, her case was described as “mild,” yet she continued to struggle with the 
post-viral aftermath. Thousands of people took to social media and formed 
support groups to document confounding, incapacitating, and long-lasting 
effects. “We are the unrecorded,” lamented Alwan in July 2020. She pushed 
for more precise and nuanced definitions of Covid that do not simply divide 
between death, hospitalization, and mild cases before assuming a recovery 
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within a few weeks. “Death is not the only thing to count in this pandemic, 
we must count lives changed,” she pleaded (Alwan 2020). Nation competition 
has effaced a commitment to quality of life and to preventing chronic illness. 

Perhaps ironically, many of the countries that have most effectively com- 
batted the pandemic are those that spent least time obsessing over statis- 
tics. Instead, leaders spent more time creating rapport with their populations 
and conveying messages around civic responsibility and solidarity. In summer 
2020, I worked with an interdisciplinary team to explore how nine jurisdic- 
tions (South Korea, Taiwan, Germany, Canada, Senegal, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark) and two Canadian provinces (British Columbia and 
Ontario) had communicated around Covid-19 (Tworek et al. 2020). Amongst 
other findings, we point to the importance of values, emotions, and stories 
alongside scientific facts. We also show the culturally-situated ways of con- 
veying values and emotions that have frequently resulted in much greater 
compliance with public health guidelines. 

Examples were highly contextual and indeed, we pushed back against the 
idea that our report might pit countries against one another. Instead, we de- 
rived principles of effective communications that were implemented quite 
differently in different jurisdictions. In Taiwan, physical distancing was por- 
trayed as an act of civic love. “The deeper the love,” went one key government 
slogan, “the greater the distance you keep.” The Health and Welfare Minister, 
Chen Shih-chung, has called for journalists and citizens alike to have empa- 
thy for other Taiwanese residents. “Have a heart!” Chen often urged the pub- 
lic. In British Columbia, meanwhile, chief medical officer Dr. Bonnie Henry 
conveyed statistics but has never given specific numbers as a guide for cer- 
tain actions. Her mottos focused not on specific statistical values (like getting 
below 50 cases per 100,000 residents, as in Germany), but rather on asking 
people to work together, use layers of protection, be humble, and not shame 
those who did not seem to be following the rules. Henry frequently calls for 
empathy, noting that “we don't know everyone’s story... we are all working hard 
to stay safe” (citations in Tworek et al. 2020). 

Finally, vaccine delivery has become a new form of nation ranking and 
a serious source of competition. Media outlets like Bloomberg have created 
maps showing how many tens of millions have been vaccinated. Israel be- 
came the envy of much of the world for vaccinating its population so quickly, 
though most reports omitted that Palestinians have yet to benefit. Such fierce 
competition has consequences: in early January 2021, around 25 vaccines had 
been administered in low-income countries, while over 25 million people had 
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received at least the first vaccine jab in high-income nations. Tobias Werron 
and Johannes Nagel’s historical examination of “scarcity nationalism’ could 
not be more apt for thinking about debates over vaccine deliveries in Eu- 
rope and North America. Though writing about US ideologies of economic 
and naval power in the nineteenth century, so too in the twenty-first century 
has scarcity discourse become “a discursive mechanism, which links notions 
of scarcity to the imagining of competition.” Rather than global collabora- 
tion under the World Health Organizations Covax scheme to deliver vaccines 
to the most vulnerable around the world, high-income countries compete to 
vaccinate their entire populations. Nation rankings and competition can cost 
lives. 

Looking at Covid through the dynamics of competition illustrated in this 
volume can conceptualize our current crisis in new, interdisciplinary ways. 
While denaturalizing competition shows the strange cruelty of national com- 
parison, other chapters also offer important reflections on who might use 
competition to frame economic recovery. Dieter Plehwe’s chapter examines 
how “Economic Freedom Indices” created by the Canadian Fraser Institute 
and American Heritage Foundation became a “neoliberal policy tool.” Such 
efforts and mindsets may shape the recovery to come. Plehwe’s work alerts 
scholars and policymakers to be more critical of the “agenda-setting capacity 
of neoliberal think tanks.” 

Competition, particularly in rankings, seems here to stay. But scholars can 
offer vital interdisciplinary reflections on how and why competition emerged 
as well as how it affects diverse populations around the world. This volume 
poses vital questions: who is competing and for what? What discursive power 
does competition exert and how does that discursive power translate into pol- 
icy? We might also end by asking: who is left out of competition, and whom 
does competition harm? These questions are all too real in times of Covid. 
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